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LANGUAGE COURSES AND THE GENERAL HUMANITIES 
PROGRAM 


KATHERINE REDING WHITMORE 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 


The present concern over the state of 
modern-language teaching in the schools 
and colleges of the United States has been 
aired in the press, in learned and profes- 
sional meetings, in language journals.* 
The teachers of modern language are 
criticized by one group because their 
students do not master the language 
taught. Others think that we fail to give 
an adequate knowledge of the culture of 
the country in which the language is 
spoken. We are overwhelmed with sug- 
gestions as to how to “vitalize” our 
teaching. Now the problem arises as to 
how to integrate literature and language 
courses into the general humanities pro- 
grams which are being organized through- 
out the country. It is obvious that Euro- 
pean literatures have much to contribute 
to them. The panel discussion at the 
December 1952 Annual Meeting of the 
AATSP took up the question of what 
Spanish and Portuguese literatures have 
to offer and in what way they might be 
reoriented toward such a plan.' But 
language courses? Why has the question 
arisen? Is modern language so much on 
the defensive that it has to take part in 
these new courses to justify its existence 
in our curricula? Apropos of that, let me 
quote pertinent remarks from Halfdan 
Gregersen’s letter to the New York Times 
of May 10: 


My own guess is that no more time is 
“‘wasted’”’ in the study of foreign languages 
than in the study of most of the other subjects 
taught in our secondary schools and liberal 
arts colleges; we are only more aware of the 
waste. For the study of language involves the 
acquisition of skill, as well as comprehension, 


* An article commissioned in the interests of 
the MLA FL Program. 


and skill can—and should—be put to a practical 
test in life. There is no gainsaying that the 
results of such tests, for the great majority of 
educated Americans, are disappointing. But 
this applies to our command of English (where, 
after all, there should be few insurmountable 
learning obstacles) as well as to our ability to 
use foreign languages. 

The truth is, of course, that a great deal of 
time is wasted in all academic subjects, not 
because the subjects lack intrinsic merit, but 
because too many students approach the study 
of them without proper motivation, adequate 
qualifications or preparation and appreciation 
of the values to be gained. How do I know? 
From the unawakened, detached (often even 
when willing and conscientious) attitude with 
which the majority of college students do 
their intellectual chores. 

This is not the place to embark upon a 
discussion of why this general situation exists. 
All I wish to call attention to briefly, is: first, 
that the situation does exist; second, that the 
specific problem under consideration—namely, 
the ineffectiveness of foreign language instruc- 
tion in school and college—is an integral part 
of this larger problem just described and not 
an isolated instance in our academic life; and 
third, that the existence of these problems, 
both the general and the specific, is, in the 
final analysis, not the fault of the young people 
who fail to profit by our teaching as much as it 
is of the environment in which they are being 
introduced to living and learning.* 


I agree with Mr. Gregersen’s statement 
of the case. It is because the whole tradi- 
tional curricula of the liberal arts program 
in our colleges and universities seem not 
to be effective that the general humanities 
programs are being devised. But before I 
make my tentative and exploratory sug- 
gestions as to how the language courses 
could take part in them, I should like to 
make a brief review of the state of lan- 
guage teaching in our schools and colleges 
today: 

(a) In a limited number of classroom 
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hours, foreign language teachers are ex- 
pected to teach three different skills: (1) 
translation and grammar; (2) pronounc- 
ing and speaking the language; (3) under- 
standing it when spoken. The acquisition 
of a skill requires hours of practice im- 
possible under existing conditions. Thirty 
years ago, a language class taught—per- 
haps—one skill: translation and grammar. 
I majored in German. I learned grammar. 
I wrote sentences; I translated. I remem- 
ber how faithfully I plodded daily 
through the assigned number of lines of 
the Faust, got an A in the course, and 
realized only years later when I reread 
it in translation what the book was about. 
Construction, not literary significance, 
kept us occupied. Now, in the same 
allotted time, we try to teach three skills 
and add to that a cultural content: an 
elementary knowledge of the history, ge- 
ography, or literature of the country in- 
volved. 

(b) We are asked to teach these courses 
effectively to students, many of whom 
are taking language because it is “re- 
quired.”” They have no knowledge of 
their own language, no will to learn an- 
other, no imagination to see what the 
skill would mean if acquired. The func- 
tion of language is a mystery except as it 
serves to communicate with the girl- 
friend or ask for a beer. 

(c) We are dealing with a generation 
which has not known “discipline’— 
mental or otherwise. 

(d) The objective of a class in beginning 
language is often not clear either to 
teacher or pupil. Frederick Bodmer in 
The Loom of Language, of which I shall 
speak anon, makes a provocative state- 
ment: 


Generally, the adult has more to show after 
a three-months course at a commercial in- 
stitute than an adolescent after three years’ 
study of a foreign language in a British sec- 
ondary or American high school. One reason 
for this is that the adult pupil is clear about 
why he or she is taking the course. Another is 
that the teacher is usually clear about why 
he or she is giving it. 
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This is not the whole story. To sins of omis- 
sion we have to add all the positive obstacles 
which early formal education places in the 
way of those who have no strong personal 
inclination for linguistic studies. The greatest 
impediment, common to most branches of 
school and university education, is the dead 
hand of Plato. We have not yet got away from 
education designed for the sons of gentlemen. 
Educational Platonism sacrifices realizable 
proficiency by encouraging the pursuit of un- 
attainable perfection.’ 


I have occasionally had glimpses of the 
way in which certain language teachers 
in preparatory schools cram their students 
for the College Board examination. They 
foist language on unwilling adolescents in 
the most deplorable way. 

(e) In spite of the marked advance 
made in presentation of material in text- 
books and in the technique of language 
teaching which has taken place in recent 
years, we still have not freed ourselves 
entirely from the pedantic heritage of 
classical grammars which dissected a 
dead language instead of teaching a living 
one. Many grammars still begin with the 
articles—all exceptions listed—, leave 
object pronouns (without which nothing 
can be said) for the third or fourth week, 
make as much of the agreement of adjec- 
tives as of the use of tenses, and leave the 
subjunctive until last, thereby convincing 
the student that it is “hard.’’ In other 
words, we do not discriminate sufficiently 
between that which is essential and that 
which is pleasantly decorative to the use 
of a foreign tongue. 

(f) Grammar definitions continue to be 
given in a technical language, repeated 
from grammar to grammar, which has 
lost meaning for students who have not 
been taught the names of the parts of 
speech. For example, the rule that the 
infinitive is used as ‘the verbal noun”’ in 
Spanish is succinct—but what is a 
“verbal noun’’? 

Now, having stated the problem with 
tones of the defeatism common when 
discussing the subject of modern language 
in our schools, I wish to state clearly and 
unequivocally that in spite of the prob- 
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lems, the adverse conditions, the obvious 
failures which can be cited, I believe that 
students do learn language in our schools 
and colleges. I think that the technique of 
language teaching in both school and col- 
lege has greatly improved in the last 
fifteen years—especially since the war. 
Last fall I was surprised at the compe- 
tence of certain Smith Freshmen who had 
entered from various high schools with 
three units of Spanish. True, they lacked 
precise knowledge of grammatical struc- 
ture and failed to translate involved con- 
structions, but they could read a novel 
with fair speed, understanding the story 
and enjoying it. They were not skillful in 
translating sentences which set gram- 
matical problems for them, but they 
could write several pages of acceptable 
Spanish expressing their own ideas. Some- 
thing had been lost in precision, but 
much had been gained in enthusiasm for 
the language. 

Not only have the techniques of 
modern-language teaching improved. 
Students now have offered to them extra- 
ordinary opportunities to learn a foreign 
language at not too great an expense. 
Think of the Middlebury language schools 
and the similar language summer school 
at Colby College. The Junior Years 
abroad in which Sweet Briar and Smith 
were pioneers but which now are being 
organized by other colleges give students 
a chance not only to perfect their knowl- 
edge of another language, but to live in a 
foreign country under conditions which 
are difficult to duplicate later on. There 
are fewer barriers between the youth of 
different countries than exist between 
adults, no matter how unchauvinistic 
they may be. The ‘‘Experiment in Inter- 
national Living’ which Donald Watt 
conducts from Putney, Vermont, brings 
back from different countries at the end 
of every summer scores of students who 
feel themselves a part of another way of 
life and for whom a foreign language has 
reality. Abroad, summer schools have im- 
proved and multiplied. All of these dif- 


ferent media for language learning have 
done much to leaven the monolingual 
mass of the United States in recent years. 

In this brief review of the situation in 
which we language teachers find our- 
selves, I have wished to establish certain 
facts—or at least, they seem facts to me. 
Some of our difficulty is due to the state 
in which liberal education finds itself 
today in the United States. We have 
done much to improve our techniques 
but there is more to be done. We need 
to be careful about adding new material 
to the already overcrowded agenda of our 
language courses. And, lastly, we need 
not launch into new programs to justify 
our existence—public criticism in con- 
centrating on our failures has not taken 
account of progress which we have made. 

Why, then, should we even consider 
the possibility of integrating language 
courses into the humanities program? My 
answer would be that there is an im- 
portant field of study which is left prac- 
tically untouched by the courses offered 
by any department in our undergraduate 
programs and one which, if properly 
handled, might prove to be not only en- 
lightening but most interesting and profit- 
able to our students. The subject of such 
a study would be an objective treatment 
of the phenomenon of language itself, its 
history, its nature, and its function. Mr. 
Gregersen suggests in the continuation of 
the letter from which I quoted above 
that our present language courses might 
be given some such slant: 


It has long seemed to me that something 
might be achieved toward improving the 
present situation in the teaching of our own 
and foreign tongues if the facts about language 
and its development were brought together 
from the various fields in which they have been 
explored—but also lie buried—such as anthro- 
pology, philology, physics and psychology, 
and presented in a well-integrated, intelligible 
and interesting form. I should like to see such 
courses given without an attempt to drill 
students in the forms of a specific language at 
the same time. 

This would raise the intellectual level of 
language study, give it a reason for existence 
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which it does not now have in the minds of 
most Americans. Furthermore, it would make 
clear that languages have constructions and 
functions in common even when the sounds 
and symbols differ; that grammatical rules 
define real functions and not merely the acci- 
dental whims of grammarians; that every 
language which has grown naturally is not an 
arbitrary hodgepodge of unassorted elements 
but a highly developed system of ccmmunica- 
tion used for both practical and artistic pur- 
poses, which has a long history, and has de- 
veloped in its central structure according to 
organic laws of its own. 

If this approach to the study of language 
were made, I think the learner’sattitude toward 
the acquisition of practical language skills 
might also improve. 


For reasons which I have already given, 
it does not seem practical to me to in- 
corporate material from the fields which 
Mr. Gregersen suggests into our present 
language classes. This could be done only 
by rigorous elimination of details of 
present routine and a change of focus 
altogether. Besides, a course in language 
as such would pertain as much, or more, 
to the teaching of English as to that of 
foreign languages. I should like to explore 
the possibility of an interdepartmental 
course in language, its history, and its 
function. We have now interdepartmental 
courses in science to acquaint the student 
with the scope of the general field rather 
than to train him in the technique of a 
specific science. These courses awaken 
such curiosity that a student who had 
not realized his interest often goes on to 
courses in one scientific field. For those 
who do not go on, the courses give an 
intelligent understanding of much that is 
going on in the world today. 

At present, the study of language as 
such is a highly technical field of inquiry 
for graduate students. Philology and 
semantics are for the experts, the scholars. 
In the meantime, the dropping of English 
grammar as a subject of study in our 
lower schools leaves our students without 
any clear knowledge of structure even of 
their own language. I agree with Mr. 
Gregersen that if our young people could 
be given even an elementary idea of what 
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language is and how it came to be, not 
only would their acquisition of practical 
language skills improve but they would 
use their own language with more know]l- 
edge and precision. 

Bodmer’s Loom of Language gives a 
suggestion as to how the subject could 
be approached. This book is a popular 
exposition which attempts to explain ob- 
jectively what constitutes language to the 
end of helping the reader to learn other 
languages. I doubt the book’s effective- 
ness in achieving its end, but I find the 
chapters provocative and interesting. Part 
One is entitled “‘The Natural History of 
Language.” This includes a brief but well 
documented history of the development 
of the alphabet; chapters called ‘‘Acci- 
dence—The Table Manners of Language” 
and “Syntax—The Traffic Rules of 
Language,” and concludes with the 
classification of languages. I quote the 
exact chapter headings to emphasize the 
author’s attempt to popularize a difficult 
subject matter. Linguistic scholars might 
be horrified by this casual treatment of 
sacred topics, but if this course is designed 
for Freshmen and Sophomores in college, 
the danger of its being too learned far 
exceeds that of its being too popular. 

I speak confidently of the objective of 
making students understand the function 
of language, but even the simplest phase 
of the subject is not easy to convey. For 
example, in the rather superior Spanish 
class which I mentioned earlier, I made 
an effort to wean my students away from 
the hypnotic effect of words. Language, I 
repeated, is communication, meaning, 
and one does not go from one language 
to another by looking up words in the 
dictionary. The way the different lan- 
guages express the same simple idea is an 
introduction to the characteristic psy- 
chology of each nation. Elementary books 
confuse the issue by calling expressions 
which are not word for word translitera- 
tions “‘idioms’’ which must be memorized. 
By magic these words express simple 
American phrases. Is it not better to ex- 
plain the real meaning of the foreign 
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expression to demonstrate the different 
vsychological approach to the same idea? 
Often it is the English, not the foreign 
language, that is ‘‘queer.”’ 

After the presentation of the main facts 
in the development of language and the 
classification of the language groups, one 
might select a limited list of common 
English words and expressions. It could 
then be shown, perhaps by instructors in 
the different language departments, how 
other languages approach the same ideas. 
The hybrid nature of English opens the 
way both to the Teutonic and the Ro- 
mance languages. It should always have 
to be kept in mind that the purpose of 
the course would not be to learn language 
but to see and understand what its 
nature is. 

The difficulties of outlining such a 
course are obvious. To teach it, one 
would [need instructors trained in phi- 
lology and semantics who could draw 
from their knowledge broad concepts il- 
lustrated with common examples and 
who could forego the temptation of going 
too deeply into any one point. Another 
problem would be where a course like 
this would fit into our crowded curricula. 
The first two years have many require- 
ments now and to be of any value, this 
would have to be a course for under- 
classmen. Since I have been so bold as 
to suggest a popular course of this kind, 
I might as well go further and make an 
even more heterodox suggestion. It has 
seemed to me that our Freshmen English 
courses are not as effective as they might 
be. If the English used by the common 
run of college graduates is any criterion, 
I would venture to say that they might 
be improved. Why not make this an 
orientation course in language to be 
given the first semester of the required 
course in Freshman English? 

As the reader can see, I am making a 
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suggestion which is only exploratory and 
tentative, and which it would take many 
minds to realize. I am firm in my convic- 
tion, however, that we need to present 
some study of language which will be 
significant to this generation of students 
who have had little or no effective train- 
ing in this subject. 

If my suggested interdepartmental 
course sounds impracticable, then we 
should have to consider the step I men- 
tioned above—a radical change of content 
in our present language classes—if lan- 
guage classes were to contribute to the 
general humanities program. I think that 
Mr. Gregersen’s suggestion opens an 
interesting avenue to be explored. 

It is good that the teachers of foreign 
language have been the object of criticism 
in these years. It has shaken us out of 
our lethargy and has brought about 
notable improvement in methods and 
results, but our courses are still not good 
enough. We need to be really revolu- 
tionary, throw off the enthrallment of 
inherited patterns, burn up three-fourths 
of the textbooks. We obviously cannot 
teach students to read, write, speak, 
translate, understand a foreign language 
and at the same time acquaint them with 
the literature and the culture of the 
country as well as the history of the lan- 
guage. Which shall we do? Let us select 
carefully. The new courses in the human- 
ities programs of our liberal arts colleges 
offer a magnificent incentive to a new 
treatment of language. We should curb 
our pedantic instincts and explore the 
possibilities further. 


NOTES 


1 The papers read at this panel discussion were 
published in the May 1953 Hispania. 

? Mr. Gregersen taught modern languages at 
Harvard University and is a former Dean of 
Williams College. 

*W. W. Norton & Co., 1944, p. 5. 
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CLASS OF ’57—FREEMAN? 


Raymonp §8. WILLIS 


Princeton University 


In June, 1957, nearly a third of a 
million young men and women will re- 
ceive bachelor’s, or first professional, 
degrees from college, after four or more 
years of study which, in the judgment 
of the college authorities, officially en- 
dorsed on a diploma, have carried them 
as far as is feasible in academic halls 
along the road of life as free people in a 
free nation. Of these 300,000-odd, several 
million (for statistics are curious things) 
will have taken college courses in philoso- 
phy, ethics, religion, and history (ancient, 
medieval, modern, Asiatic, European, and 
Latin-American, as well as our own); in 
international political affairs, foreign 
economic problems, and social institu- 
tions; in psychology and anthropology; 
in ancient and modern literatures, along 
with Anglo-American letters. All these 
fields will be explored, and more too, in 
addition to art, music, engineering, 
mathematics, and the exact sciences. 

Yet in every field save the last five of 
these, college authorities with all too few 
exceptions permit, and tacitly approve, 
that the students form judgments on 
human beliefs and human conduct, with- 
out the privilege and the obligation of full 
and free access to the human evidence. 
These young people will examine and 
judge, for example, the religions that are 
normative in the life of today, which is 
to say institutions and beliefs whose 
present forms are palpitating with old 
and non-Anglo-Saxon spirit; yet they 
cannot communicate with the mind- 
quickening imagery of the Vulgate, or 
the proof and persuasion of Augustine, 
Thomas, Luther, or Calvin. The students 
puzzle over today’s tangled foreign af- 
fairs, yet they are deaf to the dema- 
goguery of a Hitler or a Mussolini. They 
cannot conceive of the seduction of 


specious imagery in the writings of a 
Marx or a Spengler. They cannot imagine 
what a term like Fuehrerprinztp conveys, 
implies, distorts, and conceals in the 
context of a speech by Goebbels. The 
convincing rhetoric of an Ortega y 
Gasset, for his elegantly aristocratic 
arguments on modern society are by no 
means cold logic, is a dumb show to them. 
Did Erasmus mean the same thing as 
the Book of Ecclesiasticus when he alluded 
to “famous” men? The Class of 1957 will 
not be able to tell; yet the course of 
history hinges on concepts such as this. 
What did Plato really mean when he 
spoke of “love”? And is that what Freud 
means when he borrows the Greek term 
employed—sometimes—by Plato? To the 
budding anthropologist of 1957, what 
difference is there between the “home” 
of an American and that of a Spaniard 
or Frenchman, in whose dictionaries we 
seek the word in vain? And when he be- 
comes Under Secretary of State in 1977, 
will he bear the difference in mind while 
he ponders the effectiveness of dollar 
diplomacy? Will he know that the word 
“democracy,” to us a_heart-stirring 
term, means to the Middle European a 
few rich monopolists grinding the faces 
of the underprivileged into the dirt? (All 
the world, at times, thinks in terms of the 
captions on a political cartoon.) Or will 
he continue to use the term while counter- 
punching against the blows of the Krem- 
lin? 

Fortunately the faculties of our colleges 
are composed of honorable, as well as 
learned, teachers. They present the evi- 
dence as it wells pure from the source; 
but they are compelled to proffer it at 
second hand to the student, who cannot 
drink it for himself. A portion of the 
evidence, to be sure, lies available in 
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English translations; and fortunately it 
is used. But—need it be repeated here?— 
the translation only tells us how the 
American, or his English cousin (who is 
quite different), understands the thought, 
and not how the thinker meant it. If any- 
one doubts this, let him ponder the recent 
appearance of a new translation of the 
Bible. Does he think that this Text 
sounds to modern ears as did the King 
James version to its contemporaries? Or 
the Vulgate? Or the Greek Testament? 
Or the Hebrew Old Testament? 

But even the translations are pitifully 
few. The great bulk of the evidence lies 
inaccessible behind the iron curtain of 
language, beyond the reach of the Class 
of 1957; and, the inference is, quite 
properly so. 

Worse yet—if it is possible to conceive 
of something worse—is the habit of mind 
engendered by this situation. The student 
is persuaded insensibly that it is right 
and proper to accept authority in place 
of evidence. ‘Take my word for it,” says 
the professor, ‘‘this is what Stalin said 
and meant (or Perdén, or, to move to the 
camp where other values reside, the 
editors of La Nacién, or Galdés, or Pico 
de la Mirandola, or Cicero, or Saint 
Paul); but—of course—you cannot read 
the text and check it for yourselves.” 

And what happens then, when a man 
of ill will who is not on the faculty—to 
be blunt, a communist—does the same 
thing on the radio or in a book? What 
defense will the Class of 1957 have? 
What habits of defense will these young 
people have acquired? The authoritative 
voice, alluding to the unreadable text, 
will be sufficient for them. In a less ex- 
treme, but no less crucial, situation, when 
two men of good will submit conflicting 
cases in different languages: what then? 

Paradoxically, the situation is most 
courageously handled in an area where it 
matters the least. In the exact sciences, 
the evidence lies materially before the 
student with no intervening curtain of 
language. The student is both compelled 
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and free to examine it in full. And, as if 
this were not enough, there is further the 
circumstance that equations in mathe- 
matics or physics pass unchanged from 
language to language, and so do formulas 
in chemistry, or descriptions of methods 
and processes in engineering. In countries 
where language might be a source of ob- 
scurity, as in Japan, the language of 
science is commonly adopted ready-made 
from the West: Germany, France, or 
England; and thus it is fully accessible to 
the literal translator. Yet these branches 
of learning, in many colleges, demand a 
“reading knowledge” of a foreign lan- 
guage on the part of their students! 

But in the social and the humanistic 
studies (why do we distinguish between 
the two?) such rigor is not demanded. 
The members of the Class of 1957 who 
pursue these studies will, for the most 
part, be permitted to graduate without 
ever having used a foreign language be- 
yond the level of second year in High 
School, if at all. To be sure, some colleges 
maintain a “language requirement,” to 
the effect that students must ‘“‘pass”’ 
some course such as the fourth-semester 
level of a foreign language, ancient or 
modern. Four semesters starting from 
scratch. But right at this point, where it 
matters most, the colleges allow them to 
stop. The student who is just beginning 
at this level really to understand Latin, 
say; to get inside what a Caesar or an 
Erasmus of Rotterdam really meant, and 
not merely to wrangle the text into a 
slipshod English corral, need never once, 
in the rest of his college career, use this 
valuable skill to check the evidence, to 
verify how it felt, and feels right this 
minute (or in 1957), to open his mind 
and spirit to the compulsion of Spinoza’s 
prose, or to the power of the Mass, sung 
in Latin to the music of Bach, which 
exalts the spirit and—to present both 
sides here—numbs the cool faculty of 
critical dissent. 

The college student who has passed the 
equivalent of fourth-semester college 
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Spanish (a level reached in not a few 
good secondary schools with their better 
students) can, and commonly does, es- 
cape the experience of applying his newly 
developed powers to help him compre- 
hend the ironic compassion of Cervantes 
as it plays upon the plight of Ricote and 
Ana Felix. Such a plight is all too com- 
mon in the world of today; but to the 
Class of 1957, it will seem to be something 
wholly new in human experience. 

I will not enlarge upon the realms of 
power and beauty locked up in the pages 
of Homer, Virgil, Dante, Calderén, 
Racine, Goethe, or Tolstoy, and waiting 
only for the turn of the key of knowledge. 

This does not mean that every student 
must master three, or four, or five lan- 
guages, for who can say whether Greek, 
or Latin, or Arabic, or Hebrew, or Rus- 
sian, or Italian, is more or less “‘useful’”’ 
than Spanish, or French, or German? 
Nor does it mean that he should apply 
several languages to each of many fields 
in college. But it does mean that every 
member of the Class of 1957 should learn 
and use one language other than English: 
it does not matter which. Despite certain 
limitations of aptitude, every student 
whose capacity to command English is 
sufficient to justify a degree from college 
is capable of handling a second tongue, 
if he is properly taught. Let us not 
minimize this last point. 

There is no substitute for the experience 
of another language than English, as a 
means to understanding one’s neighbor: 
his language embodies and expresses his 
life at every level. The student should 
use the lens of language to examine the 
human evidence in the field of his own 
special interest and highest competence, 
whether literature, esthetics, philosophy, 
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religion, history, politics, economics, soci- 
ology, or psychology, to check rigorously 
—and at first hand—the evidence on how 
another man, inside another skin, within 
another environment, stands face to face 
with reality and illusion. The student 
should experience the difference between 
first-hand and second-hand contact with 
the evidence on another man’s authentic 
response to mankind’s basic problems. He 
should, at least once, be compelled to re- 
fuse another’s say so, even, and most 
particularly, his professor’s. (How many 
members of the Class of 1957 will know 
the meaning of the phrase ipse dizit?) 

Once this experience has been under- 
gone, it can be repeated imaginatively— 
which means realistically—in other fields 
and other languages, for the student is 
warned, by experiment, of two things: 
that a significant portion of the evidence 
is unavailable to the one-tongued man; 
and that translated evidence on expres- 
sions of human truth is false and mis- 
leading. Moreover, in the free give-and- 
take of the class room, each student can 
communicate to his neighbor his own 
discovery. 

In this world of men, whose basic 
means of communication—and misunder- 
standing—is language, how can we let 
the Class of 1957 graduate with such a 
gaping chink in their armor? Yet Ameri- 
can colleges all too generally leave them 
vulnerable to perhaps the most insidious 
of all present dangers: the peril not 
merely of limited access to, but of un- 
warned blindness to, the full, first-hand 
evidence in every field where man—the 
living, judging, acting man—is vitally 
engaged. 

It is not too late to do something 
about it. 














“Y EL PADRE ETERNO SE ARDIA .. .” 


EN TORNO AL TEATRO POPULAR MEXICANO 


Joun E. ENGLEKIRK 
Tulane University 


Mis vuelos de escape del mundo en- 
claustrado del libro por los campos ex- 
pansivos del folklore datan del verano de 
1939 cuando atin respiraba el aire salu- 
dable del Valle del Rio Grande, encantado 
con la geografia fisica y humana de la 
regién y con los restos de la herencia 
hispdnica de Ofiate y de Vargas.* Un 
dia, entre nuevos materiales folkléricos 
depositados en la biblioteca de la Uni- 
versidad de Nuevo México, di con una 
copia manuscrita del célebre drama 
romantico, Herndn o La vuelta del cruzado 
del mexicano Fernando Calderén, obra 
cuyo origen y autor desconocia en absoluto 
el pueblo nuevomexicano. Letras de 
molde relatan la historia de mis pes- 
quisas en torno a la jornada del “cruzado” 
desde tierras de México hasta los pue- 
blecitos y ranchos del Rio Grande.' Y 
en otro estudio he recogido otros tantos 
datos sobre el repertorio del teatro 
popular acumulados en aquellas mismas 
investigaciones que me llevaron a los 
cuatro rincones del estado y que me 
pusieron en contacto con los mas celosos 
guardianes de cultura hispAnica de Nuevo 
México.? 

El teatro popular del sudoeste no es, 
desde luego, desconocido. Mucho se ha 
escrito ya sobre las pastorelas, o “mystery 
plays,”’ y sobre obras como Los comanches, 
Los matachines, Moros y cristianos, y 
Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe? Lo que a 
mi me atrajo mds la atencién fué que 
muchas de estas obras eran indudable- 
mente de origen culto y de fecha mds 
© menos reciente, es decir, no antes de 


* A paper read at the South Atlantic Modern 
Language Association meeting held in Miami, 
Florida, November 27-29, 1952. 





fines del siglo XVIII. Era evidente 
también que—con la posible excepcidén de 
Los tejanos* y Los comanches’—las demas 
todas eran de México. En el caso de 
Cain y Abel, por ejemplo, el mismo 
copista—el humilde y respetado car- 
pintero Préspero S. Baca (1875- ) de 
Bernalillo—nos proporciona el nombre del 
autor, Constancio 8. Sudrez, y el lugar y 
la fecha de publicacién del original 
(México, 1898), datos no siempre apro- 
vechados por los que se han interesado en 
el folklore nuevomexicano.* Es interesante 
observar que la obra no figura entre otras 
muchas del autor citadas por Monterde’, 
resultando, pues, que el teatro popular 
nuevomexicano nos ha descubierto una 
obra que posiblemente hubiera faltado 
para siempre en el repertorio del teatro 
culto mexicano. Esto hubiera sucedido si 
en el verano de 1948, después de ocho 
afios de btisqueda en bibliotecas y 
librerias de México, no hubiera dado con 
un ejemplar en una coleccién particular 
de varios miles de obras dramaticas, 
impresas y manuscritas, de propiedad de 
Paz Jiménez y su hija, de Guadalajara, 
quienes habian trabajado en las tablas 
por mas de treinta afios. Si tan obscura 
vida parece haber soportado el Cain y 
Abel de Sudrez en la historia del teatro 
culto, puedo confirmar que tampoco ha 
gozado de éxito en el teatro popular ni 
de México ni de Nuevo México donde, 
que yo sepa, nunca ha sido representado. 

En fin, asi fué que siguiendo las 
huellas de Cain y Abel y de otras piezas 
del teatro popular nuevomexicano, me 
encontré un dia en la frontera, encamina- 
dos mis pies tierra adentro. Cinco viajes 
distintos me han llevado desde El Paso 
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y San Antonio hasta mas all4 de la 
capital mexicana. He andado de pueblo 
en pueblo y de rancho en rancho, salu- 
dando a mis nuevos informantes con 
noticias de amigos distanciados por el 
espacio y el tiempo. Era yo una especie 
de correo ambulante medieval. El poder 
presentarme a un empresario de Zacatecas 
como amigo de su antiguo cuate de 
Chihuahua ha sido como las proverbiales 
y magicas palabras que me han abierto 
las puertas por dondequiera que me he 
dirigido entre los aficionados al drama 
popular. Y asi también de mano en 
mano, de manuscrito en manuscrito, de 
rancho en rancho, se han divulgado estas 
piezas teatrales por todo México—y aun 
allende la frontera. Yo sé de braceros 
mexicanos de Jalisco y Durango que 
llevaban en el modesto equipaje copia de 
otra copia de una obra popular para las 
lejanas tierras de California y Wyoming. 
No me olvidaré jamds de un tipo, de 
nombre Jestis Ramfrez (1876- ) de 
Guadalupe, Zacatecas, que hacia el nego- 
cio de vender copias de una larga pas- 
torela—bien conocida por esos lugares— 
titulada Los siete vicios, a diez pesos cada 
una, que enviaba por correo a com- 
patriotas que trabajaban en el pafs de los 
gringos donde la nostalgia les conmovia a 
pedir estos pedacitos, diriamos, de la 
patria ausente. 

En contraste con el teatro popular 
nuevomexicano, lo poco que se ha escrito 
sobre el mexicano consiste poco mds o 
menos en breves pdginas nostdlgicas de 
costumbristas mexicanos sobre las pas- 
torelas que deleitaban su juventud. 
Recientemente, si, se han publicado 
algunos manuscritos aislados; pero, que 
yo sepa, nadie ha intentado darnos un 
cuadro general de este teatro que in- 
dudablemente florecia hasta muy entrado 
el siglo actual—a juzgar por el nimero y 
la diversidad de manuscritos que atin hoy 
se encuentran en manos del pueblo— 
y que vive todavia una vida precaria 
por cierto, a no decir moribunda, prin- 
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cipalmente entre los campesinos de Jalisco 
hacia el norte.® 

Hoy, pues, quisiera darles una idea de 
la naturaleza y del estado del teatro de 
esta regidn—donde mas he trabajado— 
a base de manuscritos y de datos recogidos 
en inolvidables charlas con mas de 
una centena de humildes aficionados, los 
guardianes de un ramo folklérico que ha 
de caer sepultado con ellos en el olvido. 

Pueden clasificarse en tres grupos 
principales las obras que constituyen el 
repertorio del teatro de esta regién 
norte-central de México: 

I. El baile dramatizado’, bien repre- 
sentado por Moros y cristianos y Los 
matachines.'° De éstos el m4s conocido 
por allf es el primero con sus variantes 
La morisma o Los doce pares o La cor- 
poracién de San Juan Bautista. Funda- 
mentalmente es el mismo drama europeo 
traido a América por los conquistadores, 
que hasta ayer se representaba—con 
una diversidad de textos, bailes y trajes— 
en dondequiera en el Nuevo Mundo." 
Hasta hace poco fué muy popular en 
tierras de Zacatecas y Durango. Apolinar 
Aguirre (1903- ), jefe de “La morisma” 
de Zacatecas, me conté que su “Cor- 
poracién” “levantaba”’ la obra en Guada- 
lupe, pueblo cercano, cada 24 de junio, 
o sea Dia de San Juan, mientras la 
Corporacién de Guadalupe “levantaba”’ 
la suya en Zacatecas cada 27 de agosto. 
En Torreén, Pedro VelAzquez (1902-  ) 
la representaba con regularidad hasta 
que intervino el Gobierno del Estado 
all4 por 1938. La fiesta duraba ocho 
dias y era “cosa espléndida,” segtin sus 
mismas palabras. El verano de 1948, en 
Michoacan, pude verificar la vitalidad de 
este viejo drama medieval. Cuando, al 
hacer explosién el vole4n Paricutin, los 
de San Juan Parangaricutiro tuvieron 
que abandonar el pueblo, llevaron consigo 
cuanto pudieron salvar—inclusive su 
teatro popular—para fundar otro pueblo 
al cual dieron el nombre de Los Conejos. 
Hoy, pues, en el nuevo pueblo de Los 
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Conejos siguen “levantando” Moros y 
cristianos cada 24 de junio como en los 
viejos tiempos del sepultado San Juan. 
Y el mismo dia—y en otras ocasiones 
festivas también—bailan todavia Los 
matachines, y vuelven los pastores cada 
Nochebuena para darle gracias al Santo 
Nifio nacido en el nuevo hogar. 

II. El teatro laico, que consta mayor- 
mente de piezas cortas del tipo de sainete, 
de autor conocido y de libro impreso. 
Se representan siempre estos sainetes— 
de los cuales tienen copias manuscritas 
muchos empresarios del pueblo—junta- 
mente con obras mds largas, en particu- 
lar con las pastorelas. Los mds divulgados 
se titulan El zapatero y su suegra,” 
El payo de Guadalajara," Cerveza, Sainete 
del hombre borracho. Encuéntranse tam- 
bién manuscritos de obras mds extensas, 
de tres actos, piezas romAnticas de antafio 
muy parecidas al drama de Fernando 
Calderén. Por regla general se representan 
estas obras largas no tanto por aficién 
como por negocio. Alguna vez he dado 
con ejemplar impreso de éstas, y de los 
sainetes, que se vendian en los pequefios 
puestos del mercado o de la plaza en 
dias ya pasados. La mayoria de los 
sainetes salieron en las conocidas edi- 
ciones econédmicas de Vanegas Arroyo, 
famosos propagadores del arte popular. 

III. El teatro religioso, el cual plantea 
mas problemas en cuanto al origen y la 
difusién de las obras que lo componen. 
Su repertorio, ademds, es el ms extenso. 
La obra mds popular de esta categoria es 
la que ha recibido el nombre genérico de 
La pastorela, pero que se conoce también 
por muy diversos nombres, tales como: 
Coloquio de los pastores, Los siete vicios, 
El gran concilidbulo, Cuaderno del Naci- 
miento de Nifio Jesiis, y otros por el 
estilo. El titulo suele variar de cuaderno 
a cuaderno, segtin el capricho del maestro 
que dirA con todo orgullo que su obra es 
distinta de todas las dem4s—cada maestro 
empefidndose en dar a la suya algunos 
retoques de su propia originalidad e 
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inspiracién. Y el carActer y el ntimero de 
los episodios y de los personajes—in- 
clusive el orden en que se suceden— 
varian también de manuscrito a manus- 
crito. Realmente son Luzbel, el Angel 
Miguel, el Ermitafio, Bato, Gila, Brasy 
Bartolo, los tmicos personajes que 
aparecen juntos en casi todas las pas- 
torelas; y las escenas que jamds faltan son 
precisamente aquéllas en que acttian 
estos personajes: la de Luzbel y Miguel, 
la del Ermitafio, la de la cena de los 
pastores, la de la caminata, la de la 
Adoracién y del Ofrecimiento. 

El verano de 1948 di con un cuaderno 
que contiene casi todos los episodios de 
las distintas variantes. De propiedad de 
Agustin Torres (ca. 1905- ) de Morelia, 
el manuscrito lleva el titulo Coloquio de 
Nuestro Padre Addn. Abrese con el 
destierro de Luzbel, seguido del Gran 
Concilio de los Vicios y de los episodios 
de Adfn y Eva, Cafn y Abel, las tres 
Gracias, los pastores, la caminata, la 
Adoracién y el Ofrecimiento. Los versos 
han degenerado casi en pura prosa y 
grandes trechos resultan ininteligibles. 
Es de entenderse que es obra larguisima, 
de mds de cuarenta pAginas de tamafio 
grande, cuya representacién dura casi 
toda una noche. 

Otras obras del teatro  religioso— 
algunas de las cuales, como acabo de 
indicar, constituyen a veces parte in- 
tegral de una pastorela'*—son: Addn y 
Eva, Los Reyes Magos, Coloquio de San 
José, Coloquio de San Isidro, Coloquio de 
San Alejo, Nuestra Sefiora del Refugio, 
Coloquio denominado de la Sania Cruz, 
y las mil y distintas dramatizaciones de 
las cuatro apariciones de la Virgen de 
Guadalupe. Todas las citadas, con la 
excepcién de los coloquios de Guadalupe, 
son menos divulgadas que las pastorelas, 
y los manuscritos varian poco entre si. 
Aunque andénimas, es mds que probable 
que la mayorfa pueden atribuirse a autor 
conocido, y probable también que en 
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alguna parte existen ejemplares im- 
presos. 

Aqui conviene llamar la atencién al 
hecho de que tanto entre los manuscritos 
de pastorelas mexicanas como entre 
aquéllos de Addn y Eva, Los Reyes 
Magos, Coloquio de San José, y los 
coloquios de Guadalupe, encontré no 
pocos de textos idénticos—no hablo de 
“‘variantes’”’ ni de “‘versiones’’*—a los de 
las mismas obras conocidas en Nuevo 
México. Las demds obras citadas no 
figuran en el repertorio nuevomexicano."* 

Otra categoria de obra religiosa menos 
popular—y casi siempre con firma de 
autor—consiste en las piezas publicadas 
en ediciones baratas por Vanegas Ar- 
royo, los Padres Salesianos, y aun las 
casas editoras de San Antonio, Texas, 
como Lozano y la Witt Publishing 
Company. Son éstas mds bien imitaciones 
mal logradas de las pastorelas, o son 
dramatizaciones de otros episodios de la 
Sagrada Escritura, que se llaman: /n- 
fierno, mundo y gloria o Los tres Reyes 
Magos (1896), La cuna del Nitio Dios 
(1892), La adoracién de los Santos Reyes 
(1889), Los cuernos del diablo (1883), 
Dimds el buen ladrén (s.£.), La aurora de 
la redencién (1869), La boda de Bato y 
Gila o sea la pata del diablo (1848), y Los 
hijos de Bato y Bras o Travesuras del 
diablo (1848). Impresas o en manuscrito, 
se encuentran en muchas partes, pero 
son representadas pocas veces por los 
empresarios del pueblo, cuyo reperto- 
rio activo est&4 reducido, como regla 
normal, a una pastorela, a un coloquio de 
Guadalupe, y a alguno que otro sainete. 

El andar entre la gente en busca de 
manuscritos y de informes es sdélo una 
parte de mis investigaciones folkléricas. 
Igualmente importante es el aspecto 
documental. La novela, los tratados 
histéricos, los cuadros de costumbres, los 
libros de recuerdos de otros dias, también 
echan por lo menos un poquito de luz 
sobre el cardcter del teatro popular en el 
pasado—aquel pasado jam4s alcanzado 
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por mis informantes de setenta ni aun los 
de noventa afios de edad. 

Sabemos que durante la época colonial 
el teatro sirvid como uno de los medios 
mas eficaces para la evangelizacién de los 
indios. Célebre es la labor de los fran- 
ciscanos en este sentido, y conocida la 
detallada descripcién que nos da Moto- 
linfa en su Historia de los indios de la 
Nueva Espafia de una fantadstica repre- 
sentacién de Addn y Eva frente al 
Hospital de México en el afio 1538.” 
Desde aquel afio hasta entrado el siglo 
XVII hubo otras dramatizaciones—en 
espafiol y en nahuatl—de la Sagrada 
Escritura y de los divinos misterios. 
Para nosotros aqui reunidos da satis- 
faccién especial sefialar que la primera 
representacién de una obra dramatica 
en nuestro pais tuvo lugar el dia 24 de 
junio de 1567 en una misién de los 
espafioles cerca de esta misma ciudad de 
Miami."* Y finalmente, a un hijo adoptivo 
de Nuevo México siempre halaga re- 
cordar las noticias cantadas por el poeta- 
soldado, Gaspar de Villagra, en su 
poema épico sobre las hazafias del con- 
quistador de Ofiate. Cuenta el capitan 
Villagré que al llegar a las orillas del 
Rio Grande—que se calcula cerca de lo 
que es hoy El Paso—los conquistadores 
celebraron debidamente el dia, repre- 
sentando un drama escrito a propésito 
por el capitan Farfan sobre la entrada de 
los misioneros en aquellas tierras bravas 
del norte. Esto fué el dia 30 de abril de 
1598. Y meses después, segiin Gaspar, en 
honor de la fausta ocasién de la funda- 
cién de San Juan de los Caballeros— 
primera capital del estado—celebraron 
una corrida de toros y asombraron a los 
indios con el impresionante espectdculo 
de Moros y cristianos.'® 

Estos datos preciosos revelan que los 
primeros espafioles a entrar en tierras del 
norte de México llevaron consigo una 
gran aficiédn al teatro. Pero escasean 
datos—si no faltan del todo—para los 
siglos posteriores.2® No serd hasta fines 
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del siglo XVIII y principios del XIX 
cuando damos con las primeras noticias 
de la existencia, entre el pueblo mexicano, 
de lo que debieron ser las pastorelas que 
se representan hasta hoy en dia. 

Una de las primeras—si no la primera— 
sobre la cual tenemos datos concretos, 
inclusive el mismo texto, es la escrita por 
“Fl Pensador Mexicano,” popularmente 
conocida por el titulo equivocado de La 
noche mds venturosa.”* Hay quien afirma 
que fué Lizardi el primero en usar la pa- 
labra “‘pastorela’”’ con referencia a este 
tipo de coloquio casero de Navidad.” 
Y nadie menos que el propio Cura de 
Dolores, don Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, 
fué de los primeros en concurrir a una 
representacién de la célebre pastorela: 
“‘y que siendo ‘la estacién de los coloquios 
o pastorelas, especie de comedias caseras 
que se hacen en las familias para solem- 
nizar el nacimiento del Salvador, con- 
currié a una de esas diversiones en casa de 
mis primos, los Septién, en donde estaba 
alojado el obispo (Abad y Queipo) y uno 
de los cuales estaba casado con la hija 
inica del intendente, y vi sentado en el 
mismo canapé a éste, al obispo, y al cura 
Hidalgo.’”* Esto fué en Guanajuato en 
enero de 1810, ocho meses antes del 
Glorioso Grito. 

En la literatura costumbrista del siglo 
pasado abundan referencias y alusiones 
a las pastorelas, evidenciando su pre- 
sencia y vitalidad por todo México desde 
el lejano Yucatan hasta el Rio Grande. 
Al contrario—sea dicho de paso—faltan 
datos sobre la vida popular de las dem4s 
obras citadas. A veces es facil deducir que 
la representacién que se describe es la de 
la pastorela en su forma mas sencilla. 
Pero cuando un cronista confiesa haber 
asistido a una pastorela en San Luis 
Potosi que comenzé a las once de la 
noche y terminé a las siete del dia si- 
guiente, oa otra en Nayarit que duré mas 
de catorce horas, entonces, si, sabemos 
que se trata de una obra parecida a la 
de Agustin Torres de Morelia o a otras 
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que tengo en mi poder en que trabajan 
hasta catorce diablos! 

Por no permitir el tiempo describirles 
en detalle el cardcter y el argumento de 
algunas de estas obras, dejaré al cronista 
Miguel Galindo satisfacer la curiosidad 
de ustedes con el relato que nos da de un 
episodio tragi-cémico que tuvo lugar 
durante la representacién de una pastorela 
en Colima hace ya mas de medio siglo. 
Al anciano don Angel Mejia, misico 
ambulante y empresario, se le ocurrié 
que el actor que representara al Padre 
Eterno deberia bajar del cielo en una 
canastilla cubierta con nubes de algodén. 
Hay que advertir que en Colima en esa 
época atin no habia luz eléctrica y que 
por consiguiente las iluminaciones del 
escenario, aunque pintorescas, resulta- 
ban—en dados casos—mas que peligrosas. 
Todo se preparé para el estreno. Y ya 
presenciamos la escena del paraiso 


en la que nuestra madre Eva cede a las ase- 
chanzas de la serpiente, y luego va y seduce a 
nuestro padre Add&n, con sus melosas insinua- 
ciones . . . Se llega la hora terrible en que el 
Padre Eterno desciende entre nubes de lo alto 
de los cielos, al lugar en que se encuentran los 
culpables. Bien disfrazado el actor, don Alejo, 
el quesero, que parecifa un indio de Suchi- 
tl4n . . . con su manto lleno de brillantes lente- 
juelas y metido en la cesta rodeada de nubes 
de algodén, se da la orden por el traspunte de 
que comiencen a hacerlo bajar lentamente, a 
la vez que a los de las luces se ordena que las 
enciendan. Para el pdblico, ante los contrista- 
dos delincuentes, comienzan las luces a llenar 
el escenario de una luz fantdstica, y luego, de 
lo alto, desciende la nube, y a poco aparece la 
figura del Padre Eterno, que comienza a hablar 
fuerte y preguntar: ;Addén, Addn, zen dénde 
estés, Ad4n?—jSefior, la mujer que me diste 
por compafiera me ha engafiado!—contesté 
Adén.—(Me estoy quemando)—dijo a media 
voz el Padre Eterno, a la vez que, en efecto, 
las nubes de algodén se incendiaban por la 
imprudencia de uno de los que tenfan en la 
mano las luces artificiales que las acercé6 mucho 
a las nubes. El pdblico crefa que la luz era de 
la representacién, pero como el fuego cundia y 
el Padre Eterno se ardia, hablé con mds fuerza: 
iMe estoy quemando! Advertido don Angel 
Mejia de que la quemazén no era propia del 
Coloquio, les llamé la atencién a los que tenfan 
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en la mano los extremos de la soga que sostenfa 
la canastilla, que alarmados, la soltaron, y 
entonces el Padre Eterno bajé del cielo al 
suelo rdpidamente, en medio de una verdadera 
llamarada, pues toda la nube se incendié con 
el répido descenso. Cayé el telén para ocultar 
al ptblico los incidentes chuscos del apaga- 
miento, y creyé aquél que todo habia sido del 
libreto, por lo que, a las otras dos funciones, 
don Angel tuvo teatro lleno; pero don Alejo el 
Quesero, ya no quiso volver a descender del 
cielo representando al Padre Eterno.™ 


Y como suelen terminar los coloquios 
de estos humildes maestros, asi quiero 
despedirme yo, con el verso final de una 
pastorela titulada El triunfo de la ino- 
cencia en los campos de Belem, recogida en 
Salamanca, Guanajuato, que dice asi: 


Gracias te doy joh pdblico lucido! 
Gracias también la tierra que pisamos. 
Sélo esperamos de Dios el perdén. 
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toire of the New Mexican Spanish Folk- 
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firmadas por J. M. McCrossen, The Role of the 
Church and the Folk in the Development of the 
Early Drama in New Mexico (Philadelphia, 
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LOS TIEMPOS DEL INDICATIVO 


AnfBaL VARGAS-BARON 
University of Washington 


No cabe dentro de los limites de este 
ensayo un estudio completo del indicativo 
espafiol, ni lo consideramos indispensable 
para nuestro propédsito. Se trata de 
determinar si cada uno de los tiempos del 
indicativo posee un valor temporal bien 
definido que podamos llamar normal y de 
ver en qué circunstancias varia o se 
desplaza dentro de la escala temporal 
establecida. 

La palabra “tiempo” sugiere la idea de 
medida humana, medida de duracién 
temporal. Por medio de la nocién de 
“tiempo” logramos medir la duracién de 
todos nuestros actos y de los fenédmenos 
del universo. Igualmente, podemos fijar 
el comienzo, el curso y el fin de los 
mismos. Podemos, ademas, relacionar 
temporalmente unos actos con otros, 
indicando la anterioridad, la coincidencia 
parcial o total o la posterioridad de unos 
con respecto a otros. 

Seguin los fildlogos, en los origenes de la 
conjugacién indoeuropea la idea de tiempo 
era muy secundaria en el sistema verbal, 
ocupando el primer rango la nocidn 
aspectual. En el latin y luego en el 
espafiol la nocién temporal pasé a ocupar 
el lugar principal, pero no tnico. 

Lo primero que nos sorprende al 
fijarnos en los tiempos del indicativo es 
su nimero: un total de diez tiempos, si 
incluimos los dos que la Academia 
Espafiola separa para formar el llamado 
modo potencial. Ante tan crecido niimero 
de tiempos se hace urgente determinar el 
momento 0 momentos desde donde hemos 
de medirlos u observarlos. No hay mas 
que examinar la muy variada y confusa 
nomenclatura de los tiempos verbales 
para darse cuenta de que los investi- 
gadores no estén de acuerdo sobre este 
punto fundamental. Sin embargo, la 


tendencia general—expresa o tdcita— 
tiende a medir todos los actos o fendé- 
menos desde el momento de la palabra. 
A primera vista parece légica y practica: 
nada més natural que considerar todos 
los actos desde el momento actual. Pero 
si aceptamos tal parecer, el valor temporal 
de los tiempos verbales se_ restringe 
enormemente y no se comprende cémo 
ha llegado el idioma a crear o admitir 
tantos tiempos aparentemente innece- 
sarios. Ahora bien, de los diez tiempos del 
indicativo, nueve mantienen todo su 
vigor y sdélo uno viene perdiendo terreno 
(el pretérito perfecto o ‘“anterior”), 
particularmente en el lenguaje hablado, 
por ser éste menos exigente en la delimita- 
cién de los tiempos. :Cémo explicar 
tan sorprendente persistencia, especial- 
mente en los tiempos del pasado, si los 
contemplamos todos desde un solo punto? 
Es nuestro parecer que existen dos 
zonas temporales perfectamente indepen- 
dientes una de otra y cada cual con su 
propia “ventana” o punto de enfoque 
desde el cual medimos o situamos tem- 
poralmente los tiempos verbales com- 
prendidos dentro de esa zona. La primera 
es la zona de la actualidad y |a segunda la 
zona del recuerdo. Situando la ‘‘ventana” 
para la primera zona en el momento de la 
palabra, vemos pasar ante ella lo que 
sucede o contintia en la actualidad; lo ya 
pasado lo vemos como terminado con 
relacién a la “ventana” y nada mas; lo 
futuro lo imaginamos o intuimos. La 
zona del recuerdo abarca mayor escala de 
tiempos, precisamente porque la vemos 
como recordada. Gracias a la memoria, el 
pasado es mucho més nuestro que el 
presente, y el porvenir es posible intuirlo 
como reflejo de nuestra experiencia 


pasada. 
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Ahora bien, si observ4ramos los actos 
y fenémenos siempre desde una sola de 
las ‘“‘ventanas,” dejarfan de existir para 
nosotros los tiempos (no los actos) de la 
otra zona. Algo parecido debe de suceder 
por un corto espacio de tiempo a quien 
algin accidente haya privado de la 
memoria—de su pasado recordado—pero 
pronto contar4 de nuevo con dos zonas 
y dos puntos de enfoque. La mente 
humana es un aparato de funcionamiento 
tan sutil y tan 4gil que salta, enla- 
zandolas, de una ventana a la otra como 
un mecanismo de trasmisién automAtica, 
sin que se note el menor esfuerzo. De ahi 
resulta la aparente unidad de punto de 
vista. 

Pasamos ahora a examinar la nocién 
temporal ordinaria de los tiempos de cada 
zona y su relacién con la “ventana” o 
punto de enfoque correspondientes. Mas 
tarde nos ocuparemos del ‘“desplaza- 
miento”’ de los tiempos o de su atraccién 
hacia la otra zona para mejor expresar lo 
puramente aspectual, con el consiguiente 
debilitamiento de la nocién temporal 
precisa. 

Agrupacién temporal por zonas. Zona 
del recuerdo. Caben en esta zona los 
tiempos siguientes: 1. Pretérito. 2. Im- 
perfecto. 3. Pluscuamperfecto. 4. Pre- 
térito perfecto o Anterior. 5. Condicional 
o Pos-pretérito. 6. Condicional perfecto o 
Ante-pos-pretérito. Zona de la actualidad. 
Caben en esta zona: 1. Presente. 2. 
Presente perfecto o Perfecto. 3. Futuro. 
4. Futuro perfecto o Ante-futuro. 

Para evitar innecesaria confusién nos 
cefiimos en general a la nomenclatura 
tradicional. Agregamos algunos nombres 
mas claros o sencillos, particularmente de 
los sugeridos por Andrés Bello. 

Usos de los tiempos de la zona del 
recuerdo. 1. El pretérito. El pretérito es un 
tiempo del pasado que expresa actos 
puntuales o medidos, que en resumidas 
cuentas viene a ser lo mismo: lo medido 
es una extensiédn de lo puntual. Puede 
representar un acto, una serie completa 
de actos, la perfeccién de una accién o su 
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iniciacién. Es caracteristica esencial y 
singular del pretérito el expresar o 
implicar siempre un punto o una medida. 
Podemos decir de él que es puntual o que 
tiene tal o cual medida temporal, como 
podemos demostrar el tamafio de cual- 
quier objeto. Ningtin otro tiempo verbal 
posee en igual grado esta caracteristica, 
excepcién hecha del perfecto (o ante- 
presente) cuando lo usamos, ilégica pero 
frecuentemente, para remplazar al pre- 
térito. Los demds tiempos expresan 
relacién con un momento, pero no miden 
los actos. La medida del pretérito abarca 
desde un punto hasta una extensidén 
cualquiera, pero toda su extensién queda 
enmarcada dentro de la “ventana” ima- 
ginaria empleada por el observador. 
Ejemplos: ‘La comedia duré una hora,” 
“Vivi en Chile diez afios,” ‘“Levanté la 
mano” (puntual), “Escribi mil coplas” 
(serie completa), “Ayer llegé mi amigo” 
(a las cinco). Nétese que en el ultimo 
ejemplo “ayer” no es la verdadera medida 
empleada, pero que ésta siempre puede 
indicarse con precisién absoluta. En un 
ejemplo como “Comimos a las seis” no 
nos referimos, como es obvio, a la dura- 
cién del acto de comer, sino a su iniciacién 
(pretérito puntual). La frase ‘“Conocf 
anoche al profesor de matematicas” 
indica el acto de trabar conocimiento y no 
la duracién del conocimiento. Con res- 
pecto a lo anterior y a lo que diremos 
luego sobre el perfecto, es sugerente la 
cita siguiente de M. Criado de Val: 
“La accién expresada por el pretérito es 
aislada, independiente del presente; per- 
tenece a un pasado de “memoria” que 
recoge islotes de tiempo que no tienen 
apenas proyeccién sobre la actualidad.’” 
Y también la siguiente de Andrés Bello, 
que, aunque de aplicacién muy limitada, 
tiende a desvincular el pretérito del 
momento de la palabra: “Es propiedad 
del pretérito sugerir la idea de negacién 
relativa al presente. Decir que una cosa 
fué es insinuar que no es.’”” 

2. El imperfecto (o co-pretérito). El 
imperfecto denota coexistencia con un 
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momento pasado, es decir, con la ‘“‘ven- 
tana” del recuerdo, pero no cabe dentro 
de ella, como un cuadro demasiado ancho 
para su marco. De la accién imperfecta 
nos interesa sélo la parte que se “ve” 
ante la “ventana,” es decir, la parte de 
dicha accién que corresponde con el 
momento o perfodo de referencia, aunque 
sepamos que hay mas antes e intuyamos 
que puede haber mds después. No medi- 
mos el acto; solamente lo relacionamos 
con un momento pasado. Puede coexistir, 
en parte, con un pretérito o, parcial o 
indefinidamente, con otro imperfecto. 
Es de naturaleza durativa, particular- 
mente con verbos imperfectivos (o per- 
manentes), o iterativa, particularmente 
con verbos perfectivos (o desinentes). 
Ejemplos: “Dijo que estaba cansado,” 
“Refa y lloraba al mismo tiempo,” 
“Me regafiaba por cualquier cosa” (uso 
iterativo). 

3. El pluscuamperfecto. El pluscuam- 
perfecto representa un acto o fenédmeno 
terminado antes del momento o 
“ventana” del recuerdo. Lo situamos en 
el tiempo mirando hacia atréis desde 
dicha “ventana.” No nos interesa su 
duracién sino su fin, y éste en relacién 
con el momento del recuerdo. Ejemplos: 
“Contesté que habfa recibido el tele- 
grama,” “Insistia en que me habia 
devuelto el libro.” Tiene también un uso 
iterativo, como se vera en la seccién 
siguiente. 

4. El anterior (0 pretérito perfecto). 
El anterior expresa un acto o fenédmeno 
terminado inmediatamente antes del mo- 
mento o “‘ventana’”’ del recuerdo. No apa- 
rece dentro del marco de la “ventana” 
porque ha terminado al llegar a ese punto. 
Como con el pluscuamperfecto, no nos 
interesa su duracién sino su fin, pero en 
relacién con el momento del recuerdo. 
Debido a su extremada rigidez y a que 
“se codea,” por decirlo asi, con el mo- 
mento del recuerdo, ha desaparecido casi 
por completo del lenguaje familiar, que no 
se fija en tan sutiles distinciones, siendo 
remplazado por el pretérito puntual, o por 
el pluscuamperfecto iterativo en relacién 


con un imperfecto. Se mantiene pre- 
cariamente por tradicién en el lenguaje 
literario, aunque poco o nada en el 
drama moderno.’ Se emplea con verbos 
perfectivos. Ejemplo: “Cuando hubo 
terminado su discurso, se senté’’ o més 
frecuentemente, “Cuando terminé su 
discurso, se senté.” La segunda cons- 
truccién se aproxima bastante a ésta: 
“Terminé su discurso y se senté”; y 
puede ser remplazada también por ésta: 
“Terminado su discurso, se senté.” 

Valdria la pena llamar aqui la atencién 
al uso de varios pretéritos en serie, que 
corresponden a una serie igual de “‘ven- 
tanas” en el recuerdo. Por ejemplo: 
“Juanito se levanté muy tarde, se vistiéd 
a la carrera, se desayuné y salidé.” 

E] pluscuamperfecto, y no el anterior, 
se usa cuando la accién inmediatamente 
anterior es iterativa. Requiere el im- 
perfecto en la otra cldusula: “En cuanto 
habia despachado el correo, se iba al café 
a charlar con sus amigos.” 

5. El condicional (0 pos-pretérito). 
El condicional expresa, en su uso or- 
dinario, una accién posterior al momento 
o “ventana” del recuerdo o, mas bien, 
una accién intuida desde ese momento. 
Ejemplo: “Jesucristo prometid a sus 
apéstoles que volveria.”’ 

6. El condicional perfecto (0 ante-pos- 
pretérito). Indica este tiempo un acto 
terminado antes de un momento posterior 
al del recuerdo e intufdo desde éste. Nos 
interesa el fin del acto y no su duracién. 
Ejemplo: “Dijo que para fines del mes 
habria terminado el trabajo.” 

El uso especial de estos dos tiempos en 
oraciones condicionales no cabe dentro 
de este resumen. Nétese que estos dos 
tiempos se encuentran relacionados con 
la “ventana” del recuerdo, sin que sea 
obligatorio que ellos mismos ocurran 
antes del momento en que hablamos. 
Su relacién es puramente de posterioridad 
al momento del recuerdo. 

Usos de los tiempos de la zona de la 
actualidad. Examinemos ahora los tiempos 
del indicativo que estén {fntimamente 
ligados con el momento en que hablamos. 
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Abramos otra ventana en el Tiempo, de 
modo que coincida con el momento en 
que hablamos. 

1. El presente. Por dicha “ventana” 
vemos pasar la accién del tiempo verbal 
llamado presente. Este tiempo expresa, 
en su uso corriente, acciones o fenédmenos 
en pleno desarrollo, més bien que como 
iniciados o terminados. Tiene idénticas 
caracteristicas que el imperfecto, pero es 
un acontecer ante nuestros ojos, por 
decirlo asi. Ejemplos: ‘‘Cierro los ojos,” 
“Contemplo el paisaje,” ‘Vivimos en el 
siglo XX,” “Juan es norteamericano.” 

Nos servimos de él también para ex- 
presar las llamadas “verdades eternas”’: 
“El hombre es mortal,” “El mundo da 
vueltas alrededor del sol.’ 

2. El perfecto (o ante-presente). Para 
expresar cualquier accién anterior al 
momento de la palabra, pero enfocada 
desde él, sin intervencién del momento del 
recuerdo, no contamos m4s que con un 
tiempo, el llamado perfecto. Dicho tiempo, 
asi enfocado, no puede revelarnos la 
duracién o desarrollo de una acciéh sino 
su fin, es decir, nos la presenta como 
terminada o perfecta, sin precisar el 
momento en que ocurrié. Es una simple 
anterioridad con respecto al punto de 
enfoque. Ejemplos: “Sé que ha llegado 
Juan,” ‘“—,Ha estado usted en México?— 
Si, sefior; he estado alli—-Cudndo es- 
tuvo usted alli?—Estuve (y no “He esta- 
do’’) alli durante el verano pasado.” 

Con respecto al perfecto dice Criado de 
Val: “Al menos no se trata de una forma 
verbal cuya expresién dé a los hechos el 
aspecto de estar detenidos en el pasado, 
sino, por el contrario, el de estar enlazados 
con la actualidad (p. 102). 

3. El futuro. Para expresar el futuro 
inmediato empleamos de _ preferencia 
frases verbales tales como el presente del 
verbo ir a seguido del infinitivo del verbo 
correspondiente. Para expresar acciones 
futuras mediatas empleamos el futuro. 
Puede este tiempo emplearse en frases 
absolutas, trasladindonos mentalmente 
a@ una ventana imaginaria desde la cual 
observaremos dicha accién. Ejemplos: 
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“Te llamaré a las cinco,” ‘“Venderé esta 
casa y compraré otra més moderna.” 
Sin embargo, se intuye un hilo sutil que 
va desde el momento en que se habla 
hasta el tiempo de la accién futura: 
“(Te digo que) venderé esta casa y 
compraré otra m4s moderna.” Nétese 
que dicha accién futura puede subordi- 
narse facilmente al presente o al perfecto— 
tiempos de la misma zona—pero no sin 
violencia a los tiempos del grupo del 
pasado: “Te digo o Te he dicho (pero 
no: Te dije) que venderé esta casa.” 

4. El futuro perfecto (o ante-futuro). 
Expresa anterioridad a un momento 
futuro visto desde la ‘“‘ventana” de la 
actualidad. La accién se mira como 
terminada para entonces. Ejemplo: ‘An- 
tes de las diez habré terminado este 
capitulo.” Este tiempo es de uso bas- 
tante limitado y tiende a ser sustituido 
en el lenguaje familiar por el futuro. 
Ambos tiempos se resienten, como es 
natural, de vaguedad temporal y por eso 
se acercan bastante, por el aspecto, a los 
tiempos del modo subjuntivo. 

Distincién entre el pretérito y el per- 
fecto. Criado de Val, en su muy impor- 
tante estudio de los tiempos pasados del 
indicativo (p. 116), establece tres ca- 
racteristicas principales del perfecto: la. 
Anterioridad al momento de la palabra; 
2a. Aspecto perfectivo; 3a. Nocién tem- 
poral de proximidad. Vamos a exami- 
narlas. 

la. De que el perfecto exprese la idea de 
anterioridad, no cabe la menor duda. 
¢Anterioridad a qué? Generalmente, al 
acto de la palabra, que no es lo mismo 
que las vagas expresiones adverbiales de 
tiempo como “ahora,” “hoy,” “esta 
mafana,” “hace un momento” y otras, 
que acompafian la frase con frecuencia. 
Adem4s, aunque por ahora de poca im- 
portancia, en oraciones que no tratan de 
realidades sino de posibles aconteci- 
mientos, puede expresar anterioridad a 
otro momento mental futuro, expreso o 
sugerido en dichas oraciones.® 

2a. Mirado el perfecto desde el acto de 
la palabra, como cuando observamos un 
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objeto por uno de sus lados, se nos revela 
su fin, no el periodo de su desarrollo. Es, 
pues, el aspecto perfectivo una de las 
caracteristicas del perfecto. Nos fijamos 
en su fin, es decir, en su perfeccién, sin 
preocuparnos de su extensién o medida, 
aunque por experiencia sepamos que 
ésta existe. 

3a. Enfocando el perfecto como queda 
dicho, es él normalmente el “tiempo” 
o “acto” mas préximo al momento de la 
palabra. Pero tal proximidad es una 
nocién falsa si insistimos en que sea 
obligatoriamente muy corta. Puede serlo, 
y lo es las mas de las veces; pero puede 
mediar entre el fin del perfecto y el acto 
de la palabra una distancia muy larga. 
Ahora bien, todo acto anterior enfocado 
desde el momento de la palabra es un 
perfecto. Lo innegable y evidente es que 
est4 el perfecto relacionado directamente 
con el acto de la palabra, de modo que las 
consecuencias del perfecto son de interés 
o repercuten en el momento de la pa- 
labra. Ejemplo: “‘:;Cémo lo sabes?” ““Me 
lo ha dicho Juan (antes de _ este 
momento).” La respuesta puede ser: 
“Me lo dijo Juan (el afio pasado, ayer, 
hoy mismo, esta mafiana o hace un 
momento).”’ El pretérito sitia la accién 
en un momento del pasado cuyo interés 
principal esté en el pasado, pues esta 
enfocado desde un momento pasado que 
coincide con el de la accién. 

En la ultima respuesta, tan frecuente 
como la primera, ocurre un caso en que 
se da insensiblemente un salto a la 
ventana del recuerdo y se contempla— 
solamente con el recuerdo se puede con- 
templar totalmente—la acciédn como ‘de 
lado,’ en toda su extensién: principio, 
duracién y término. Creemos que ésta es 
la verdadera diferencia entre el pre- 
térito y el perfecto: un mismo acto con- 
templado por dos caras distintas y, 
naturalmente, desde dos momentos dis- 
tintos, el uno contemporaneo a dicho acto 
y el otro posterior a él. El pretérito lo 
contempla en toda su extensiédn tem- 
poral, corta o larga, desde la ventana del 
recuerdo; el perfecto lo presenta como 
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terminado y visto desde el momento de la 
palabra. 

Es nuestro parecer que la confusién que 
ocurre en el empleo del perfecto, usdéndolo 
como sinénimo del pretérito, se debe a no 
ver claramente el problema del punto de 
enfoque. Dicha confusién se acenttia 
por la tendencia a identificar nuestro 
perfecto con el perfecto francés, cuya 
evolucién ha sido muy distinta. Téngase 
en cuenta que en el francés hablado el 
perfecto ha desplazado completamente al 
pretérito, mientras que en espafiol los dos 
tiempos mantienen todo su vigor. 

Lo anterior se opone a la opinidén de 
Criado de Val, quien ve la principal 
diferencia entre el pretérito y el perfecto 
en la “lejanfa” del primero y la “proxi- 
midad” temporal del segundo respecto del 
presente (pp. 111-112). A nuestro ver, 
tal diferencia temporal es un espejismo: 
la misma accién puede enunciarse con el 
pretérito o con el perfecto, segtin el 
momento desde donde se contemple. En 
lo que si estamos de acuerdo es en la 
preponderante frecuencia del perfecto 
para enunciar actos recientes, por estar 
éstos intimamente ligados con aconteci- 
mientos de interés en el momento actual. 
El pretérito nos presenta “de cuerpo 
entero” los actos recordados, sin relacién 
directa con el acto de la palabra. Esto no 
excluye que digamos: “Lo vi hace un 
momento.” Ese momento es ya otro que 
el del acto de la palabra. Otros opinardn 
que debiera decirse: “Lo he visto hace 
un momento,” por tratarse de un acto 
tan reciente. 

Para hacer resaltar las diferencias entre 
los dos tiempos, supongamos que llega 
un amigo y nos dice: “Ando buscando 
a Juanito. zLo has visto?” “Si lo he 
visto.” Entonces el amigo se vera ob- 
ligado a preguntar: “‘:Cudndo lo viste?” 
“Lo vi hace un momento.” 

éPor qué el perfecto en la primera 
pregunta? Porque todavia no le interesa 
al amigo el ‘cudndo’ sino la afirmacién o 
negacién nuestra. La pregunta tiene 
cardcter general m4s bien que puntual. 
Si la respuesta es negativa sobra el 
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‘cudndo.’ Nétese de paso que toda pre- 
gunta intuye y emplea el tiempo verbal 
que se espera en la respuesta normal. Si 
la respuesta inmediata a la primera pre- 
gunta emplea directamente el pretérito, 
el interpelado simplemente ha dado un 
salto mental a la ventana del recuerdo 
para ahorrar tiempo y palabras. 

En “:Cudndo lo viste?” el interés 
principal ya se concentra en el ‘cudndo’ 
pasado, es decir, en el recuerdo, no en la 
relacié6n con la actualidad. Si dice: 
“sCudndo lo has visto?”’, la pregunta 
queda algo forzada, aunque entendere- 
mos perfectamente la intencién del in- 
terpelante. Ndétese que la idea de ‘verlo’ 
queda como dispersa y borrosa. A tal 
pregunta podemos contestar: “Lo he 
visto hace un momento,” aunque es muy 
probable que rehusemos emplear el tiempo 
torpemente sugerido en la pregunta y que 
digamos de una vez: “Lo vi hace un 
momento.” Hay, ademas, otra respuesta 
que puede darse jugando con la pregunta: 
‘“;Me preguntas que cuando lo he visto? 
Pues lo he visto infinidad de veces.” 
Ante esta respuesta burlona diré el 
amigo: ‘;Déjate de juegos! Tu com- 
prendes que lo que quiero saber es que 
cudndo lo viste, pues ya sé que lo has 
visto muchas veces antes de ahora.” 
Obsérvese por lo anterior que el perfecto 
es mirado hacia atrés desde el momento 
de la palabra y nada mds, para expresar 
el resultado, mientras que el pretérito 
sittia, localiza el acto total en un tiempo 
pasado neto y preciso, a pesar de ser el 
verbo ‘ver’ imperfectivo. Toda vez que 
se mida completamente o se localice una 
accién del pasado, como si la mirdramos 
de lado, el genio del idioma espajfiol 
preferird el pretérito al perfecto. Téngase 
en cuenta que una accidén pasada sdlo 
puede medirse desde la ventana del 
recuerdo. 

Gili y Gaya hace una observacién 
interesante sobre estos dos tiempos: 
“El pretérito es la forma objetiva del 
pasado, en tanto que el perfecto es su 
forma subjetiva.”*® Esto es considerar la 
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nocién aspectual mds bien que la temporal 
de estos tiempos. 

Cabe agregar que el espafiol general- 
mente rechaza el empleo, tan frecuente 
en el inglés, del perfecto para expresar 
acciones comenzadas en el pasado y 
continuadas en el momento de la palabra. 
Ejemplo: “Hace una hora que estamos 
aqui” en vez de “que hemos estado.” 
La excepcién mds admitida es la del 
tipo negativo siguiente: “Hace mucho 
tiempo que no lo hemos visto por estos 
lados.”” Esta frase parece ser una com- 
binacién de “No lo hemos visto” con 
cierto afan de medir aspectual, antes que 
temporalmente, el lapso de tiempo trans- 
currido desde entonces. 

Algunas influencias del aspecto sobre 
la funcién temporal de los tiempos. El 
momento de la palabra es el mds vivo y 
dramA&tico de toda la conjugacién y 
ejerce gran atraccién sobre las acciones 
representadas normalmente por los tiem- 
pos simples del pasado y del futuro. 
Con suma frecuencia suplanta el presente 
al pretérito y al imperfecto cuando se 
trata de narrar una serie de aconteci- 
mientos de emocién intensa. Es un 
gran recurso estilistico que presta viveza 
a la narracién. Ejemplo: “El miedo se 
apoderé de su corazén y puso grillos a sus 
pies... De repente se oye un ruido ex- 
trafio y el pobre hombre se encuentra 
detenido y sujeta su capa por una fuerza 
invisible...Un sudor frio cae por su 
frente; las manos le tiemblan, sus piernas 
se estremecen . . .”” Lo mismo sucede con 
las acciones futuras. En el momento de 
mayor emocidn salta el didélogo del futuro 
al presente sin darse cuenta de ello los 
interlocutores. Es un caso de doble 
enfoque que nos permite ver por dos 
ventanas a la vez: se translada la accién 
venidera ante los ojos de los oyentes. 

Debe advertirse que cuando asi se 
substituye el presente por el pretérito o 
el imperfecto, paralela substitucién ocurre 
con los dems tiempos: el perfecto se 
emplea por el pluscuamperfecto y el 
futuro por el condicional; es decir, se 
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superpone la zona de la actualidad a la 
del recuerdo. 

Si por el método expuesto logramos 
intensificar la sensacién de realidad de 
nuestros recuerdos y aun de actos 
venideros, por otro expediente logramos 
atenuar o suavizar la realidad presente y 
pasada. El condicional y el condicional 
perfecto, tiempos posteriores a la “‘ven- 
tana” del recuerdo, y el futuro y el 
futuro perfecto, tiempos posteriores a la 
“ventana” de la actualidad, se resienten 
de vaguedad temporal, precisamente por 
ser tiempos de acciones intufdas, mds bien 
que observadas, desde sus respectivas 
“ventanas.” Debido tal vez a _ esta 
vaguedad suya, a menudo se desplazan 
hacia atraés y remplazan a otros tiempos 
de la manera siguiente: el futuro remplaza 
al presente; el futuro perfecto al perfecto; 
el condicional al pretérito o al imperfecto: 
el condicional perfecto al pluscuamper- 
fecto. En sus nuevos oficios expresan los 
actos de los tiempos que remplazan, pero 
les agregan un aspecto de probabilidad, 
de conjetura, de vacilacién, de concesién 
dudosa o de asombro. Compérense los 
siguientes ejemplos: “‘¢Qué hora es?” y 
“Qué hora serd?,” “Ha estado muy 
ocupado” y “Habra estado muy ocu- 
pado,” “‘:Quién se lo conté?” y “:Quién 
se lo contaria?,” “:Quién se lo habia 
dicho?” y ‘‘:Quién se lo habria dicho?,”’ 
“Asi es” y “Asi sera, si usted lo afirma,”’ 
“3Es cierto lo que cuenta su amigo?” 
y “Serd cierto lo que cuenta su amigo?” 
También esta frase: “;Habrdse visto tal 
conducta!”’ 

Hay muchas frases, particularmente en 
el lenguaje hablado, rico en matices, en 
que el sentido temporal de los tiempos 
verbales se borra casi por completo, 
dominado por su valor aspectual, como 
en este ejemplo: “jAcabdése para mi la 
vida!” Quien tal exclama quiere dar por 
terminada y sin consecuencia una vida 
que bien puede continuar por mucho 
tiempo. Notable caso de superposicién de 
lentes. Compdrese también esta frase 
popular: ‘‘;Esto es el ‘acabése’!’”’ Podrian 
multiplicarse estos ejemplos. 
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Criado de Val ofrece muchas com- 
binaciones de tiempos que, vistas desde 
una “ventana” tinica, pueden parecer 
desconcertantes, pero que quedan com- 
pletamente claras si aceptamos la idea 
de dos ‘‘ventanas” o puntos de enfoque. 
Examinemos dos o tres de ellas: 

“La he visto llorar con l4grimas que 
sélo imploraban la misericordia de Dios” 
(p. 113). zVemos las dos acciones desde 
la misma “ventana”? La respuesta afirma- 
tiva equivaldria a suponer un error de 
enfoque de parte del autor o una pérdida 
completa del valor temporal tradicional 
de uno de los tiempos. Aqui hay una 
combinacién no sélo de dos tiempos 
verbales que pertenecen a distintas zonas 
temporales, sino de dos “ventanas.”’ 
Tenemos dos ideas distintas, econémica- 
mente trabadas en una sola frase: “La 
he visto llorar; esto me consta” y ‘“‘Lloré 
(o Lloraba) entonces con lagrimas que 
imploraban la misericordia de Dios.” 
El perfecto de la frase citada sienta la 
afirmacién general de anterioridad vaga e 
indefinida con respecto al momento de 
la palabra; el imperfecto sittia el llorar 
en un momento del pasado. Ahora bien, 
si decimos: ‘‘La vi llorar con l4grimas que 
sdlo imploraban la misericordia de Dios,” 
localizamos toda la frase en el recuerdo, 
desligindola del motivo actual que pro- 
dujo la evocacién de un recuerdo. 

La siguiente trueca el orden de los 
tiempos: “El ha conseguido lo que se 
proponfa”’ (p. 113). Esta frase equivale a: 
“El se proponfa hacer algo entonces; pues 
bien, lo ha conseguido.”’ 

Mayor agilidad mental es menester 
para captar la siguiente: “Pero yo sé 
que no querré a ninguna mujer como la 
he querido” (p. 113). Del momento en 
que habla salta este personaje al por- 
venir y rebota a un pasado aparente- 
mente perfecto. El aspecto emotivo es de 
gran fuerza en esta frase salida de lo 
hondo de su alma torturada. 

Terminamos este andlisis de los tiempos 
con una rdpida ojeada a ciertas oraciones 
condicionales. Arriba hemos sefialado el 
aspecto de vaguedad temporal de que se 
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resienten los tiempos posteriores a las 
dos “ventanas” y su empleo para con- 
notar probabilidad, conjetura y aun 
asombro. Los posteriores a la ‘“‘ventana” 
del recuerdo—el condicional y el con- 
dicional perfecto—alcanzan aun mayor 
vaguedad en ciertas oraciones condi- 
cionales, por una especie de “‘ilusién de 
éptica,” sirviendo dichos tiempos de la 
zona del recuerdo para representar fin- 
gidas acciones situadas dentro de la zona 
de la actualidad. Por medio de esta 
superposicién de zonas se logra mayor 
sensacién de irrealidad. El ficticio resul- 
tado que se espera de cumplirse una 
condicién irrealizable y anterior al mo- 
mento de la palabra se expresa, no con el 
perfecto, sino con el muy vago y as- 
pectualmente ‘“‘distante” condicional per- 
fecto. La condicién irrealizable esté en 
pluscuamperfecto de subjuntivo. Ejem- 
plo: “Si usted hubiera llegado antes, 
habrita visto algo muy notable.” Siguiendo 
la misma norma, el ficticio o inesperado 
resultado de cumplirse una condicién 
irrealizable en el momento actual o una 
condicién de muy improbable realizacién 
en el porvenir se expresa, en ambos casos, 
no con el presente ni con el futuro, sino 
con el condicional. La condicién esté en 
imperfecto de subjuntivo. Ejempios: “Si 
yo fuera rico, no trabajarta.” “Si él me 
atacara, yo me defenderta.”’ 


Resumen 


El idioma espafiol posee un sistema 
temporal notablemente claro, preciso y 
flexible dentro del modo indicativo. Por 
razones de su naturaleza y de su funcién, 
los llamados tiempos de los modos sub- 
juntivo e imperativo no revelan, ni 
requieren, una nocién temporal igual- 
mente precisa. En ellos la nocién aspec- 
tual domina a la temporal. El subjuntivo, 
modo esencialmente dependiente, dispone 
sus tiempos de acuerdo con el del verbo 
principal que lo rige. El infinitivo y los 
participios carecen de funcién temporal 
propia. 

De los tiempos del indicativo, nueve 
mantienen todo su vigor. El desplaza- 
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miento temporal que sufren con frecuen- 
cia se debe a distintos factores, entre ellos 
los siguientes: a) significado fundamental 
del verbo; b) aspecto incoativo, durativo, 
terminativo o iterativo; c) influencia de 
adverbios de tiempo y aun de otros 
elementos de la oracién; d) procedimientos 
estilisticos para intensificar o para atenuar 
la sensacién de realidad. 

Parece claro, aunque muchos no lo 
admiten o no lo reconocen, que existen 
dos zonas temporales independientes una 
de otra, pero de extensién indefinida. 
Cuando nos situamos en una de ellas, 
consideramos la otra como inexistente, 
por el momento. Cada zona posee su 
“ventana,”’ desde la cual se observan y 
sittian temporalmente todos los tiempos 
correspondientes a esa zona y nada mas 
que los de esa zona. La zona del recuerdo 
cuenta con una escala tan completa de 
tiempos que podria escribirse un libro 
entero sin apelar a los tiempos de la 
otra zona. La aparente rigidez zonal no 
impide que en una misma frase se com- 
binen tiempos de las dos zonas, como se 
combinan también tiempos de distintos 
modos verbales. Por ejemplo, en la frase 
“Dice que la vid el lunes pasado” ob- 
servamos cada acciédn desde distinta 
ventana. Esto es asi, aun cuando no nos 
percatemos de ello. 

Hay, sin embargo, una tendencia a 
situar el llamado perfecto en ambas 
zonas, pero insistimos en que cuando 
funciona en la de la actualidad es un 
perfecto (ante-presente) puro y cuando 
en la del recuerdo, equivale a un pretérito 
(es decir, no es un ante-presente). 


NOTAS 
1M. Criado de Val, “Sintaxis del verbo es- 
pafiol moderno,” Rev. de Filol. Esp., Anejo 
XLI, 100. Subrayamos nosotros. 
* Andrés Bello, Gramdtica de la lengua cas- 
tellana, #692 (315). 
* Criado de Val, 170. 
‘El imperfecto puede usarse de igual modo, 
desde la ventana del recuerdo. 
5 Bello, #674 (c) (307). 
* Curso superior de sintaris espafiola, México, 
1943, p. 138. 
7 Fernén Caballero, ‘‘El refranero del campo,” 
en E. A. Foster, Spanish Composition, New 
York: Norton, 1939, p. 85. 





A BRIEF COMPARISON OF SPANISH 
AND PORTUGUESE SYNTAX 


Witrrep A. BEARDSLEY 
Georgetown College 


The study of Portuguese in the grad- 
uate schools of this country has fallen off 
considerably since the last war.* This is 
bad from any point of view. Not only 
does Portuguese deserve study for the 
values inherent in the literatures of 
Portugal and Brazil, but for the teacher 
of Spanish it would appear to be almost 
indispensable. Portuguese offers an almost 
endless body of syntactical material akin 
to Spanish but just different enough to 
provide valuable comparisons. This paper 
will show that Portuguese resembles Old 
Spanish more than Modern Spanish in 
its syntactical uses, chiefly because Portu- 
guese is still very flexible. 

PRONUNCIATION. The pronunciation of 
a Portuguese sentence gives an effect of 
fluidity, of vowel shadings and of nasal 
sounds quite different from the com- 
paratively staccato clarity of Spanish 
well spoken. It will be seen that these 
factors have considerable influence on 
word order and sentence structure in 
Portuguese. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE VERB. Syntax 
deals with sentence structure. Reduced 
to its simplest form, only the verb is 
needed to form a sentence. Salgo is a 
complete sentence, naming the action, 
the subject and the time. For this reason 
this paper, necessarily too brief, will pay 
most attention to the verb, its several 
forms and the word order of elements 
around the verb, particularly the pro- 
noun objects. 

SUBJECT PRONOUNS. The chief problem 
here is to translate “you.” Spanish is 
simpler than Portuguese, although several 
degrees of familiarity, affection, and 





*A paper read at the Foreign Language 
Conference, University of Kentucky, April 
24, 1953. 


respect can be felt in the use of ti, 
vosotros, and usted. Vos as a singular 
occurred in Old Spanish: mas por man- 
darlo vos, padre, yo lo haré (Romera 
Navarro, Antologta de la Literatura Espa- 
fiola, p. 40; romance). It still persists in 
Latin America: Vos también vas a morir 
(Vazquez, Cuentos del Sur, p. 29; Wast); 
yo soy...un serrano como vos (p. 21). 
In Portugal tu and te are commonly 
used in the family: Vejo-te and Tu 
sabes (Ramada Curto, Justica, p. 31). 
Vocé and vossamecé are more formal 
while V. Ex* is quite formal though often 
used. Vossa Senhoria (V. 8S.) is used to 
show respect in both Portugal and Brazil. 
In Brazil tu is used less often while 
vocé and vocés are common in the most 
intimate relations, e.g. when a father is 
addressing his wife and daughter, when 
two lovers are speaking to each other: 
Quero que vocés me compreendam (Ma- 
galhées, Junior, O Homem que Fica..., 
p. 145); meu filho, que é que vocé quer ser? 
(Erico Verissimo, Clarissa, p. 32). A 
daughter, however, is likely to use the 
respectful third person: Oh, maméde, a 
senhora estd exagerando (Magalhies, p. 
136). Note that the reflexive si can be 
used without any reflexive meaning: Nada 
receto de si (Ramada Curto, p. 196). 
VERBAL FORMS. The most versatile 
verb form in Spanish is undoubtedly 
the form we generally call the imperfect 
subjunctive in -ra. It can be the equiva- 
lent of the conditional: Quisiera que 
viniese. Its use as an indefinite preterit in 
Latin America is noted by the Academy’s 
Gramdtica (1924 edition), although not 
approved: una vez resuello su viaje, fuera 
al Diario Universal (p. 297). Originally a 
pluperfect indicative (amaveram > 
amara), it had pluperfect sense in Old 
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Spanish and still does in Latin America: 
aquel que criara (Romera Navarro, p. 
53; Juan de Mena); un armario que 
alquilara (VAzquez, p. 8; GAlvez); el 
hombre que traicionara (p. 24). 

In Portuguese this pluperfect sense, 
so correct historically, is the only use of 
the -ra forms: Ele estendera os bracos 
(Verissimo, p. 6); um sujeito que em- 
barcara clandestinamente (Magalhies, p. 
215). True, compound pluperfects with 
haver and ter plus the past participle can 
be made, and often appear in the same or 
contiguous sentences, as in Old Spanish: 
assil dieran la fe y gelo auien iurado 
(Ford, Old Spanish Readings, p. 16; 
Myo Cid); Um mogo tinha dito aquilo. 
Ela ouvira (Verissimo, p. 22). The com- 
pound forms are, of course, more em- 
phatic. 

FUTURE SUBJUNCTIVE. Again we find 
a marked similarity between Portuguese 
and Old Spanish usage. The future sub- 
jective (amaverim > amare) was common 
in the older language: si os pluguiere 
(Romera Navarro, p. 77; Amadis); si los 
moros lo conoscieren (p. 20; Crénica). 
Modern Spanish keeps this tense only in 
petrified expressions (legal language and 
proverbs), while Portuguese uses it regu- 
larly and often: Quando a hora da morte 
chegar, pode ser tarde (Verissimo, p. 104); 
se eu chamar, se eu gritar (Ramada 
Curto, p. 195). 

THE PERSONAL INFINITIVE. In this 
curious use, which is entirely Portuguese, 
the infinitive is inflected as if it were a 
regular tense; thus we have falar, falares, 
falar, falarmos, falardes, falarem. It is 
generally used in place of a subordinate 
clause: Va em pessoa, para o senhor vir 
das boas (Magalhiées, p. 150); antes de tu 
entrares (Ramada Curto, p. 124). This 
personal infinitive can still have a pro- 
noun object: fazer a diligéncia para nos 
conformarmos (p. 164). 

THE INFINITIVE WITH PREPOSITION. In 
addition to the personal infinitive, Portu- 
guese has the equivalent of Spanish Al 
hacerlo yo: Ao vé-lo entrar (Ramada 
Curto, p. 159). All prepositions normally 
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take the infinitive in Portuguese as in 
Spanish, though pronoun objects more 
often precede the infinitive than follow it, 
again resembling Old Spanish: éle chegou 
a me arranhar a mao (Verissimo, p. 109); 
em o receber (Ramada Curto, p. 41); 
sem me dar aviso (Magalhaes, p. 151). 
Cases of the object after the infinitive 
are not rare: s6 para converté-lo (Veris- 
simo, p. 104); o homensinho estdé a picd-la 
(Ramada Curto, p. 37). 

VERBAL COMBINATIONS. When an in- 
finitive depends on another verb or verbal 
idiom, the object precedes the infinitive 
about twice as often as it comes after: 
Isto ha-de acabar por se esclarecer (Ra- 
mada Curto, p. 145). Indeed, the pro- 
noun may be in any one of three positions 
in such expressions, before both verbs, 
in the middle or after the infinitive, the 
middle position being most frequent. 
Before both verbs: no le quiso hablar 
(Romera Navarro, p. 76; Amadis); isso 
nao se pode dizer (Ramada Curto, p. 35). 
The middle position, more common, ap- 
pears in: Quero lhe falar (Magalhies, p. 
155); p’ra ter de me esconder (p. 183). 
After the infinitive cases are less frequent: 
E vens buscd-lo, entio? (Ramada Curto, p. 
194); hei-de-esmagd-los (Magalhiées, p. 
148). These three positions for the pro- 
noun object in such verbal combinations 
are more complicated than appears at 
first. They deserve special study. 

SPLIT FUTURE AND CONDITIONAL. The 
usual future of Spanish and Portuguese 
verbs is made by adding the present 
indicative of haber, haver, to the in- 
finitive: hablar-é. Old Spanish and Modern 
Portuguese often put a pronoun object 
between the infinitive and the haber 
form: seer vos ia muy falso amigo (Romera 
Navarro, p. 26; Don Juan Manuel); 
serte ha bien pagado (p. 84; Celestina); 
Dar-se-ha 0 caso (Ramada Curto, p. 121); 
Deixd-lo-ei sdzinho (Magalhiées, p. 69). 
Modern Spanish never splits the future 
or the conditional thus. 

GENERAL USE OF PRONOUN WITH VERB. 
We have already had several special 
uses of the pronoun object with verbs. 
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Spanish grammars generally state that 
the pronoun object follows the verb in 
three cases only, after the infinitive, the 
present participle and in positive com- 
mands. Thus ddrmelo, ddndomelo and 
démelo are normal. There remains the 
“enclitic” use of the pronoun object, 
fairly common in modern Spanish novels 
and short stories where the verb begins 
a sentence or a clause: Llamdbase 
Don Fernando (Palacio Valdés, José, 
p. 25); Antojdbasele que... (Una- 
muno, La Tia Tula, p. 159). Ramsey 
in his Text-Book of Modern Spanish con- 
siders this “enclitic’”’ use quite important 
and devotes several pages to his analysis 
of it (pp. 546-552). It certainly occurs far 
more commonly than is generally thought. 
It appears now to be a stylistic device, 
while formerly, in Old Spanish, such 
dislocations were the rule rather than 
the exception: haviale yo de ignorar 
(Romera Navarro, p. 83; Celestina); 
E si la yo no otorgase (p. 87; Amadis). 
Modern Portuguese resembles Old Span- 
ish in its freedom of pronoun use before 
or after the verb. It is almost a rule in 
Portuguese that pronoun objects cannot 
begin a sentence: Deita-se no chéo (Veris- 
simo, p. 5); Creio-o bem (Ramada Curto, 
p. 60). This can be avoided by putting 
in the subject pronoun even when it is 
not needed for the sense: Ela se chama 
Clarissa (Verissimo, p. 92). 

NEGATIVE CLAUSES. Any negative tends 
to pull the pronoun before the verb: 
Ninguém o deseja (Ramada Curto, p. 60); 
O major parece nao se lembrar nunca 
(Verissimo, p. 13). In Portuguese the 
negative is even allowed to come between 
the pronoun object and the verb, as in 
Old Spanish: jd que o ndo via (Ramada 
Curto, p. 71); recomenda-lhe que se nao 
esqueca de aparecer (p. 45); 08 no conviene 
(Romera Navarro, p. 77; Amadis). 


DEPENDENT CLAUSES. Various types 
of dependent clauses prefer the pronoun 
object before the verb: Quando o atirou 
(Werneck, Antologia Brasileira, p. 33; 
José Verissimo); ama-se o todo porque se 
ama cada uma de suas partes (p. 15; 
Joaquim Manuel de Macedo). 

FAULTY STATEMENT ON PRONOUN POSI- 
TION. That pronoun position in Porgu- 
guese is not simple is indicated by a state- 
ment in Hills, Ford and Coutinho’s 
grammar: “A Portuguese personal pro- 
noun used as object of a verb usually 
follows its verb” (p. 211). “Usually” is 
not accurate. Although I have examined 
only a few hundred cases, I have found 
that in both Spanish and Portuguese the 
use of the pronoun object before the 
verb is nearly three times more frequent 
than after. This would indicate that 
the use of the pronoun object after the 
verb is decidedly the exception rather 
than the rule. Portuguese probably gives 
the impression of favoring the after posi- 
tion of the pronoun because of the 
rule, already cited, that pronoun objects 
cannot start a sentence. However, in 
both languages the personal style of the 
author, or his literary taste, appears more 
potent than has been thought. Old 
Spanish and Modern Portuguese allow 
the greatest freedom while Modern Span- 
ish seems to restrict the author’s freedom 
to an occasional “enclitic” use of the 
pronoun after the verb at the beginning 
of a sentence or clause: Servianle de 
compafieros (Palacio Valdés, p. 25). 

Admittedly this paper is suggestive 
rather than definitive in its comparisons 
of syntactical uses in Spanish and Portu- 
guese, but it is hoped that enough in- 
stances have been cited to show that a 
knowledge of Portuguese can be really 
useful to the teacher of Spanish. 











LA PSICOLOGIA DE LA NOVELA PICARESCA 


BrotHer A. Rowanp, F.C. 
St. Michael’s College, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


La novela picaresca, sucesora a la 
novela pastoril y a la novela de caballeria, 
y quizds resultado de ellas como con- 
secuencia de la ley fisica de que cada 
accién tiene su reaccién, es un género 
tipicamente espafiol. Si hubiéramos de 
ponerle etiqueta, la podriamos marcar 
“Hecha en Espafia.” Las literaturas 
extranjeras no llegan a conocer y labrar 
este género, sino después que Espafia y a 
imitacién de Espafia. Ahora bien, al 
lector que por primera vez se recrea en 
este tipo ameno, le intrigan numerosas 
preguntas. ¢Por qué orginé este género 
en Espafia? :Por qué simpatiza el lector 
con el picaro? zPor qué estuvo tan de 
boga este tipo de novela? :Cuél es su 
moralidad? :Es propiamente novela?. . . . 
y sdlo pone fin a esta serie de preguntas el 
refran que reza: “Un tonto puede hacer 
ma&s preguntas que el sabio responder.” 
Sin embargo estas preguntas pueden 
hallar su respuesta parcial en la psi- 
cologia de la novela que constituye uno 
de los méritos principales de la novela 
picaresca. 

Procedamos entonces al estudio psicolé- 
gico de este tipo de novela. Enfocando la 
atencién en el medio ambiente o escenario 
de las bellaquerias del pficaro se ha de 
notar que casi siempre es un rapazuelo 
trashumante, que pasa su vida mudando 
de lugar a lugar antes de que lo alcance 
la retribucién de sus fechorias. El Laza- 
rillo, por ejemplo, constantemente viaja; 
primero con el ciego, luego para fugarse 
del ciego y topar con el clérigo; después, 
para fugarse del clérigo y caer con el 
buldero cuya vida se desarrolla en un 
viajar de una parroquia a otra. No menos 
agitada es la vida de Pablos: en su 
propia casa, en la de Diego Coronel, en 
su vida estudiantil en Alcal4, en Segovia, 


en Madrid en la corte, en la CArcel, con 
una compafifa de actores y por fin em- 
barcandose a las Indias. 

Cuando las canalladas no se perpetran 
en el camino entonces se ejecutan en una 
posada, en un mesén o en el hampa. La 
casa de los ricos y las iglesias y colegios 
sdlo son escenario de robos u otras 
picardias. 

El ambiente moral o sea los compinches 
y victimas del picaro son también de 
determinadas categorias: hampones, cie- 
gos, pordioseros, caballeros pobres, estu- 
diantes taimados, poetas chiflados, hol- 
gazanes, clérigos indignos y codiciosos 
oficiales civiles. Las mujeres, si entran, 
son de mala vida o pobres mozas, y la 
mayoria de las veces de importancia 
secundaria. 

Las razones de tal ambiente son 
multiples. En primer término la novela 
picaresca es esencialmente realista; el 
idealismo quijotesco no tenia lugar en 
ellas lo mismo que no podfa hallar cabida 
la utopia bucdélica de las novelas pas- 
toriles, porque la mayor parte del pueblo 
espafiol padecia miseria por necesidad 
econdémica, e injusticia de parte de las 
clases sociales privilegiadas. Con justeza 
la Enciclopedia Universal dice: “En la 
novela picaresca encontramos no tan 
sélo una pintura exactisima, amplia y 
valientemente colorida de la sociedad de 
su tiempo, sino también el més hondo 
estudio psicolégico del pueblo espafiol, 
que vivia en la miseria y era duefio del 
mundo.. .”” 

En segundo término, el escenario tan 
variado prestaba el fondo caleidoscépico 
necesario a la vida del hampa, al mismo 
tiempo que sirve para dar a conocer a los 
distintos actores y aprobarlos o cen- 
surarlos. As{ el lector sin darse cuenta ve 
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al picaro y lo aprueba; traba conocimiento 
con autoridades civiles y eclesidsticas y 
las condena. 

Finalmente, como consecuencia légica 
del mismo cardcter del pfcaro se requiere 
este cambio continuo. Prueba de ello 
las palabras con que termina La V ida del 
Buscén: “...determiné, cortsultdndolo 
primero con la Grajales, de pasarme a 
Indias con ella, a ver si mudando mundo 
y tierra mejoraria mi suerte. Y fuéme 
peor, pués nunca mejora su estado quien 
muda solamente de lugar y no de vida y 
costumbres.’” 

Habiendo considerado el lugar de las 
hazafias hay que poner bajo un vidrio de 
aumento las hazafias mismas del héroe- 
picaro. Hablando del punto de vista de la 
ética los actos se pueden dividir en tres 
clases: los buenos, los malos y los in- 
diferentes. Ahora bien, en cuanto a lo 
tocante a los actos buenos el picaro raras 
veces los hace con buena intencién. Por 
ejemplo el Lazarillo hizo uno al invitar 
disimuladamente a comer al escudero su 
amo, que no habia probado bocado en 
todo el santo dia. En su mayorfa, las 
buenas obras hechas son de inspiracién 
perversa o cuando menos egoista. Asif 
Pablos sirve a su amo, se aplica en la 
escuela, frecuenta iglesias y cita pasajes 
de la Biblia pero siempre interesada- 
mente, con miramiento al bien material 
que obrar4 en su favor. Ejemplo clasico es 
el Buseén que en apuros financieros 
suplica: ““Dadle, buen cristiano, siervo 
del Sefior, al pobre lisiado y llagado; 
que me veo y me deseo.” Pero con mucha 
astucia los dias de fiesta varia su fé6rmula: 
“Fieles cristianos y devotos del Sefior por 
tan alta princesa como La Reina de los 
Angeles, Madre de Dios, dadle una 
limosna al pobre tullido y lastimado de 
la mano del Sefior.’* Aqui los vemos 
haciendo uso de oraciones y jaculatorias 
para llegar a la realizacién de su propio 
bien. En el Lazarillo de Tormes se nota lo 
mismo. Asiste a sermones y hasta se casa 
porque haciéndolo adquiere una coloca- 
cién deseable. 
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En cuanto a los actos malos, haécelos 
el picaro pero o no son de una malicia 
extremada o la malicia esté sobredorada 
por la gracia y donaire con que los lleva a 
cabo. Van también acompajiados por 
circunstancias atenuantes que mas toda- 
via sirven de paliativas para la maldad 
que en el fondo halla el analizador. Vayan 
unos ejemplos para clarificar. 

Robar descaradamente como lo hace el 
Lazarillo ciertamente no es un acto 
bueno, ni indiferente, pero la gracia con 
que lo hace cuando lo de las uvas, el 
vino, la longaniza, y de nuevo cuando 
ataca el arcaz viejo, pone el énfasis en la 
manera de robar y no en el robo. Por su 
parte el lector agrega inconcientemente la 
circunstancia atenuante: ‘‘E] pobre tenia 
necesidad de comer.’’ Pero se debia agre- 
gar que el acto no deja de ser malo. 

El Busecén también engafia contando 
repetidas veces sus cincuenta escudos 
pero de nuevo es una manera graciosa 
para hacerse pasar por rico y ademas se 
puede tachar de demasiado curiosas a la 
madre y a la hija y de codiciosas al 
querer realizar un enlace sélo por motivos 
pecuniarios. 

Pero hay que mencionar las obras que 
son enteramente malas sin ninguna som- 
bre de duda. En el Lazarillo no las hay, 
mientras que en el Buscén abundan. 
¢Ejemplos? Sus relaciones con “‘la baila- 
rina que también hacia las reinas y 
papales graves,”’ con la monja y final- 
mente con la Grajales, amén de otras 
graves fechorias como el asesinato. Pero 
hay que sefialar que aqui lo mismo que en 
las majaderfas groseras de sus compafieros 
de escuela La Vida del Buscén degenera 
de novela picaresca a un simple relato 
incalificable de episodios repugnante- 
mente vulgares, influencia del tipo por- 
nografico llamado “‘Lupanarias.”’ 

Y por fin, es menester considerar los 
actos llamados “indiferentes” que en su 
mayoria son las obras “par excellence” 
del picaro, asentando la siguiente regla 
moral: segtin sea la intencién del acto 
indiferente, asi es el acto. 
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De nuevo vayan algunos ejemplos del 
Buscén. La travesura de los pollos al ama 
en Alcal4 podria considerarse como una 
muchachada pero el motivo, la glotoneria, 
y el poder vanagloriarse de haber en- 
gafiado la simpleza del ama hacen del 
acto un acto reprensible. Lo mismo se 
puede aseverar de los aires que se da de 
gran sefior, las tramas urdidas con sus 
amigos para que su posicién social fuera 
enaltecida, y el disfrazarse a si mismo 
con idéntico fin. 

Térnese ahora a considerar algunos de 
los méviles que impelen al picaro en 
maquinar sus complots. El motivo més 
importante, como regla general, resulta 
ser la necesidad porque el Lazarillo 
resulta victima de lo dicho que “Hay 
dias de mucho y témporas de nada.” 
Tanto es cierto que casi se puede afirmar 
que el deseo de amortiguar las punzadas 
del hambre es la tinica norma de vida 
para el Lazarillo. Pablos, que tiene mejor 
suerte en general, también se deja guiar 
por tan apremiante necesidad. 

El placer sexual toma una importancia 
meramente secundaria. Mas importante a 
menudo, resulta el deseo de venganza por 
algtin agravio hecho. Asi Lazaro hace que 
el ciego tope con un pilar y Pablos se 
resuelve de ‘‘ser bellaco con los bellacos y 
mds ...,” después de haber sufrido sus 
bromas pesadas. 

Estos se podrian llamar méviles prima- 
rios. Los secundarios se revelan ser 
principalmente dos: el deseo de sobresalir 
y un torcido “hero worship.” El primero, 
el deseo de sobresalir, era natural pues el 
pilluelo como todo ser humano, queria ser 
alguien y hacer algo. Pero, las posiciones 
de dignidad, o sea la nobleza y la dignidad 
eclesidstica, estaban fuera de su alcance, 
y entonces equivocadamente aspiraba a 
ser un diestro del hampa, como el modelo 
més asequible para el romance y la 
aventura que ansiaba. De aqui también 
que no pudiendo aspirar a ser noble o 
clérigo de provecho, que la tendencia 
natural fué burlarse de ellos, criticarlos y 
vituperarlos con asaz acritud. En algunos 
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casos esta actitud hostil era merecida 
pues ciertamente los oficiales civiles y el 
clero no siempre vivian como profesaban. 

Volvamos la vista por fin sobre el 
cardcter del picaro, pues resultara revela- 
dor. Todos ellos son de procedencia 
oscura en los dos sentidos de la palabra: 
oscura, porque no sobresalfan entre sus 
compafieros, y oscura porque muchas 
veces no se conocian sus progenitores. La 
familia siempre lucha contra la pobreza y 
tan preocupados estan en esta lucha que 
la educacién del chicuelo se descuida 
completamente, siendo el aprender a 
bastar a si mismo el tinico entrenamiento 
impartido. 

Estos son los rasgos negativos. Las 
cualidades positivas con que lo dotaba la 
naturaleza son tres: 1. Una inteligencia 
aguda y una iniciativa fecunda que le 
ayudan a dar con una solucién en los 
trances m4s apurados, trocando lo que le 
iba a perjudicar en provecho propio. 2. 
Un corazén al fondo bueno que lo res- 
guarda de deteriorar en criminal vulgar y 
le ayuda a ver el punto de vista del 
préjimo. 3. Un sentido de humor inago- 
table. Ve lo humoristico y aunque sea a 
su costo se rie, con igual facilidad de si 
mismo o de su peor malhechor, pero no 
con la risa vulgar del bobo, sino con la 
fina sonrisilla de la ironfa. Por eso 
Bonilla acertadamente hace al picaro 
descendiente de los “estoicos y de los 
cinicos.” Sufre todo sin inmutarse, y con 
una especie de incredulidad en la bondad 
del género humano del que lo nico que 
recibe son dafios. 

Aqui seria a propésito sefialar las 
palabras de G. Marafién respecto a la 
moralidad de la novela picaresca: “La 
inmoralidad de la novela picaresca no se 
refiere a ciertos episodios atrevidos... 
del amor y la barraganfa... Lo pésimo 
de esta literatura estriba en el hecho de 
vestir las fechorfas sociales—el robo, el 
engafio, la informalidad ante la palabra, 
el mismo crimen—en una gracia tan sutil 
que todo lo atenua y que acaba por 
justificarlo todo.’ 
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Y a guisa de conclusién se podrian 
contestar las preguntas hechas al prin- 
cipio. 

1. Este género originé en Espafia por- 
que allf se hallaban reunidas las con- 
diciones necesarias, miseria econdémica, 
clases sociales muy desiguales ademas de 
los antecedentes literarios requeridos. 
La novela caballeresca presentaba lo 
ideal, y lo afectado de la corte; la novela 
pastoril presentaba lo sentimental y 
artificial de la vida campestre mientras 
que la novela picaresca reaccioné, presen- 
tando lo actual y real de la vida a costo 
de a veces resultar crudo. 

2. Estuvo de boga precisamente por 
ser la reaccién contra una artificialidad 
exagerada y la presentacién realista de la 
manera de vivir de gran parte del pueblo 
espafiol. 

3. Simpatiza el lector con el picaro, 
porque éste, victima de circunstancias 
adversas, las sabe aprovechar para su 
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bien y lo hace con un candor y donaire 
irresistibles. 

4. Su moralidad queda sefialada por la 
cita de Marafidén. 

5. Este tipo no es propiamente novela, 
ya que no estan ligados los diferentes 
episodios sino mds bien debfa considerarse 
como biografia ficticia. 

Verdaderamente, la biografia picaresca 
tiene dos valores, el uno como cuadro 
costumbrista y el otro, el que aqui se 
pretendiéd estudiar, como un vistazo 
psicolégico de esa clase anti-social tan 
numerosa en la Espafia de entonces, que 
era a la vez la reina del mundo y el 
teatro de inimaginables sufrimientos de 
su clase baja. 

NOTAS 
1 Enciclopedia Universal, XXXVIII, 1316. Es- 
pasa-Calpe. 
? Francisco Quevedo, Historia de la Vida del 
Buscén, p. 152, Coleccién Austral. 
§ Thid., p. 135. 
* Marafién, Lazarillo de Tormes, Prefacio, p. 13. 


IN VINO UNITAS 


At the Chicago Annual Meetings, there will be a social “hour’”’ Monday 28 
December at the Hotel Morrison, jointly sponsored by all the AATs, as was 
a similar and highly successful party at the Boston meetings in 1952. There 
will be a variety of alcoholic and non-alcoholic beverages; you may order 
either kind or nothing at all. There is no entrada; each person pays only for 


what he orders. All language teachers are welcome. Come and bring your 
friends! 











REGIONALISM: ADVANTAGE OR HANDICAP? 


Wiis Knapp Jones 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Most histories of Spanish literature 
laud regionalism as the outstanding con- 
tribution of Spain’s nineteenth-century 
Golden Age of the novel. Few writers 
pause to wonder whether it might have 
been a handicap, likely to bring about a 
decline in the quality of Spanish fiction, 
as Spain’s seventeenth-century Golden 
Age of drama preceded the eighteenth- 
century Dark Age of its theatre. 

Why Spain should be a series of 
separate and non-cooperating regions is 
obvious historically as well as geographi- 
cally. Various sections achieved their 
independence from the Moors at different 
periods throughout seven centuries. Lack 
of easy communication, differences in 
dialect, and the rugged individualism of 
their inhabitants kept them from any 
unity as it does today, so that it is easy 
to classify their differences, as Ortega y 
Gasset did in Idearium espajiol. 

Any student of Spanish literature can 
list the regional novelists whose chief 
inspiration was the patria chica, that tiny 
section of the Spanish peninsula each 
called home. Pereda dealing with moun- 
tainous Santander, Pardo Bazan inter- 
preting the countryside of Galicia, Alar- 
cén of Granada, Alas of Asturias, Blasco 
Ibéfiez of Valencia, all fall into an easy 
pattern. Most critics then add that 
Pérez Galdés of the Canary Islands could 
interpret all of Spain because he was born 
far enough away not to be miopic toward 
any one region. But how much was 
regionalism a help, and how much a 
handicap to all these novelists? 

When people in any locality retain 
ancestral customs which separate them 
from the rest of the world and lead them 
along ancient paths of thought or action, 
we talk of provincialism. The term im- 


plies the criticism that people are unwill- 
ing to forsake the old days and strive for 
progress. The greatness of the U. S., we 
boast, lies in its ability to face and con- 
form to ever-changing conditions. 

Photographers, aiming their lenses in 
some cluttered backwoods general store, 
call the result a “documentary” rather 
than art. Similarly authors who try to 
show social conditions at any one period 
are in danger of turning into informal 
historians rather than creative artists. It 
takes more than the recording of details 
to reveal and interpret life. There is 
always the danger of getting so bogged 
down in background as to forget the 
need for living people to carry the story 
forward. And the characters that interest 
the regionalist are often not individuals 
at all, but merely someone to portray 
society. Or they are unusual, selected be- 
cause of their quaintness. Did the early 
settlers of our country know they were 
“early settlers”? Did the fishermen in 
Sotileza’s home town regard themselves 
as novelistic material? 

In the discussion of most literatures, 
regionalism has little value as a critical 
term. In American literature, for instance, 
most novelists are not tied down to any 
specific section. In three consecutive 
novels, a writer may depict widely 
separated regions. Nebraska-born Willa 
Cather, generally termed our greatest 
regionalist, established her reputation by 
portraying a New Mexican archbishop. 
Her imitators try to conceal their pro- 
vincial point of view by a breezy but 
shallow self-assurance. Marjorie Raw- 
lings once wrote that the mating of 
regionalism and literature was an illegal 
union. The gross brute, Regionalism, 
raped fair Literature, and the offspring 
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was an ugly bastard, neither regional nor 
literature. 

Admittedly Miss Rawlings was speak- 
ing about American literature, but her 
judgment seems no less apt when applied 
to the Spanish field. Of course, the 
Spanish novel of the nineteenth century 
had costumbrismo as its midwife. The 
forerunner, Ferndn Caballero’s La Gaviota, 
of 1849, was merely a series of sketches or 
descriptions of regions threaded on the 
person of the heroine. As its author said: 
‘La novela no se inventa, se observa!” 

Born in the fishing village of Villamar, 
Marisalada lived among the fisherfolk, 
thus furnishing the author an oppor- 
tunity to describe their lives and customs. 
Then when her voice attracted the at- 
tention of Dr. Fritz Stein, Maria ac- 
companied him to Madrid. This provides 
three new atmospheres. Not only does 
her sponsor, the Duke, introduce her to 
high society, but she is successful in the 
world of the theatre. And in addition her 
love for the bullfighter Pepe Vera opens 
a third source of local color. She is finally 
deserted by the Doctor and the Duke, and 
the death of the bullfighter sends her 
back to Villamar to become the wife of 
a banker. 

Later Spanish novelists, admiring this 
device, followed the same plan. Unusual 
localities, local events, and local color 
lured them. Frequently all that remains, 
after a reader puts down one of these 
regional novels, is the recollection of a 
festival, like the one in Juanita la larga. 
The more a novelist is tempted to work 
background into his book, the farther he 
must depart from that chief requisite of 
a great novel—characters. 

What we remember of the world’s best 
novels are the chief characters. What they 
did in the story serves chiefly to give the 
reader a fuller idea of their personalities. 
It was a wise instructor of stagecraft 
who said: “Don’t say she is cranky. 
Bring her out and let us hear her rant.’ 
The action by which she establishes her 
crankiness matters little and is likely to 
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be forgotten quickly. It is not what Don 
Quijote does (aside from the episode of 
the Windmills, which is probably remem- 
bered because that is as far into the story 
as many readers get), but who he is and 
what he thinks, that matters. The same 
is true of Balzac’s Le Pére Goriot. 

Similarly, the local color of Hamlet is 
unimportant. Shakespeare probably set 
the scene in Denmark because his com- 
pany had recently performed in Helsing- 
ford. Hamlet could just as forcefully have 
played out the then-popular revenge 
motif against a British or Italian back- 
ground. That is why Shakespeare’s errors 
of detail are so insignificant. What if 
there were no striking clocks in Caesar’s 
time and no sea coast of Bohemia? Who 
cares that Calderén had never set foot 
in Poland to ensure accuracy of local 
color in La Vida es suefio? Neither author 
depends for his greatness on his ability 
as a regionalist. 

Not that background is valueless. It 
can lend verisimilitude or motivation to 
the action. It can have something to do 
with the development of character. Ste- 
venson said he was inspired by one isolated 
and snowbound spot in the Adirondacks 
to write The Master of Ballantrae. In that 
case, regionalism had a certain value. But 
in many cases, the region is only the 
extra, the frosting on the cake, which can 
easily become cloying if too thick. 

Consider what réle it actually played 
in the work of the Spanish authors 
generally called regionalists. Those who 
exerted the greatest efforts to be worthy 
of that title purposed to describe the life 
and the customs of the region or city in 
which they spent most of their lives. That 
took precedence over the story. There- 
fore they felt no compunctions about 
interrupting their plot with an essay on 
the social pattern of their patria chica or 
interposing pages of description of land- 
scape or folk customs. They did not 
realize how it weakened the sweep of 
their story. Their model in Spanish fiction 
was generally the picaresque novels, which 
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consist of a series of episodes strung on 
the personality of one character. 

In spite of their avowed aims, ability 
to put their homeland into their pages 
was not the final explanation for their 
success or failure as novelists. Interpre- 
tation of character had more to do with 
their success than re-creation of any 

ja chica. 

Pereda, for instance, the practitioner of 
Spanish Naturalism, is generally tagged 
as a regionalist from Santander. Actually 
his regionalism is his greatest handicap as 
a novelist. On the thread of a slight plot 
he strung character sketches, country 
scenes, and descriptions of customs. The 
mountains are the protagonists of Pefias 
arriba as the sea is in Sotileza. Those who 
would follow his plot must disentangle it 
from lengthy descriptions of land or sea- 
scapes or seek it among involved argu- 
ments about the relative worth of 
country or city. 

Gabriel Miré is another writer who 
seemed more interested in writing novels 
about the landscape than about intriguing 
characters. This is understandable in him, 
for he confessed: ‘‘Amo el paisaje desde 
muy nifio.” Gerald Brennan told, in The 
Literature of the Spanish People, how as a 
patient in the hospital of a Jesuit college, 
Miré spent hours staring through the 
windows at the melancholy landscape of 
his Alicante. 

The Asturias critic Leopoldo Alas got 
himself classified as a regionalist in his 
naturalistic novel La Regenta. Here he 
describes rainy Oviedo under the name of 
Vetusta. But while he does present a fine 
picture of the cathedral city, and while he 
can analyze character, the book never 
comes to life. Even his excellent regional- 
ism was not enough to win him success 
as a novelist. 

Of the so-called generation of ’83, 
Pardo Baz&én wrote best when dealing 
with the Galician country that she knew. 
However, the reader frequently feels her 
novels are compounded, like a druggist’s 
prescription, of so much of one ingredient 
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and so much of another. Her style varies, 
too; romantic when dealing with scenery, 
realistic or naturalistic when she portrays 
people and what they do. But she, too, 
fails of success as a novelist both because 
her technique is showing, and because she 
was more interested in talking about what 
was wrong than in setting down the story 
the readers expect. 

Palacio Valdés, whose Marta y Marta 
was considered by William Dean Howells 
the finest work of Spain’s finest novelist, 
deals with his native Asturias in that 
book and also in José. But the background 
is not what gives them their worth. For 
many readers, his best book is La Her- 
mana San Sulpicio, in which only the 
hero is from the author’s homeland. 
Setting and heroine derive from Anda- 
lusia. The title Los majos de Cddiz shows 
the setting of another of Valdés’ novels. 
For his La alegria del capitdn Ribot he 
went to Valencia, while Madrid provides 
the background for such other Valdés 
novels as Riverita, El cuarto poder, La fe, 
and Espuma. Whether the weakness of 
the last is due to unfamiliar background, 
or lack of deep interest in the plight of the 
lower classes, is a matter of argument. 

As another example of the uselessness 
of using the regionalist tag on a novelist, 
consider Valera, from Cérdoba. Where 
he was born had nothing to do with his 
first venture as a novelist. His avowed 
purpose in starting Pepita Jiménez at 
the age of fifty was to clarify his own 
mind about some philosophical and 
religious matters, and he has recorded 
his own amazement that it turned out to 
be a successful psychological novel. The 
local color is slight. The transformation 
of Luis under the gradual realization 
that he is not of such stuff as good priests 
are made is the impression remaining 
long after the setting of the picnic and the 
tertulias is forgotten. 

Valera’s Dofia Luz includes a bit more 
local color, which should make it interest- 
ing, as well as more theological philoso- 
phizing, which is a handicap. But neither 
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of these qualities determined its final eval- 
uation. Its flaw is that it poses a question 
and promises a clash of interests between 
the priest and the girl he loves. When that 
fails to come, the reader feels cheated. 

When Valera wrote El Comendador 
Mendoza and Juanita la larga, he tended 
more toward regionalism. His imaginary 
Villabermeja is located in Andalusia. But 
only superficially in comparison with 
work by a professional Andalusian like 
the Alvarez Quinteros does it reveal the 
regional spirit. Unlike the ancient king- 
doms of northern Spain, the independent 
existence of Andalusia is of recent data, 
for formerly it was part of Castile and 
then under Arabic domination. Even 
what basic customs it does have are 
overlooked by Valera, who peoples his 
pages with members of its aristocratic 
class that resemble any members of 
Spain’s upper class. Finally, in Genito y 
figura, he completely deserted Spain to 
write of Rio de Janeiro and Paris. 

Galdés, the Canary Islander, adopted 
Madrid as his second home. A score of 
his novels are set in this city through 
which he roamed. In the pages he re- 
creates the streets and shops, but not as 
a costumbrista. He was more the moralist, 
seeing the problems of the whole of 
Spain. Not for nothing did he choose for 
his inaugural speech in the Royal Spanish 
Academy the topic, ‘“La_ sociedad 
moderna como materia novelable.”’ 

The Basque Baroja wrote about his 
environment in several novels, but it is 
not alone their regionalism that makes 
them readable. Nor must one forget that 
he selected Madrid as the scene of that 
excellent trilogy La lucha por la vida. 
Several of his novels take place in London 
and Paris, and the trilogy which includes 
the novel generally selected by critics 
as his best, Paradox Rey, had a non- 
Spanish background. Since all of his 
novels deal directly or indirectly with 
himself, only by saying Baroja is his own 
patria chica can we classify him as a 
regional novelist. 
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Do any of the regionalists, then, owe 
their success to regionalism? The one 
most logically classified that way seems 
to be the Valencian Vicente Blasco 
Ibéiiez. After an apprenticeship to Fer- 
ndndez y Gonzalez, he began his independ- 
ent novelistic career writing about his 
patria chica. During eight years, 1894- 
1902, he published five novels and a 
volume of short stories, all set in Valencia, 
and it is on these books that his real 
literary fame rests. After that came 
novels of lesser calibre, theses and propa- 
ganda stories, appeals to war hysteria, 
and just plain potboilers. So here is one 
man, of all of those classified as Regional- 
ist, who merits the name. 

It was birth, not environment, that 
influenced him, unlike the two Machado 
brothers. Both these poets were born in 
the same town. But Manuel Machado 
remained in Andalusia and in his poetry 
was always the gay Sevillano. Antonio, 
living for five years in Soria in Castile, 
became the voice of ascetic Castile. No 
amount of living in any of the many 
homes that Blasco Ibéiiez owned around 
the world made him an interpreter of 
any other part of Spain. He had the 
journalistic ability to give a vivid por- 
trayal of Toledo, Seville, and Jérez in 
his thesis novels, but they contain only 
what any observant traveler might pick 
up. 

In a formula story, such as most 
detective novels, environment plays an 
important part. The author cannot 
change the basic pattern: crime, puzzle- 
ment, solution, and accusation. So he 
sets the crime in fresh localities involving 
unusual trades. He frequently tries to 
invent an eccentric or extraordinary 
detective. Even here, however, the story 
depends in the last analysis on something 
besides its “regionalism”: it is judged by 
the logic with which the crime is handled, 
and the suspenseful development of the 
story. Background merely adds a bit of 
interest and color. 
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That is about all that regionalism can 
do for a novel, and its day has seemingly 
passed, even in Spain. As Angel del Rio 
says in Historia de la literatura espafola: 
“Literary regionalism is basically the 
survival of Medievalism recalled by 
Romanticism, a return to the traditional 
and different in each region, in the face 
of the unifying forces of a modern world.” 
Among the new writers, even the formula 
for the construction of a novel has dis- 
appeared. Of course they have a locale. 
But in the several score Spanish novels 
written since 1940 that I have read, local 
customs are the least important part. 
Writers have broken away from tradi- 


tionalism, which is the basis of regional- 
ism. They deal with individuals. The 
change seems a good omen for a coun- 
tinuing stream of lively Spanish novels. 

Perhaps we can end our consideration 
by a statement like this: regionalism by 
itself can not make or mar a novel, 
though it can make a universal subject 
come alive. If the work of fiction intro- 
duces to the reader the acts and thoughts 
of worthwhile people, then regionalism 
can make the book of greater interest and 
significance. But if the novel is inept 
and uninteresting, then regionalism, no 
matter how thickly applied, can never 
make it great. 
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GRAMMAR AND ALL THAT 


Lestey Byrrp Simpson 
University of California, Berkeley 


There is an evil under the sun and it is, 
how painfully little most of us have to show 
for our long years of suffering in language 
classes!* The reasons advanced to account 
for this dismal and notorious record are too 
many to be reviewed here. The explanation 
I offer is that we tend to put the cart before 
the horse: we give the pupil a manual of base- 
ball instead of a ball and bat. In Fraser and 
Squair’s immortal Grammar occurs one of the 
most delicious sentences ever committed to 
paper: “En France tout le monde parle francais, 
méme les petits enfanis!’’—a platitude so pro- 
foundly true that if the authors had under- 
stood its implications they would have chucked 
their manuscript into the wastebasket and 
begun all over again. What can we expect of 
a@ youngster if we present him with intricate 
directions for the use of a language, written 
in a jargon which he rarely understands? We 
frequently fail to give him even adequate ma- 
terials with which to work. Those materials 
are the life about us. He is much worse off 
than the “little children” of Mr. Fraser and 
Mr. Squair who, grammar or no grammar, 
have at least that direct contact with reality 
which gives meaning to their words and form 
to their speech. 

My reflections on this phenomenon began 
many years ago, when I was a very green in- 
structor in a very small college. Fresh from our 
graduate school, wearing my yet unwithered 
laurels, and lulled by the tiny tinkle of my Phi 
Beta Kappa key, I essayed to teach the mys- 
teries of French to trusting freshmen. 
I was full of steam and I worked my y 
to death. After the smoke of finals had blown 
away, one of my flunkees came to see me. 
“Prof,” he said, “I don’t blame you for flunk- 
ing me. I guess that stuff isn’t in my line. But 
I wish you’d put me straight on one thing that 
has been bothering me all year. Say, what is an 
adverb?” 

I was suddenly panic-stricken. It was start- 





* Reprinted from Idea and Experiment, II 
(September 1952), 6-9. 


ling to discover that the convenient terms I 
had used so glibly conveyed to my hearers no 
image or sense of function. For that matter, 
what did they mean to me? What was an ad- 
verb, anyway? A noun? A verb? Any part of 
speech? All language? What was grammar? 
What, style? What was it all about? 

To be sure, I could have thrown the rule 
book at my honest student’s head, for does it 
not say, neatly and primly: “An adverb is that 
part of speech whose function is to modify or 
limit the meaning of a verb, adjective, or other 
adverb”? But the definition itself is a piece of 
jargon invented by the grammarians of an- 
cient Greece, who were mainly interested in 
defining their terms to the satisfaction of other 
grammarians. It was an ingenious and highly 
specialized professional lingo—a very useful 
one, incidentally—and, if the public didn’t 
know what they were talking about, then so 
much the worse for the public! But in the na- 
ture of things speech can have no “rules” in 
the sense that there is, somewhere, someone 
to tell us what to say, or, at least, how to say it. 
In our own expressive and frequently beau- 
tiful colloquial speech we would not tolerate 
meddling; but foreigners are different! 

What I am getting at is that the first and 
most challenging task of a language teacher 
(English is also a language) is to make his pu- 
pils aware that words are only conventional 
representations of things, ideas, functions. 
Words are already one step removed from real- 
ity. If they are foreign to us they are two or 
three steps removed. As if that were not 
enough of a hurdle to get over, we further 
obfuscate the matter with a set of uncompre- 
hended rules. Too often both teacher and 
pupil fall into the error of assuming that 
speech was invented to illustrate the rule 
book. Away with all that! We must begin by 
trying to understand what the word is for. 
We must get away from the common belief 
that groups of symbols neatly arranged on 
a page have a life of their own. Let us examine 
the rule book we call grammar and see whether 
there is not some way to understand and use 
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it without turning ourselves into a lot of 
clerks, busily filing dead language away under 
the proper headings. 

Now, grammar is very largely concerned 
with explaining inflection, which we may think 
of as all the devices used to amplify or sharpen 
the meaning of words. As we become more 
literate and more familiar with the written 
symbol, we unconsciously assume that the 
visible form of the word on the page is all that 
we are concerned with. But that leaves out of 
the reckoning the infinitely more subtle kind 
of inflection conveyed by tone of voice. We 
have all heard: “It isn’t what he said that 
made me mad; it was the way he said it!” So 
delicate is tonal inflection that we can insult, 
praise, belittle, tease, scorn, bully, cajole, 
wheedle, and mortify, all with the little word 
“so.” The grammarians, however, will not 
touch the matter, for it defies the rule-makers. 
They have enough to do with the written word. 

Consider the verb. Man, in his long quest 
for a vehicle of expression, found his most dif- 
ficult task in making the function words 
(verbs, that is) do their work properly. The 
verb has a frightful lot of work to do. Its func- 
tions are so complex that we had to develop 
an ingenuity in perfecting it only equalled by 
that which we displayed in the invention of 
deadly weapons. To make the verb take on the 
added meanings of person, number, time, and 
mood, little by little we made it the delicate 
engine it is today, the beauty of which the 
grammarians conceal under the awe-inspiring 
label of “conjugation.” Students usually 
suspect that conjugation is a schoolmaster’s 
device to make them miserable; but it is 
necessary in our attempt to give the written 
word the flexibility of the spoken word, to give 
it the infinite richness of tonal inflection. It 
is a rattling and rickety enough device at best, 
but in the hands of a Shakespeare or a Cer- 
vantes it does pretty well. 

I shall confine myself to a consideration 
of the psychological aspect of inflection which 
the correctly and, for once, un- 
derstandably label “mood.” For “mood” is 
precisely what it says it is. Let us assume for 
the sake of brevity that all communication is 
either objective or subjective. In other words, 
in all our speech we are either describing real- 
ity, or what we should like to pass off for real- 
ity, or we are attempting to express something 
vastly more elusive; that is, we are trying to 
give our words the kind of coloring that springs 
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from emotion, negation, wishes, prayers, 
curses, commands, and the like. In grammati- 
cal jargon these “moods” are called respec- 
tively “indicative” and “subjunctive.” Let 
me illustrate this psychological function of 
mood by a homely example. Let us imagine 
a harried mother trying to prepare her hus- 
band’s breakfast while her two-year-old son is 
scrambling about under her feet. She has a 
pan of biscuits in the oven and is whipping up 
an omelet at the sink. While her back is turned 
the baby investigates the stove. How does he 
express himself when he burns his hand? Does 
he, objectively and impersonally, say, “Mama, 
I have burned my hand’’? Or does he, subjec- 
tively and selfishly, let out a warwhoop that 
rattles the windows? Well, the youngster, with- 
out having consulted either Mr. Fraser or Mr. 
Squair, is using his own brand of subjunctive, 
expertly and effectively. He has obeyed an 
overpowering impulse to tell the world how 
he feels about getting his hand burned. In- 
deed, virtually all the baby’s speech is subjunc- 
tive in that sense. 

How about the mother? We may safely sup- 
pose her to be irritated by the noise and by the 
heat of the kitchen. We may also suppose her 
to be on the rough-and-ready side. She drops 
her egg-beater, snatches up the squalling brat, 
and administers several resounding spanks 
where they will do the most good, saying the 
while: “The devil take you for a bloody nui- 
sance!” Or words to that effect. Or we may 
suppose her to be a softy, in which case she 
will say: “Oh, my poor little angel! And did 
ums hurt ums hanny? Let Mama kiss it and 
make it well!” Note that the mother, like the 
child, is obeying an impulse to express anger, 
sympathy, or what not, and that her language 
is adequate to the occasion, being perfectly 
understood and felt by both parties. 

Mother and baby have here the immense ad- 
vantage of tonal inflection—the baby’s speech 
is, of course, nothing else—and their exchange 
is probably as old as speech itself. Later, in a 
quieter state of mind, having pacified the baby, 
the mother sets the table and calls her hus- 
band, who is ready for his coffee and newspa- 
per. “John,” she says, “I don’t know what we 
are going to do with Junior. He gets into every- 
thing. Why, only just now he put his hand on 
the hot stove and burned it dreadfully. I do 
hope it won’t leave a scar!” “Don’t worry, 
my dear,” answers the husband, “he won’t 
do it again.” 
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In this more correct, although hardly more 
expressive, exchange, note how the two moods 
play upon each other. The wife makes three 
statements of fact, all more or less objective 
(that is, indicative), and then adds an expres- 
sion of pity and concern which is nothing but 
an explosion of emotion (that is, subjunctive). 
The husband, responding to his wife’s con- 
cern, puts in a very husbandly command or en- 
treaty, which is something he wants done, and 
which is quite as subjective (subjunctive) as 
her exclamation or the baby’s warwhoop. 
Then he delivers himself of the very mascu- 
line remark: “He won’t do it again,” which is 
as objective (indicative) as anyone could pos- 
sibly wish. 

In their anxiety lest something be left to 
the imagination, the grammarians have taken 
these two situations and divided them up into 
a vast number of applications, each with its 
appropriate rule. The trouble is that the num- 
ber of situations which a language is called 
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upon to represent is infinite, and therefore the 
perfect grammar, which, fortunately, has 
never been written, would have to be infinitely 
long. 

Let us think of grammar, then, not so much 
as a rule book to which we must conform, but 
as an imperfect attempt to explain the de- 
vices of speech. When we need new forms we 
shall invent them, and let the grammarians ex- 
plain them as they please. The springs of 
speech are in human life, and we cannot rigidly 
confine either life or speech within a set of 
rules without killing them. Rules are useful, 
but they are four removes from life and should 
take fourth place in our quest for perfect 
expression. Words take on their dazzling and 
multi-colored apparel only as our own growth 
into more complete human beings allows us 
to see and use them truly. First life, and then 
the word, and in the word is all the suffering, 
beauty, and glory of mankind! 


A SPANISH WORKSHOP 


A. WaLiace Woo.Lsrey 
Texas State College for Women, Denton 


For three weeks in June a workshop for 
Spanish teachers was held at TSCW to ex- 
change ideas, methods, and techniques. The 
main features were general discussion groups, 
work on testing to fit oral-aural methods of 
teaching, conversation classes with native 
songs and games of Panama, a study of 
Mexican civilization and folklore, studies in 
pronunciation, viewing of free films suitable 
for classroom use, and examination of bulletins 
and realia. 

In the discussion groups we discussed 
teaching techniques and de-emphasizing 
technical grammar. Considerable time was 
spent on individual reports from pertinent 
pedagogical articles from Hispania and The 
Modern Language Journal, and a bibliography 
of articles from the two journals was dis- 
tributed to the class. 

During the hour given over to new testing 
techniques, the participants made such tests 
to fit their own texts and these were duplicated 
and sent to all members. Different types of 
class games for teaching vocabulary, idioms, 
and various constructions were discussed. 


An interesting feature was the Spanish 
conversational practice conducted by a young 
lady from Panama, a student on the campus. 
In addition to conversation she taught various 
children’s games and songs of her native 
country. At the final session a tape recording 
was made of several of the songs sung by the 
class, from which records were made and sent 
to each member of the group. There was an 
exhibition of Panamanian costumes and 
dances by several students from that country, 
and one student from Colombia wore a native 
costume and presented a native dance. 

A popular class in Mexican civilization and 
folklore was attended by most of the par- 
ticipants. The first material considered was 
the ancient Aztec civilization, with discus- 
sions based on excerpts from Clavijero’s 
Historia Antigua de Mézico, with particular 
attention to the instruction of youth, manner 
of living, and legends of the Aztecs, with a 
folk-lore study of customs, legends, jokes and 
riddles, sports and amusements, native types, 
and fiestas of the country. The corrido was 
traced from its early origins, and the class 
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studied traditional and contemporary ex- 
amples. 

Education in Mexico was also studied, with 
particular emphasis on rural education, the 
cultural missions, teacher training, the literacy 
campaign, and the Indian problem. 

The class in pronunciation, without going 
into detailed theoretical phonetics, analyzed 
certain common difficulties and methods for 
overcoming them, using the textbook and 
records of Tomas Navarro Tomas. 

On several afternoons films available for 
free distribution to school groups were shown. 
A list of films made up from various listings 
of 1952-1953 was prepared in advance and 
distributed to workshop participants. 

In addition to these activities, the members 
of the workshop had access to the Foreign 
Language laboratory with its collections of 
records, textbooks, and other teaching ma- 
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terials. Also available were many pamphlets 
and bulletins with a great deal of information 
from Hispanic countries, abundant material 
on folklore, geography, history, songs and 
dances, and many other points. All of this 
would be very useful for the future in enrich- 
ing the classroom work or in clubs and as- 
sembly programs. 

When the teachers completed the workshop, 
they had as tangible evidence of their work 
the games and the tests they had prepared, 
the record of Panamanian songs made by 
them, bibliographies distributed to them as 
well as those they had made for themselves. 
But above and beyond these they had ac- 
quired new ideas, a new enthusiasm, and, as 
one expressed it, a rejuvenation of teaching 
attitudes. Probably one of the most important 
single values was the working together and the 
interchange of ideas. 


THE SPOKEN SPANISH CONTEST IN NEW ENGLAND 


Mitprep C. THELEN 
English High School, Lynn, Massachusetts 


The third annual Spoken Spanish Contest 
for secondary-school and college students, 
sponsored by the New England Chapter of 
the AATSP and the Pan-American Society, 
took place at Boston University on May 2. 
As General Chairman of the event, I had the 
able and enthusiastic assistance of Mrs. 
Robert G. Hall, Executive Secretary of the 
Pan American Society, and a most capable and 
hard-working Advisory and Planning Com- 
mittee. 

In connection with the celebration of Pan- 
American Day and Week, the theme of the 
contest was Cuba and the Cubans, with 
special reference to José Marti. Since 1953 
marked the one hundredth anniversary of 
Martf’s birth, it seemed appropriate to center 
the contest around the life of this national 
hero, other outstanding Cubans, and the 
social and cultural aspects of Cuba. 

The pride and interest that Cubans took 
in this New England contest produced several 
feature articles in El Mundo, Havana’s lead- 
ing newspaper, and a lengthy column in La 
Correspondencia in Cienfuegos. Dr. Jacob 
Canter, U.S. Cultural Attaché at the American 
Embassy, was very helpful in publicizing the 


contest there. Sr. J. Pérez Sabido, U. §. 
National Education Association representa- 
tive in Cuba, and Sr. Félix Lizaso, dis- 
tinguished writer and authority on José Martf, 
sent a number of books and magazines which 
were of great assistance to our committee. 
With the aid of Sr. Pérez Sabido, a record was 
cut and broadcast on some of the Cuban radio 
stations describing the event and its purpose. 
The department of Cultural Affairs of the 
Pan American Union and the Cuban Tourist 
Commission were also very cooperative in 
sending quantities of informational material 
on Cuba, distributed at various times during 
the contest period. Letters of commendation 
were received from President Fulgencio 
Batista, from the Instituto Cultural Cubano- 
Norte-Americano, and from the Cuban Em- 
bassy in Washington. Thus, the contest was 
a link or bond of friendship between the two 
countries, as well as a stimulant in the pro- 
motion of interest in spoken Spanish. 
Thirty-eight representatives from leading 
schools and colleges in New England com- 
peted for prizes. Preliminary tryouts took 
place during February and March in the 
students’ own schools. Test passages and 
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bibliographies were mailed to any school 
requesting the material. Announcements of 
the contest and its rules and regulations were 
sent to every secondary school (public, private, 
and parochial) and college in New England 
which teaches Spanish. Letters and copies of 
the contest posters were also sent to all 
superintendents of schools in these cities and 
towns. Contestants having Spanish-speaking 
parents or students who had lived in Spanish- 
speaking countries were barred from the 
contest. 

As an experiment, second-year secondary- 
school students were permitted to enter the 
high-school contest as well as third-year 
students. This was a successful innovation, 
as some of the students were remarkably well- 
prepared. There could only be one contestant 
at each level from any school, however. 

Following the General Meeting at which 
the rules and regulations were reviewed for 
the contestants, the twelve judges met for a 
conference where they were briefed by Dr. 
Solomon Lipp of Boston University, Chairman 
of the Judges. There were three judges for 
each level with an extra panel to take care 
of the large number of Spanish II con- 
testants. 

Ten minutes prior to the time each high- 
school contestant was called to appear before 
the judges, he was led to a study room where 
he was given an opportunity to familiarize 
himself with a Spanish passage dealing with 
Marti and Cuba. He was then conducted to 
one of the four contest rooms, where he was 
asked to read aloud from the passage, which 
was divided into five short paragraphs. When 
the student had finished reading aloud the 
paragraph designated by the board of judges, 
he was questioned for ten minutes about the 
passage and the cultural and historical back- 
ground of Cuba and Marti. He had to answer 
without consulting the passage. The judges, 
who were given special rating sheets for each 
student, based their selections of the semi- 
finalists on the following factors: Compre- 
hension of content, sentence structure, syntax, 
pronunciation, and fluency. From the total 
number of entries, three students were selected 
to compete for the two awards at each level 
(Spanish IT and III) at the afternoon session. 

As each college student was called before 
the judges, he was asked to deliver orally a 
short talk of his own on some outstanding 
Cuban, emphasizing wherever possible his 
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contribution to Pan Americanism. This oral 
theme could be from three to five minutes 
long and was expected to be the same as the 
discourse he prepared for presentation in his 
own college competition. Based on notes that 
were taken during his talk, the contestant 
was questioned for five minutes by three 
judges who rated him on originality, pro- 
nunciation, sentence structure, fluency, and 
organization of material. The judges had to 
ask questions extemporaneously, since they 
had no prior knowledge of the subject chosen 
by the individual student. From the total 
number of college contestants, four students 
were selected to compete for the two awards 
at the afternoon session. Thus, there were 
ten semi-finalists from the three levels selected 
for participation in the afternoon session. 

A great deal of credit is due the special 
committee of high-school and college instruc- 
tors who devoted much time and effort in the 
preparation of the five passages and ac- 
companying sets of questions necessary for 
the three levels in the morning and afternoon 
sessions. Selections were chosen from Pan 
American Spanish by Agnes M. Brady, Estas 
Américas by Mary Weld Coates, José Marti 
by Félix Lizaso, and selections from Martf’s 
letters about the United States, used for the 
college group in the afternoon session. 

The Judges who served were as follows: 
Chairman: Dr. Solomon Lipp of Boston Uni- 
versity; College: Edward Glaser, Harvard 
College; *Manuela DeMora Brandt, Pine 
Manor Jr. College; *Emilio Aguila, Former 
Vice-President of N. E. Chapter; High School, 
Spanish III: Frances Burlingame, Wheaton 
College; *Lucinda Moles, Wellesley College; 
*Helen Agbay, Worcester Public Schools; 
High School, Spanish II, (Group I): *José 
Godoy, Consul of Peru in Boston; *Thomas 
Hazlett, Boston University; *Mary Stavrinos, 
Roslindale High School; High School, Spanish 
II, (Group II): Katherine Barr, Boston 
Teachers College; Ruth Whittredge, Tufts 
College; *Sister Margaret Pauline, Emmanuel 
College. 

The morning session was not open to the 
general public, although a number of parents 
and friends were present. A great deal of or- 
ganization and team work was necessary to 
carry out the details of the contest: timing, 





* These judges served on both morning and 
afternoon panels. 
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distribution of test passages, ushering students 
from the waiting room to study room and then 
conducting them to the contest rooms. The 
assistants who were in charge of this important 
task were Emilie Stadler, Beaver Country 
Day School; Ellen Cowing, Wakefield High; 
Mabel Pratt, North Quincy High; Donald 
Merriam, Phillips Andover; Manuel Pinto, 
Browne and Nichols; Allena Luce, Windsor 
School; Ruth Metcalf, Dana Hall; Marion 
O’Keefe, Lynn Classical High; and Ann 
Geisel, Wellesley graduate student. 

The afternoon session took place before a 
large audience composed of parents, teachers, 
students, and Pan American Society members, 
who heard talks in Spanish by Mrs. George 
Cheever Shattuck, Vice-President of the Pan- 
American Society, Dr. Frances Burlingame, 
President of the N. E. Chapter, AATSP, and 
Sr. Gustavo de Aragén, Consul of Cuba in 
Boston. The entire contest proceedings were 
carried out in Spanish. 

Two panels of five judges conducted sepa- 
rate contests at the high-school and college 
levels, with a brief intermission between each 
one. The judges did a splendid job of drawing 
out the students and putting them at ease. The 
audience was much impressed with the fluency 
and poise of the students, the greatest surprise 
being the second-year high-school contestants, 
who seemed to have collected an amazing 
amount of information on Cuba, and out- 
standing ability to express themselves in 
Spanish. Some typical questions were: 


éCudles son los productos principales de Cuba? 
éPor qué es el centenario de José Marti un 
acontecimiento inspirador para toda la Amé- 
rica? Qué significa para Ud. el Panameri- 
canismo? {Cudles son algunas de las cualidades 
de José Marti por las cuales los cubanos lo 
llaman el Libertador de Cuba? :Cual era la 
tribu primitiva de Cuba? 2Por qué se considera 
José Marti el Apdéstol de la Independencia de 
Cuba? ¢Quiénes son los otros héroes nacionales 
de Cuba? :Con qué otros héroes de Hispano- 
américa puede ocupar Martf un sitio promi- 
nente? ¢Cudndo fué descubierta Cuba? Qué 
hizo Marti en los Estados Unidos? 


Miss Mabel Pratt of Quincy High School 
served as time-keeper and as Chairman of 
the High School Delegates, who were seated 
in a special section of the audience. These 
representatives of their high schools were all 
Spanish honor students selected by their 
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teachers to attend the contest and report on 
it for their school newspapers and magazines. 

For the benefit of the audience and the 
judges, Mr. Donald Merriam of Phillips 
Andover wrote the candidates’ names on the 
blackboard as they appeared for their test. 
Names of schools were not announced to the 
judges or audience at either morning or after- 
noon session until after the judges had made 
their final decision. 

Copies of the test passages for the three 
levels were distributed to the audience in 
order that they might follow the proceedings 
to greater advantage. For that reason, con- 
testants were kept incomunicado under the 
supervision of Mrs. Robert Hall of the Pan 
American Society until the moment came 
when they were led to the study room for 
their ten-minute perusal of the passage before 
appearing before the judges. College students 
were not required to give their orations in 
the afternoon, but followed the same pro- 
cedure as the high-school students, the passage 
and questions asked by the judges, both pre- 
pared and extemporaneous, being of a much 
more difficult nature. 

The same manner and method of rating 
students was followed as in the preliminary 
contest. Winners received cash awards pre- 
sented through the cooperation of Boston 
banks and industrial firms doing business 
with Latin America. Several sent representa- 
tives to make the presentations and con- 
gratulate the winners. Winning students also 
received AATSP Medals for Excellence in 
Spanish, Latin American history books, and 
Spanish dictionaries presented through the 
courtesy of D. C. Heath & Co. and Ginn & Co. 

The finalists were as follows: College: First, 
Patricia Wickfors, Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass.; Second, Reneé M. Mary, Tufts College, 
Medford, Mass.; High School, Spanish III: 
First, James A. Carr, Williston Academy, 
Easthampton, Mass.; Second, Reynolds Gird- 
ler, Jr., Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; 
High-School, Spanish II: First, LaRue 8. Cat- 
lett, Jr., Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; 
Second, Stuart Mapes, Loomis School, Wind- 
sor, Conn. The following students also re- 
ceived awards of books and medals: Mary 
Connolly, Emmanuel College; Alan M. Gross- 
man, Wesleyan University; Gerald Ishkanian, 
Lynn English High School; Charles Ouellett 
Jr., St. Mary’s Boys’ High School, Lynn, 


Mass. 
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United Fruit Co., one of the sponsors of 
the contest, added a Hollywood touch by 
sending a photographer who took candid 
camera shots during the day’s events for the 
company magazine. 

Following the contest, a tea and reception 
in honor of the finalists was held in the 
Claflin Room of Boston University under the 
auspices of the Pan American Society. The 
room was handsomely decorated with Cuban 
Realia Exhibits and hostesses saw to it that 
students and teachers from the various schools 
and colleges got acquainted with each other 
... in Spanish of course! Identification badges 
were distributed earlier in the day. 

Members of the Planning Committee were 
Katharine Barr, Boston Teachers College; 
Manuela DeMora Brandt, Pine Manor Jr. 
College; Frances Burlingame, Wheaton; Ada 
M. Coe, Wellesley; Edward Glaser, Harvard; 
Helen G. Agbay, Worcester Jr. High; Mrs. 
Robert G. Hall, Exec. Sec., Pan American 
Society; Ruth Metcalf, Dana Hall; Lucinda 
Moles, Wellesley; Manuel F. Pinto, Browne 
and Nichols; Mabel F. Pratt, North Quincy 
High; Mary Sparks, Dept. of Education, 
Archdiocese of Boston; Emilie Stadler, Beaver 
Country Day School; Mary M. Stavrinos, 
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Roslindale High; Mrs. George C. Shattuck, 
Vice-Pres., Pan American Society; Edith F. 
Helman, Simmons; Solomon Lipp, Boston 
University; Donald E. Merriam, Phillips 
Academy; Mary Sweeney, Wheaton; Ruth 
Whittredge, Tufts; Mrs. George W. Howe, 
Pres., Independent School Assoc.; A. Russell 
Mack, Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
Mass. Dept. of Education; Monsignor Cor- 
nelius T. H. Sherlock, Superintendent of 
Schools of Archdiocese of Boston. 

The Spoken Spanish Contest has grown 
considerably in size and scope since the first 
one in 1951. We hope that it will “grow bigger 
and better” each year! The cooperating or- 
ganizations feel that it is an excellent way 
to develop interest in spoken Spanish as well 
as a more appreciative knowledge of the Latin 
American republics and their culture. Next 
year we shall select another country and its 
heroes as our contest theme. We hope that 
other states or sections of the country will 
sponsor similar contests. Perhaps some day 
the idea will develop into a national contest. 

For detailed information on the contest, 
please write to me or to Mrs. Robert G. Hall, 
Pan American Society, 75 Newbury S&t., 
Boston, Mass. 


VARIATIONS ON THE THEME OF COMPOSITION 


Ropert G. Mean, Jr. 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 


Most language teachers, and I include my 
English colleagues, will agree, I believe, that 
few subjects are more difficult to teach than 
composition, especially composition beyond 
the elementary level. Indeed, if we consider 
that composition involves an original, creative 
element, as many (including the present 
writer) do, then it is probably not a subject 
at all in the conventional sense and, even more, 
impossible to teach by conventional methods. 
Looking at the problem in this light will sug- 
gest to the instructor that there are many 
obvious reasons—and some not so obvious— 
for the trouble encountered in teaching com- 
position. In the following paragraphs a number 
of factors are considered which it is believed 
contribute to this difficulty and some correc- 
tive measures are suggested which have been 


found beneficial in the teaching of advanced 
composition at the University of Connecticut. 
Although the references will be primarily to 
problems in Spanish composition, they will 
also be applicable to similar situations en- 
countered in comparable courses in other 
foreign languages. 

We may well begin by raising a question 
the answer to which customarily seems to be 
taken for granted, and ask: What is com- 
position? Webster tells us that in rhetoric it 
is “a proper arrangement of words” or “the 
act of writing for practice (italics mine) in 
English or a foreign language.’ Our students, 
I would say, tend to favor an extremely liberal 
interpretation of the latter definition while 
we, as teachers, lean toward a strict interpre- 
tation of the former, with all that it implies. 
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By this I mean that we realize that composi- 
tion in any language is the idiomatic expres- 
sion, orally or in writing, of ideas in a proper 
syntactical frame, and that while a given com- 
position may be good or bad, correct or in- 
correct in its ideas and syntax, it should not 
be considered solely and exclusively as a “‘prac- 
tice” effort. In an advanced class in composi- 
tion the student presumably has something 
worthwhile to say and is seeking seriously to 
perfect his powers of linguistic expression; 
he should come to realize, then, that this—and 
not practice alone—is his goal, for it is to be 
assumed that he has had the major portion 
of his practice in earlier composition classes. 
When he comes to this realization he is on 
the road to success and, I believe, has reached 
a point where he himself is capable of antici- 
pating, analysing and correcting many of the 
mistakes commonly made in composition.' 
The teacher, too, who makes this seriousness 
of purpose clear to all early in the term has 
also taken a long step forward in assuring an 
effective and successful course. 

The most critical problems faced by the 
teacher of composition today are probably 
those related directly or indirectly to many 
changes which have been developing in the 
pattern of modern life over recent decades. 
Consider, for instance, the effects of what may 
be called the linguistic nationalism and the 
linguistic poverty of so many of our students. 
Henry Steele Commager, in his penetrating 
and comprehensive analysis of twentieth- 
century America, speaks of “the progressive 
atrophy of the creative instinct” in the 
average American, and stresses, among other 
characteristics, his poor spelling and limited 
powers of self-expression.? Regardless of the 
truth or falsity of the much-debated claims 
made almost universally by educationists that 
our students today are better prepared in 
their reading, writing, arithmetic, etc., than 
ever before, we language teachers know how 
weak many of them are in what has been 
called “language sense.’’* We know, too, that 
this language sense, this individual articulate- 
ness, is an ability intimately related to all 
fields of knowledge and experience. It is 
particularly discouraging, therefore, to be 
faced with its deleterious effects in our com- 
position classes. How many times a paper is 
submitted which is nothing more than a 
literal translation of an unimaginative, plod- 
ing English original! And how difficult it is to 





make the student understand why his com- 
position is not acceptable—and not even 
Spanish! His linguistic nationalism is so strong 
that he cannot be made to comprehend that 
Spanish is something more than a direct, 
word-for-word substitution of English, and 
the mysteries of idiomatic expression (whether 
English or Spanish) remain forever closed to 
him. If in addition to being a linguistic 
nationalist such a student is void of creative 
literary ability and incapable even of simple 
narative or exposition, then the instructor’s 
task becomes truly herculean. 

Linguistic poverty stemming from in- 
adequate reading in Spanish also contributes 
its problems to the composition course. Not 
infrequently major students are encountered 
who have taken only one or two courses in 
literature prior to entering the composition 
course and whose total reading experience in 
Spanish may not amount to more than eight 
or ten books. These students, even though they 
may have officially completed all the pre- 
requisites to the course, are obviously not 
capable of writing anything beyond elemen- 
tary sentences or of using the most common 
idioms correctly, and they are sometimes ig- 
norant of words included in Buchanan’s first 
1000 or incapable even of consulting a dic- 
tionary with profit. They may not be barred 
from the course, for they have met the pre- 
requisities, and even though most of them may 
eventually fail, their very presence, if they 
are numerous, in many ways exerts a pres- 
sure—and sometimes a powerful one—to lower 
standards. It is, after all, difficult to teach 
above the level of the majority of the class 
for a long period of time, and there are some 
university administrations whose pedagogical 
democracy is so strong that they would never 
tolerate such a practice even for a moment, 
regardless of how low the class-level might be. 

Another very serious difficulty in teaching 
composition beyond the elementary level is 
due to the lack of good, suitable textbooks. 
The great bulk of our language textbooks are 
written and published with the needs of the 
students in the first two or three years of 
language study in mind, for that is where the 
mass-demand is found. Scores of new gram- 
mars, readers, and annotated anthologies of 
short stories appear every year and find wide 
acceptance. On the other hand, histories of 
literature, anthologies of poetry and prose 
and composition texts, all directed at the few 
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thousand students majoring in Spanish 
throughout the country, appear infrequently 
and sell perhaps only a few hundred copies. 
It is scarcely surprising, under these circum- 
stances, that not many such texts are under- 
taken and still fewer published. But serious 
as the lack of composition texts is, it is not 
necessarily an insoluble problem to an enter- 
prising instructor, as will be shown in later 
paragraphs. 

Class-size and milieu are also very im- 
portant, sometimes crucial factors in de- 
termining the success of a composition class. 
Quite frequently classes will number fifteen, 
twenty, or even more students. Obviously an 
instructor cannot give the same amount of 
individual attention to an oversize class as 
he can to one which has no more than ten or 
twelve students. As the size of the class de- 
creases the amount of individual contact 
between student and teacher can be greatly 
augmented, and this increased attention is 
especially valuable and necessary in composi- 
tion. There is also another drawback inherent 
to oversize classes: the variety of preparation 
and differences in language sense among 4 
large group will generally be greater than 
among a small one and, consequently, the 
work of the instructor correspondingly in- 
creased. Likewise, in a large class it is usually 
more difficult than in a small one to stimulate 
creativeness in the student and maintain 
a vital atmosphere of interest in the work—a 
requirement, and certainly an important one— 
for a successful composition course. 

Students coming into composition classes 
from earlier grammar courses, with their 
thinking necessarily conditioned by their ex- 
perience in such courses, are prone to feel a 
lack of concrete “rules” or “points” in com- 
position work and tend to consider it a vague 
and indefinite activity. Teachers of composi- 
tion, I fear, sometimes unconsciously reflect 
a similar attitude. All the more need, there- 
fore, for an early clarification of objectives 
so that the student will realize that freedom 
of thought and style are one thing, the princi- 
ples of correct syntax another, that both are 
essential and that both are and should be 
compatible. 

Many, if not most, teachers of composition 
are also teachers of literature. In composition 
classes this situation leads sometimes to what 
may be called the danger of dwelling too long 
in the ivory tower (discussing and suggesting 
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literary and artistic topics exclusively for 
compositions) and never going down into the 
market place (discussing and suggesting 
historical, economic, and scientific subjects 
as well as literary and artistic). A variety of 
topics, chosen to meet the needs and to stim- 
ulate and serve the interests of the individual 
student, will not only increase his vocabulary 
and that of his classmates but, if their dis- 
cussion is kept on a general level, also main- 
tain a high level of interest in the class. 

Teachers of composition are also usually 
teachers of grammar and quite frequently 
tend to consider grammatical problems in a 
light quite different from that of the student. 
This may easily lead to the danger of the over- 
emphasis of a topic which, while necessary, 
fundamentally no more difficult than many 
other college subjects, and certainly not evil, 
may nevertheless become overly technical. A 
balanced presentation of the grammatical 
aspects of composition and the correction of 
the basic mistakes made by the individual 
student in original composition would seem 
to be a better method than lengthy disquisi- 
tions on the more recondite problems of 
grammar. Moreover, a properly balanced 
treatment of such grammatical problems as 
may arise will serve as an agreeable reminder 
to the student that the grammar he studied 
in earlier courses was a preparation for future 
work in Spanish, and not an aimless waste of 
time. The emphasis, after all, should be on the 
functional use of good Spanish rather than 
on the development of theoretical gram- 
marians. There is much more to a good com- 
position than correct grammar.‘ 

Enough has been said, I believe, to make 
clear some important reasons for much of the 
trouble in teaching composition. In the light 
of the above discussion, what measures can 
be taken by the individual teacher to im- 
prove the quality of instruction and student 
performance in composition classes? 

Perhaps the most important measure, and 
the most far-reaching in its effects, might be 
summarized by describing it as an effort to 
immerse the student in a stimulating intel- 
lectual environment which is as Spanish as 
possible. Give him a great deal to think about 
and give it to him in Spanish. This is not 
easy to do, for many colleges lack either the 
materials or the competent instructors to 
attain the goal—and sometimes they lack 
both. The student’s intellectual horizon must 
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be widened, his mind stimulated to function 
in Spanish in relation to topics of sufficiently 
vital interest to elicit the sustained effort re- 
quired to produce an acceptable composition. 
This is not easily achieved by the traditional 
composition-book, containing excerpts which 
are read and discussed, and the student then 
required to produce a “composition” which 
is usually a paraphrase of the original. What- 
ever originality of style and thought the 
student may have is often frustrated in its 
expression by a practice which, in effect, forces 
him to compose in a mold and in which the 
topics selected by the editor of the text are 
not always of great interest to the individual 
student or the class.§ 

It is a better method in every way, it seems 
to me, to forego the use of a composition 
text of this type or to use one sparingly and 
as an adjunct to other materials. Instead, 
frequent (weekly or twice-weekly) free com- 
positions of 250-300 words, on topics in 
which the student is especially interested and 
about which the teacher may make some help- 
ful suggestions, have been found to be popular, 
productive of more original thought and 
written in a natural, spontaneous Spanish 
which, when corrected, is retained more ef- 
fectively by the student than that which he 
attempts to memorize as he paraphrases 
model texts. These free compositions are 
varied from time to time by some on assigned 
subjects (including occasional simple research 
papers), or perhaps a situation capable of 
being developed into a short story or character 
sketch may be suggested. 

Extensive reading in idiomatic Spanish 
which covers a wide variety of topics is an 
excellent means of broadening the student’s 
linguistic horizon. For this purpose we have 
found very useful the Antologia de cuentistas 
hispanoamericanos,* but I am sure that there 
are other texts of comparable scope and value 
available. In order to stimulate thought about 
the stories read, the class is required to pre- 
pare a 50-word written juicio of each of the 
cuentos, and several of these juicios are read 
aloud during the first few minutes of the 
period. There follows a brief discussion in 
Spanish of the story and then points of syntax 
are explained and any other questions which 
arise are answered. As the stories in the 
Antologia number over a hundred and cover 
many different topics, the discussions are of 
considerable value in building vocabulary. 


Oral translation into Spanish of previously 
assigned and prepared passages in an English 
text are also of benefit as training in composi- 
tion. In our classes in advanced composition 
we have been using for this purpose a book 
which has proved very popular, America in 
Perspective,’ a collection of foreign impres- 
sions and opinions of the United States 
written, for the most part, in fairly simple 
expository prose and, as in the case of the 
Antologia mentioned above, covering a wide 
range of themes. The student reads a three- 
to four-page section of each selection for a 
background knowledge of the author’s ideas 
and then prepares the first of these pages for 
oral translation in class. Some fifteen minutes 
of the period are spent on this phase, in which 
several students are called on, with other 
students and the instructor commenting on 
the translations, choice of words, sentence 
structure, etc. This exercise is especially useful 
in correcting the misconception which some 
students have that Spanish is a literal, word- 
for-word translation of English. The student 
learns to rephrase passages which prove to be 
especially difficult, to break up long and com- 
plicated sentences into shorte’ snes, and to 
feel at liberty to translate “freely” as long 
as the author’s ideas are unchanged. One pit- 
fall which traps many students is found, to 
be sure, in the automatic translation of an 
English passive voice into the Spanish passive 
and another, as might be expected, is the 
large group of deceptive cognates. Suitable 
drill-exercises to correct these mistakes, and 
any others which are found to be prevalent in 
a given class, are especially valuable in com- 
position work and they will be devised and 
frequently employed by an _ enterprising 
teacher. 

In a further effort to immerse the students 
in a Spanish-language environment, the in- 
structor will find recourse to the periodical 
room of the college library of considerable 
value, especially if the Spanish-language 
journals and newspapers are at all numerous. 
At regular intervals the students may be asked 
to browse through such magazines and 
journals as Américas, Cuadernos Americanos, 
Hispanoamericano, Temas, Hispania, La 
Nueva Democracia, Sur, etc., or such news- 
papers as Argentina’s La N. acion or Mexico’s 
El Universal until they find an article, book- 
review or story which interests them par- 
ticularly. Each student selects a passage of 
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some 20 lines, copies it carefully and translates 
it into English to hand in to his instructor (or 
the instructor may select a passage for the 
whole class to work on). This procedure 
sounds easy enough, and it is. But it is a very 
good exercise in discipline, points up un- 
expected problems in vocabulary, idioms and 
semantics, and teaches even the careful 
student that he is not perfect, for sometimes 
@ surprising number of mistakes is found in 
these exercises. 

This type of exercise, particularly when it 
proves popular with the class, can also be the 
basis for compiling a cooperative workbook in 
composition. Each student selects one or more 
passages and informs the instructor of his 
selection. The latter, in turn, picks out some 
ten or twelve of the items selected, choosing 
those which cover a wide range of topics and 
present a variety in style and vocabulary. 
These are copied and translated by each 
student, who shod ulalso single out idioms and 
words new to him and use them in original 
sentences in Spanish. When each passage is 
copied and translated, and the original sen- 
tences written, the papers are handed in, 
corrected by the teacher, and discussed fully 
in class. Simple though this procedure may 
sound, it has proved to be an excellent way 
of analysing the individual student’s per- 
formance, as well as that of the class as a 
whole, and of discovering errors and weak- 
nesses which might never have been found by 
more conventional means. 

Another procedure, contrary to the tenets 
of those who hold that the student should 
never be exposed to incorrect Spanish texts, 
has nevertheless been found valuable as a 
check-drill in developing accuracy. A Spanish 
text of some 200-250 words (an anecdote, a 
description or some other internally unified 
passage) is prepared by the instructor, prefer- 
ably in triple-space. Mistakes to the number 
of 40 or 50 have been intentionally made in 
the text, errors similar to those commonly 
made in verb-forms, agreement in number and 
gender, subject and verb, object-pronoun 
order, accentuation, spelling, punctuation, 
etc., and the students are given ditto or mimeo- 
graph copies of the text. Each student corrects 
the mistakes in his copy to the best of his 
ability, using the blank interlinear space, 
which usually proves to be ample. Then the 
text is read aloud in class, corrected and dis- 
cussed fully. As in the case of the drills de- 
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scribed in the foregoing paragraph, a surpris- 
ing number of errors are not caught by the 
student, and the exercise can be very profit- 
able in many ways, for it points out to each 
student the mistakes he, as an individual, is 
most prone to make. 

There remains, in conclusion, at least one 
other important aspect of composition work 
which deserves discussion here: the proper 
use of the dictionary and encyclopedia. I 
realize, of course, that it is all too easy to 
condemn the student for not using these 
tools; but we should remember that in the 
present state of our elementary (and some- 
times our high-school) education, when there 
are schools in which the alphabet is inten- 
tionally left untaught, it should surprise no 
one to learn that there are many students 
who have never been instructed in the use of 
the dictionary and some, even, who have no 
concept of alphabetical order. These tools 
(including dictionaries of synonyms and 
antonyms, lists of idioms and thesauruses) 
are of course useful in all phases of language 
and literary activity, but they are vital to 
the writing of good compositions. Yet there 
are some students in almost every composition 
class who do not own an English-Spanish 
dictionary (despite the fact that Pocket Books 
has published a good one which sells for 35 
cents)* or, possessing one, are incapable of 
using it profitably. There are students, too, 
who do not know the significance of such ab- 
breviations as adj., adv., art., conj., f., m., N., 
vr., vt., etc., and have apparently never realized 
that these symbols are explained in the intro- 
duction of any dictionary worthy of the name. 
There are others with so little linguistic 
acumen that they do not realize that a word 
appearing in the Spanish section when fol- 
lowed by f. or m. is a substantive, and so 
employ it as an adjective, or that only the 
infinitive mood of the verb is usually listed, 
and so they try to find some finite form, such 
as an unfamiliar preterite, in their dictionary. 
Other similar illustrations come to mind— 
such as the failure to check both the English 
and Spanish vocabularies for the various 
meanings of the word being sought, especially 
in the case of deceptive cognates. Many of 
the mistakes made by students in the use of 
bi-lingual dictionaries can of course be avoided 
if they are advised to consult such excellent 
Spanish-language dictionaries as the Nuevo 
Pequefio Larousse, and the habitual use of this 
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tool is in itself a valuable method of widening 
the student’s linguistic horizon in a way which 
can never be accomplished through the use of 
the ordinary bilingual dictionary. It is clear, 
I think, from the above considerations, that 
some pointers on the use of a dictionary early 
in the course and the occasional assignment 
of word-hunts* will produce better composi- 
tions, more competent students and less ex- 
asperation for the instructor,—surely a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished by all of us. 


NOTES 


1In our course it has been found helpful to 
give the students at the first class meeting a 
list of these common mistakes in syntax (er- 
rors in agreement, gender, number, reference, 
tense) with some illustrative examples. They 
are then advised to use this list as a basis for 
checking their compositions for possible mis- 
takes before submitting them to their instruc- 
tor. 

2 The American Mind (Yale University Press, 
1950), pp. 419-421. 

’ Apparently a good many Americans other 
than teachers are aware of this deficiency in 
language sense. Life (16 October 1950), sum- 
marizing a nation-wide Roper survey of what 
our people think of their schools, reported that 
three out of every four respondents, when 
asked what they felt they had needed more of 
in their high school studies, answered mathe- 
matics, English, grammar and spelling (italics 
mine). 

‘An approach to Spanish grammar which is 
relatively simple, concise and which, avoiding 
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comparative grammar, limits itself to con- 
siderations of Spanish syntax, is outlined by 
Joseph A. Palermo in “A Direct Look at 
Spanish Grammar,” Hispania, XXXV (1952), 
399-406. The type of procedure proposed by 
Professor Palermo, properly adapted, can be 
employed profitably in composition classes. 

5 It is only fair to note that the present trend 
in composition texts and exercises is away 
from this sort of paraphrasing and imitation of 
models, and toward an increasing amount of 
originality on the part of the student in select- 
ing his topics and developing his ideas. 

®* Madrid: Aguilar, 1946, 772 pp. Leather. 90 
cents. No. 152 of the ‘‘Coleccién Crisol.”’ 
7Henry Steele Commager, ed. (New York: 
New American Library, 1948), 223 pp. 35 
cents. Mentor Book No. M30. 

* Carlos Castillo and Otto F. Bond, comp., 
The University of Chicago Spanish Dictionary 
(New York: Pocket Books, 1950), 478 pp. 
*That is, the search in the dictionary or 
encyclopedia of lists of deceptive as well as 
exact, approximate and remote cognates, and 
other examples illustrative of cases of word 
formation and sound changes which experienee 
has shown to be confusing to English-speaking 
students. A search for the Spanish spelling of 
the names of geographical places and historical 
and literary figures is also a fine drill, and 
serves to combat the linguistic nationalism of 
the students. For lists of the commoner decep- 
tive and other types of cognates see Keniston’s 
A Standard List of Spanish Words and Idioms 
(Boston: Heath, 1941), pp. 93-102, and Lloyd 
A. Kasten and Eduardo Neale-Silva, Lecturas 
Amenas (New York: Harper, 1941), pp. 507- 
508. 
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PROGRAM OF THE 1953 ANNUAL MEETING 


Sunday and Monday, December 27 and 28, Hotel Morrison, Chicago 
General Program Chairman: Agatha Cavallo, Wright Junior College, Chicago 
Sunday, December 27 


8:30-10:00. Executive Council Meeting. 


10:30-12:30. Language Session. Chairman: D. L. Canfield, Univ. of Rochester. 
“La pronunciacién del espafiol en Nicaragua,”’ Heberto Lacayo, Florida State Univ.; 
“The Composition of Valence Classes and their Syntactical Position in the Spanish 
Noun Block,” William Bull, UCLA; “The Three Standards for Partitive Usage in the 
Lozana Andaluza,” Lester Beberfall, Philadelphia, Pa.; ‘‘La plaga de los anglicis- 
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mos,” Jerénimo Mallo, Iowa State Univ.; ‘Lexical Characteristics of American 
Spanish Observed in Regional Literary Works,” Ella N. Cowles, Michigan State 
College. 

12:30-2:00. Luncheon for Chapter Sponsors of the Spanish National Honor So- 
ciety. 

2:00-4:00. High-School Session. Chairman: Evelyn Van Eenenaam, Cooley High 
School, Detroit. “Linking Language Levels.” “Foreign Language in the Junior High 
School,” Helen M. Kwapil, John Marshall Jr., H. S., Seattle, Washington; ‘“The Role 
of Extracurricular Activities in the Teaching of Spanish,” Dorothy Dodd, Senior H. S.., 
Quincy, Ill.; “New Horizons and a Greater Challenge,’’ Wallace Woolsey, Texas State 
Coll. for Women, Denton; “The Articulation of the Teaching of High School and 
College Spanish,” Eugene Savaiano, Univ. of Wichita, Kansas; ‘Promising Leads for 
High School Spanish,’”’ Walter V. Kaulfers, Univ. of Illinois. 

4:00-6:00. Executive Council Meeting. 

8:00-10:00. Panel Discussion. Chairman: Ruth R. Ginsburg, Los Angeles Public 
Schools. ‘The Teaching of Spanish in the Elementary Schools.” 


Monday, December 28 


8:00-10:00. Chapter Breakfast. All members are invited. 

10:30-12:00. Business Meeting. Report on the MLA FL Program by Donald Walsh. 

12:30-2:00. Annual Luncheon. Presiding: Agatha Cavallo, General Program Chair- 
man. Presidential Address: Edna E. Babcock. 

2:30-4:30. Literature Session. Chairman: J. Kenneth Leslie, Northwestern Univ. 
“Spanish Ideas and Customs in the Colonies as Depicted in Unedited Documents of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,’”’ Dorothy McMahon, Univ. of Southern 
California; ‘Juan de Valdés y el pensamiento religioso en Inglaterra en el siglo XVII,” 
Domingo Ricart, Univ. of Kansas; ‘Un nuevo dramaturgo espafiol: A. Buero Vallejo,” 
Juan R. Castellano, Duke Univ.; ““Problemas del bidgrafo de José Eustasio Rivera,” 
Eduardo Neale-Silva, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

4:30-5:30. Executive Council Meeting. 

5:00-7:00. Social Hour, sponsored by the AATF, AATG, AATI, AATSEEL, 
AATSP. 

8:00-10:00. Executive Council Meeting. 

Members who wish rooms at the Hotel Morrison should make reservations at once, 
writing directly to the hotel and mentioning their AATSP membership, to get the 
special $5.50 rate. 

The MLA will hold a series of special sessions on the Foreign Language Program 
at the Palmer House in Chicago Tuesday morning, December 29, from 9:15 to 12:30. 
ALL language teachers are invited. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Members of the Association have classes: active, sustaining, honorary and 











submitted to the Secretary-Treasurer for 
consideration at the Business Meeting 


on December 28, 1953, the following - 


proposed Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion: 

A. To change Section 1 of Article III, 
which now reads: ““The members of this 
Association shall be composed of four 


emeritus,” to read: “The members of 
this Association shall be composed of 
four classes: active, student, honorary, 
and emeritus.” 

B. To add Section 7 to Article III to 
read as follows: “Student membership 
shall be open to advanced undergraduate 
students and to graduate students for 
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a maximum period of two (three) years. 
If, within this two-(three-) year period, 
student members become full-time teach- 
ers, they shall become active members 
and pay the regular membership dues. 
Student members shall enjoy all privileges 
except the right to vote. (NOTE: The 
length of student membership shall be 
decided by vote at the Business Meeting.) 

C. To change Section 1 of Article VII, 
which now reads: ‘‘Each active member 
of the Association shall pay as annual 
dues a sum fixed at a regular Annual 
Meeting of the Association,” to read: 
“Each active and each student member 
shall pay as annual dues a sum fixed for 
each membership at a regular Annual 
Meeting of the Association.” (NOTE: 
The Executive Council suggests that 
dues for student members shall be $2.00 
per year as long as annual dues for 
active members are $3.00.) 

D. To change Section 2 of Article 
VII, which now reads: ‘Annual dues for 
the ensuing calendar year are due and 
payable on January 1. Any member 
whose dues have not been received by 
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the Secretary-Treasurer by April 1 shall 
be dropped from the rolls,” to read: 
“Annual dues for the ensuing calendar 
year are due and payable on January 1. 
Membership of any individual whose 
dues are not received by the Secretary- 
Treasurer by March 15 shall be can- 
celled.” 

E. To change Section 4 of Article VII, 
which now reads: “Any member, or any 
person eligible to membership, may 
become a life member by a single payment 
of fifty dollars,’ to read: ‘Any member, 
or any person eligible to active member- 
ship, may become a life member and 
may be exempt from dues by a single 
payment of thirty times the annual 
dues or by the payment of ten times the 
annual dues through three successive 
years. With each decade of membership 
in good and regular standing, the fee for 
life membership shall be diminished by 
one-fourth. Persons who have paid forty 
annual membership dues automatically 
become life members without further 


payment.” 


CHANGE IN HISPANIA PUBLICATION SCHEDULE 


Beginning in 1954, Hispania will appear 
in March, May, September, and Decem- 
ber. The change in dates is made in 
answer to several objections to the 


present schedule. Details on the reasons 
for the change will be found in Notes and 
News. 


THE SPANISH NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 


For the purpose of giving recognition 
to high achievement in Spanish among 
students of secondary schools and to 
encourage continuity in the Hispanic 
Studies, a Spanish National Honor So- 
ciety was conceived and organized on a 
local basis about 1948 by ‘the Spanish 
teachers of Miami, Florida. Similar 
groups have been organized in other 
areas during the past few years. 

The Florida Chapter and the South- 
eastern Florida Chapter of the AATSP 
suggested that the AATSP undertake the 
sponsorship of such a Society on a na- 


tional basis. Due in large part to the 
efforts of Professor D. Lincoln Canfield 
the Society is now a working organization. 
Sponsorship has been assumed by the 
parent organization and a Constitution 
has been drawn up. Charters, student 
membership certificates, and charter ap- 
plication cards have been printed, and a 
contract for keys and pins has been 
signed with the G. L. Balfour Co. of 
Attleboro, Mass. 

At the 1952 meeting of the AATSP 
the national Secretary-Treasurer, L. H. 
Turk, DePauw University, Greencastle 
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Indiana, was designated Sponsor pending 
the formation of the National Council. 
Mr. Turk has assumed control of SNHS 
and all inquiries and remittance of fees 
should be addressed to him. 

The chapters which have been formed 
are not only giving a much needed 
recognition to excellence in Spanish at 
the secondary-school level but are greatly 
furthering the cause of Spanish and the 
foreign languages in American education. 
It is noteworthy that the Spanish Na- 
tional Honor Society is expanding at this 
time when the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America is conducting a campaign 
to promote the study of foreign languages 
in America. Sponsors of chapters of SNHS 
can help immeasurably in this nationwide 
campaign by creating greater interest 
among students and by passing on to 
them pertinent information which will 
be published in Hispania. 

The following general information is 
given for the benefit of prospective 
sponsors of chapters of SNHS. 

Qua.irications: All secondary schools 
(public and independent) of recognized 
standing shall be eligible for membership. 
Chapter sponsors must be members of 
AATSP. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR CHAPTER MeEm- 
BERSHIP: A regularly enrolled student of 
a secondary school who has maintained 
an honor average in the study of Spanish 
for at least two semesters. 
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NAME OF CuHapTer: The name of each 
chapter shall be a Spanish name chosen 
by the members: e.g., the Cervantes 
Chapter of the Spanish National Honor 
Society. 

CHARTER Fee: Five dollars, to be paid 
by the school. Write to Mr. Turk for 
application card for charter. 

MemMBERSHIP Free: Upon initiation or 
upon becoming a member of a chapter, 
each student shall pay a membership fee 
of one dollar. A membership certificate 
will be sent to the sponsor for each 
student member. Several days should be 
allowed for lettering of the certificates. 

Prins AND Keys: To be ordered directly 
from Balfour. Price list is furnished by 
Mr. Turk. 

ConsTITUTION: Now mimeographed 
and sent automatically upon receipt of 
charter fee. It will also be sent before 
application for charter is made if more 
complete information is desired. 

Manuva. oF IniTraTIon Rites: None 
is available at present, but a simple 
ritual will probably be worked out in the 
near future. 

Mepaut Awarps: The regular medals 
made available by AATSP to members 
and chapters may be awarded to out- 
standing students each year. See the 
advertisement in the annual Directory 
or in the February issue of Hispania 
for prices. Please note the price change 
effective September 1, 1953. 


CHAPTERS OFFICIALLY FORMED BY AUGUST 20, 1953 


Chapter 
Ciro Alegria 
Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer 


Andrés Bello Mamaroneck Sr. H.S., N. Y. 
Jacinto Benavente Sunset H.S., Dallas, Tex. 
Blasco Ibéfiez Alliance H.8., Ohio 

Simén Bolivar 


Place 


Tilden Tech. H.S., Chicago 
Watertown H.S., Mass. 


Sponsor 
Mrs. Betty Gold 
Carlo Vacca 
Edith M. Sirica 
J. Clark Jenkins 
Irene R. Koval 








Francisca Campana 
Cervantes 


El Cid 
El Club Espafiol 


Central H.S., Valley Stream, 
N. Y. 

Washington-Lee H.S., Arling- 
ton, Va. 

Roosevelt H.S., West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

Leon H.S., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Dobyns-Bennett H.S., Kings- 
port, Tenn. 


Samuel W. Newman 
Frances C. Bell 
Ana Maria Gonzdlez 


Bettysue Davidson 
Mrs. Dorothy O. Dye 








Corazén de la Rosa 
Las Estrellitas 


Don Pedro Fages 
Los Hidalgos 


Benito Judrez 
José Marti 


Ricardo Palma 
Rio de la Cruz 


San Martin 


La Sociedad Espafiola 
Emiliano Zapata 
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Washington H.S., Portland, 
Ore. 

Villa Cabrini Academy, Bur- 
bank, Calif. 

Taft Union H.S., Calif. 

El Camino H.S., Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Coral Gables H.S., Fla. 


Seabreeze H.S., Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

Fresno H.8., Calif. 

Mainland H.S8., Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Conn. 

Canton HS8., Il. 

Quincy Sr. H.S., Il. 
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Mrs. Ruth E. Peck 
Mother Philomena 


Sarah F. Bailar 
Helen A. Ong 


Lewis A. Caputa 
Lucy Irving Shepard 


Frances L. Rogers 
Mrs. Andrew C. Preston 


Donald D. Walsh 


Elizabeth Funderburk 
Dorothy H. Dodd 











Lope de Vega Douglass H.S., Oklahoma Goldie D. Moore 
City, Okla. 

La Sociedad Panamericana Central H.S., Murfreesboro, Mrs. Mark Womack 
Tenn. 


There will be a meeting of chapter sponsors with officers of AATSP at the Hotel 
Morrison in Chicago at 12:30, December 27, 1953, to discuss various problems of the 


Spanish National Honor Society. 


AATSP MEDAL AWARDS, 1952-53 


ALABAMA 


BrrMIncHAM: Ensley HS: Carol Fisher, 
Carol Hubbard, William Lammert; West End 
HS: Dorothy Mueller 


ARIZONA 


CootmpGe: Coolidge HS: Harold Goree; 
Sepona: Verde Valley S: Judy Branch; 
Tucson: U of Arizona: Marie Costick, Ann 
Crawford, Annette Dyer, Diane R. Staunton 


ARKANSAS 
Hor Springs: Sr. HS: James Johnson 


CALIFORNIA 


Beverty His: HS: Barry Freeman, 
Selma Margaretten; Ceres: Ceres Union HS: 
Michael Barnes, Howard Green, Margarita 
Navarro, Gary Nicholson; E Seeunpo: HS: 
Duane Conover, LaRee MacLean, Eileen 
Martin, William Thompson; FULLERTON: 
Fullerton Union HS: Betty Barrington, Susan 
Weisel; InetEwoop: HS: Barbara Irvine; 
Lone Bracu: Woodrow Wilson HS: Barbara 
Bakken, Marcia Bryant, Janet Cottrell, 
Julian Fitz Randolph; Los ANGELEs: Alezan- 
der Hamilton HS: Barbara Kramer; George 
Washinbton HS: Patricia Lee Boch, Mary 


Kathryn Carlson, Mary Arlene Laird, Charles 
Frederick Power; PasapEeNa: Pasadena City 
C: Carolyn Drielsma, Shirley Nivens; Van 
Noys: L. A. Valley Jr. C: Rose Marie Rainero; 
Westwoop: HS: Ann Kilpatric, Raul Llamas 


COLORADO 


Denver: East HS: Jacqueline Frazee, 
Dorothy May, Edna O’Neal 


CONNECTICUT 


Dansury: HS: Frederick Humeston; Ham- 
pEN: HS: Claudia Ellis, Marilyn Softy; 
Mippietown: Wesleyan U: *Alan M. Gros- 
man; Winpsor: Loomis S: *Stuart Mapes 


DELAWARE 


Hockessin: Sanford Prep.: Wendy Wilson; 
Sunny Hills S: Lytton Kernan; Mirorp: 
HS: Sue Wilgus; Witmineton: Mt. Pleasant 
HS: Nora E. Youker; P. S. du Pont HS: Sue 
Brunner; Thomas F. Bayard S: Mary Rotter; 
Wilmington HS: George Piguerow 

DISTRICIT OF COLUMBIA 

Wasxineton: Woodrow Wilson HS: Anne 

Whipple 


* Prizewinners in New England Spoken 
Spanish Contest. 
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FLORIDA 


Bartow: HS: Diane Estes; Daytona 
Beacu: Seabreeze HS: William David Trues- 
dell; GarnesvitLe: HS: Becky Greer, Richard 
Wallace; JacksonviLLe Beacu: Duncan U. 
Fletcher HS: Joyce Rowe; ORLANDO: Wm. M. 
R. Boone HS: Vernon O. Buttram 


GEORGIA 


Emory University: Emory U: Robert F. 
Gaines, Frank L. Meadows, Marvin H. Stone; 
SavannaH: HS: Wynelle Wheeler 


IDAHO 


PocaTeLLo: Idaho SC: James Carey, 
Douglas Johnson 


ILLINOIS 


CARBONDALE: Southern Illinois U: Jane 
Fierke; Cuicaco: Tilden Tech. HS: James 
Manypenny; Gatessurc: HS: Joy Brown, 
Vandy Wilson; Peoria: Manual Training HS: 
Richard Boswell, Sherry White; WHeaton: 
Community HS: Dwight Nissen, Barbara J. 
West 


INDIANA 


Fort Wayne: Central Catholic HS: Daniel 
Fenker; North Side HS: George Thoms; 
INDIANAPOLIS: Arsenal Tech. HS: Allen O. 
Perry 


IOWA 


Cunton: HS: Ann Harris, Charles Nelson, 
Mary Ellen Richter 


LOUISIANA 


New Orueans: Alcée Fortier Sr. HS: Linda 
Lee Smith; De La Salle HS: Ulysses de St. 
Germain; F. T. Nicholls HS: Gail Bachus; 
Martin Behrman HS: Gay Lynne Woods; 
Warren Easton Sr. HS: William P. Wardlaw 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Anpover: Phillips Acad.: *Larue 8. Catlett, 
*Reynolds Girdler; Boston: Emmanuel C: 
*Mary Connolly; Girls’ HS: Constance Lee; 
EastHampTon: Williston Acad.: *James A. 
Carr; Hotyvoxe: HS: Laureen Hamilton; 
Lynn: English HS: *Gerald Ishkanian; St. 
Mary’s Boys’ HS: *Charles E. Ouellett; Mzp- 
rorD: Tufts C: *Renee M. Marx; Norton: 
Wheaton C: *Patricia Wickfors; Uxsringe: 
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HS: Theresa Benjamin; Watertown: Sr. HS: 
Melvin Dunn 


MICHIGAN 


Houuann: Sr. HS: Joan Fendt; Marilyn 
Poest; Muskecon Heieuts: HS: Shirley 
Jacobs 


MINNESOTA 


MinneapPouis: Acad. of the Holy Angels: 
Georgia Polzin; Owatonna: Pillsbury Acad.: 
Peers Fawcett; Winona: C of St. Theresa: 
Cleon Kummet, Mary Ellen McCarty, Ann 
Pellowski, Patricia Woodhouse 


MISSOURI 


Kansas Crry: Southeast HS: Louis Eck- 
stein; Westport HS: Sue Jarvis; SPRINGFIELD: 
Drury C: Patricia Gargis 


NEW JERSEY 


Buioomrietp: Sr. HS: Margaret Elias, 
Pat Jordan; Exizasetu: Jefferson HS: An- 
thony Araneo, John McCarthy, George 
Stern; Farr Lawn: HS: Arlene Josten; 
Ho-Ho-Kvs: St. Luke’s HS: Hubert C. Hoerth 
Jr.; Mapison: HS: Ann Wetherell; Parerson: 
Central HS: Ethel Cohen, Elaine Favati; 
PuainFieLD: HS: Faith Connolly, Marilyn 
Platt; Woopsury: HS: Salley Quarton, 
Kenneth Redheffer 


NEW MEXICO 


Honvo: HS: Rita Sandoval; TrurH or 
Consequences: Hot Springs HS: Marie 
Conwell, Phyllis Graves 


NEW YORK 


Batpwin: HS: Shirley Zulli; Brooxiyn: 
Bensonhurst Jr. HS: Brenda Slepp, Phyllis 
Weinstein; Fort Hamilton HS: Carmela 
Fondacaro; Grover Cleveland HS: Joan Ca- 
piello, Carole Gest; S. J. Tilden HS: Frances 
Geteles; Thomas Jefferson HS: Marjorie 
Kaufman; Wm. Alexander Jr. HS: Carmen 
Aberasturi, Joan Santiago; Burra.o: Fosdick- 
Masten Park HS: Carol Ann Dozier; State U 
of N. Y.: Marilyn Hopkins; Exmavursr: 
Newton HS: Nick Metas, Donald Riechel; 
Fiussine: HS: Charles Handelman; GarpEN 
Crry: Adelphi C: Betty Matus; HS: Lorraine 
Haeffner; Hempsteap: HS: Pauline Plender; 
Manuasset: HS: Janet Abbe; Mrneona: 
HS: James Ljunglin; Monticetio: HS: Ada 
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Vapnek, Kayla Zakarin; Newsurcu: New- 
burgh Free Acad.: Marian Caesar, Barbara 
Levinson; New York: Andrew Jackson HS: 
Donald James Mason; Arthur Somers Jr. HS: 
Seymour Zaretsky; Bayside HS: Norman 
Bluth, Celeste Caputo, William Schneider, 
Marjorie Wadia; Benjamin Franklin HS: 
Elvyn Caloca, Edward Caro; Bronz HS of 
Science: Daniel Kleinman, Murray Rosen- 
berg; Christopher Columbus HS: Selma Smith, 
Marilyn Sontag; Macombs Jr. HS: Phoebe 
Gordon, Martin Silverman; Walton HS: 
Arline Berg; Wm. Cowper Jr. HS: Theresa 
Lippert; Ricamonp Hitu: HS: Paula Rein; 
Snyper: Amherst Central HS: Carolyn Mc- 
Knight; Troy: HS: Lowell Bloom, Mary 
Pittse; Vane, Stream: Memorial Jr. HS: 
Fred Meister; Valley Stream Central HS: 
Arline Gold; Woopmere: HS: Norman Kurtz; 
Worcester: Central S: Albert Simonson 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Cuar.orre: Central HS: Janie Gay Jones, 
Edna Mason, Nancy Morrison; Fayerre- 
vILLE: HS: Bill Myers 


OHIO 


Dayton: Paul Lawrence Dunbar HS: 
Dorothy McClearin; East CLeveLAND: Shaw 
HS: Nancy Hartland; Granvitte: Denison 
U: Phil Brady, Harriet Faxon, Richard 
Pobst, Frances Rees; Younaestown: Youngs- 
town C: Shirley R. Kreps, Michael A. Noday 


OKLAHOMA 
OxianoMma City: Douglass HS: Clarissa 
V. Poindexter 
OREGON 
PortLaNnp: Lewis and Clark C: John F. 
Knowlton 
PENNSYLVANIA 


GuensHaw: Shaler HS: Christine Mc- 
Carthy; Harrissure: John Harris HS: 
Virginia Elder, Virginia Rottner; PaiLapEL- 
pHia: John Bartram HS: Gloria Graziosi, 
Mary Lue Thurwanger; Kensington HS: 
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Josephine Deinarowicz, Nancy Haight; Mt. 
St. Joseph Acad: Miriam Clare Fenerty; 
Scranton: Central HS: Paula Davies, Bar- 
bara Ries 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Fuorence: McClenaghan HS: Thomas 
Richard Furse 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mrrcueui: Sr. HS: Don Barnhart 


TENNESSEE 


Kinesport: Dobyns-Bennett HS: Linda 
Maness, Shelby Roach 


TEXAS 


BreckenripGe: HS: E. Louise Huffman, 
Frances Peeks; Houston: Charles H. Milby 
Sr. HS: Carmen Flores, Joan Hueter, Jimmy 
Lyle, Christine Nifio; Humsie: Charles Bender 
HS: Geneva Goss; Menarp: HS: Carolyn 
Bradford, Wayne Bradford; San ANTONIO: 
Ursuline Acad. HS: Mary Helen Guerra, 
Frances Vohs 


VIRGINIA 
Norrouk: Granby HS: Patricia Anne Eller, 
George Thomas, Jr.; Ricamonp: John 
Marshall HS: Peggy Shearin 
WASHINGTON 
SeaTTLe: Roosevelt Sr. HS: Susan Bose, 
Ted Houk, Dierdre Morrison 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Farrmont: Sr. HS: Carmella Campione, 
Ann Lucas 
WISCONSIN 
AsauiaNnp: Northland C: William Holton; 
MitwavkeE: Pulaski HS: Doris Trock 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


Supsury: Sudbury HS: Glenys Hunter, 
Esther Nudelman; Toronto: U of Toronto: 
Y. Halpern 
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THE TEACHING OF SPANISH IN THE SECOND GRADES OF THE EL PASO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Carios RIVERA 
El Paso Public Schools, El Paso, Texas 


The teaching of Spanish in the first grades 
of the El Paso public schools was declared a 
success by Dr. Mortimer Brown, Superin- 
tendent of the El Paso Public Schools, at the 
end of the year’s experiment in May, 1952. 

At that time plans were initiated to expand 
the program into the second grade. Two new 
teachers were selected from four qualified 
Spanish-speaking elementary-grade teachers 
who had expressed their interest in the experi- 
ment. Because the techniques and methods 
used in teaching Spanish in the first and 
second grades are somewhat different from 
regular classroom procedure, the four candi- 
dates observed these methods during the 
month of March. In April they taught four 
classes twice a week under direct supervision 
of the classroom teacher, the Spanish super- 
visor, an elementary grades supervisor, and 
school administrators. Early in May, a joint 
meeting was held of all those persons who 
observed the candidates to decide on the 
two outstanding teachers of Spanish for first 
and second grades. The committee’s decision 
was based on the teacher’s personality and 
enthusiasm, and the children’s reactions. 

A course of study in Spanish for the second 
grade was devised, based on the first year’s 
work. A thorough review of all the material 
presented in the first grade was included, 
unifying related topics into units. Fourteen 
units had been presented in the first grade, 
but there were only nine units in the second 
grade. New vocabulary was _ introduced 
incidentally into the review and the greater 
part of it was understood by the children 
through context and relation to known 
vocabulary. This review took a period of 
fourteen weeks, since time was allowed for 
seatwork that accompanied each unit. Practi- 
cal expressions relative to names and greet- 





* Material for this department should be 
sent to Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


ings, the family as a whole, parents, brothers 
and sisters, the house with all the rooms, the 
backyard and the garden of the house, rela- 
tives, and farm animals were included in these 
units. 

In the meantime, the children were well 
into their second year of work. They had 
completed their reading readiness period in 
the first grade and were now well along in 
their second-grade readers. In order to relate 
the period of reading readiness to their read- 
ing in Spanish toward the end of the second 
year, and with more emphasis in their third, 
units relative to reading readiness were intro- 
duced, based on familiar vocabularies, experi- 
ences, and contexts. However, new vocabulary 
was learned from factual information that 
the children had to deduce from these reading 
readiness exercises. Such stages in reading 
readiness in English as noting similarities and 
differences among objects, detecting relation- 
ships, associations, and classifications, all of 
which are part of visual discrimination—all 
these phases were done in Spanish, thereby 
aiding the child in his English reading readi- 
ness (if he had failed to grasp it) and, at the 
same time, preparing him for Spanish read- 
ings. Four units were presented for this pur- 
pose and included a unit in Similarities and 
Differences, one in Relationship, Association, 
and Classification, another one in Visual 
Discrimination, and a fourth unit in the use 
of Prepositions in Spanish. There was no 
time limit on these units, as they can be 
integrated into any other part of the course. 
By their very nature, they lend themselves to 
serving as relaxing and interesting games to 
be interwoven with the review units. 

The objective of the unit on Similarities and 
Differences is to develop additional Spanish 
vocabulary on the part of the second-grade 
English-speaking child and at the same time 
afford drills and repetitions of known vocabu- 
laries by means of presenting pictures of 
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objects in likenesses and differences, same 
shape and form but with different colors in 
order to distinguish among them, or pictures 
of same object with one difference in detail 
(smaller, the smallest, larger, the largest, 
etc.). 

The exercises presented in the unit of 
Relationship, Association, and Classification 
afford greater discriminating abilities on the 
part of the children learning Spanish. Based 
on known vocabularies with additional new 
expressions presented by means of pictures, 
these exercises further provide growth in 
vocabulary, essential for the beginning stu- 
dent. By relating known objects and associat- 
ing their functions, by classifying the objects 
into family groups, greater conception of 
meaning is achieved and greater capacity of 
retention is possible. In this unit the teacher’s 
creative ability and imagination play a great 
part in presenting many and varied pictures 
for the children to relate, associate, and 
classify. In presenting pictures of objects 
related to the home, the family, the different 
rooms in the house and the furniture, toys 
and pets, articles of clothing, and farm animals 
mixed together in such a way as to relate 
them and yet be able to segregate the unre- 
lated object, the teacher challenges the student 
in an activity which provides both auditory 
and visual concepts for the word. 

In visual discrimination opportunity is 
given to children to note likenesses and differ- 
ences from simple drawings or pictures where 
three or four objects will be alike but one is 
different. This exercise also provides review 
drills as well as growth in vocabulary and 
opportunity for language growth in vocabulary 
pertaining to objects presented. 

The unit on prepositions develops the 
concepts of up, down, forward, backward, 
around, above, on, in and other Spanish 
prepositions that the second grade child 
should know. In presenting the vocabulary 
for these exercises, the teacher bears in mind 
the known vocabulary as well as the new 
words to be learned. By objects properly 
placed on the flash card the prepositions are 
easier to present and to interpret. 

By the time the seven-year-old child ap- 
proaches the last half of the second grade, 
after a year and a half of Spanish, it is ad- 
visable to allow time for individual self- 
expression in the Spanish class period. Up to 
now most of the recitation has been done by 
the entire group; as the Spanish teacher asked 
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questions about an object, the entire group 
has answered. Gradually more and more 
individual responses are encouraged. Should 
the child answer incorrectly, or hesitate, 
correction is made by the teacher’s announcing 
the correct answer and having the entire class 
repeat it. For the purpose of encouraging 
individual response on the part of the children, 
units for growth in the language were intro- 
duced, again based on known experiences of 
the average second-grader. Correlation and 
integration with the second-year course of 
study afforded a variety of topics for class 
discussions: the second-grader is now be- 
coming conscious of his school environment, 
holidays, the changes of the season, and his 
community helpers. These topics were intro- 
duced during the last half of the second grade 
in eight units, interrelated in some sequence, 
and including the family sending the children 
off to school, the children crossing the street 
on their way and arriving at the school, the 
classroom, activities in the classroom, intro- 
duction of important holidays during the 
course of the year, such as el Dia de la Raza 
(Columbus Day) el Dia de Gracias (Thanks- 
giving Day), la Navidad (Christmas), el 
Cumpleafios (The Birthday), el Dia Pan- 
americano (Pan-American Day), la Pascua 
(Easter) and el Dia de la Madre (Mother’s 
Day). 

In the first and second grades holidays 
play an important part in the classroom 
activities of the children. Integration of the 
teaching of Spanish with the activities of 
holidays is easy, since these activities are 
done in English by the classroom teacher and 
in Spanish by the Spanish teacher during the 
Spanish class period. The children enjoy, 
therefore, identical experiences in both lan- 
guages: the concepts of the holiday at hand 
are established in the minds of the children 
from the classroom activities conducted in 
English, making it an enjoyable activity when 
presenting the holiday in Spanish. Most of 
these activities in Spanish consist of coloring 
drawings prepared beforehand or creating 
symbolic representations depicting the holi- 
day to be treated. The vocabulary is incidental 
to the activity. Songs usually play an im- 
portant role, and although the children may 
not remember the practical vocabulary 
presented with each holiday, repetition of 
these activities through several years in the 
language study of the child will make this 
vocabulary a part of his living experience. 
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The purpose in presenting units on lan- 
guage growth is to increase the vocabulary 
development and language growth on the 
part of the second-grade child by means of 
picture reading. By diversifying the method 
of presentation and employing as many 
techniques and devices as the teacher can 
imagine, greater interest and motivation are 
created and sustained during the class period. 
In these units new vocabulary is introduced 
through context and known vocabulary is 
drilled by repetition. The conversational 
aspect of the lessons is based on known experi- 
ences treated as a unity rather than on iso- 
lated vocabularies. At this point the second- 
grader is ready to express himself in Spanish 
and to converse about a given picture as a 
whole. The responsibility of the teacher at 
this phase of the child’s language develop- 
ment is to encourage and create a desire on 
the part of the child to speak the language he 
has been “hearing” during the last year and a 
half. The child is now guided to speak by 
himself, and although the class participates as 
a group individual recitation is encouraged. 

Most second-grade courses of study devote 
a great period of time to the study of com- 
munity helpers. By the time the seven-year- 
old child is in the second grade he is familiar 
with at least the most common of the com- 
munity helpers. At this time, in order to tie 
in Spanish with the second-grade course of 
study, a unit in community helpers was 
presented in Spanish. The presentation of 
community helpers toward the close of the 
second-grade work afforded a review of 
previously learned vocabularies and intro- 
duction to new words and phrases relative to 
the work of the community helpers, However, 
the task of presenting totally new material is 
spared the Spanish teacher since this material 
is all known in English to the second-grader. 
Such community helpers as el cartero (the 
mailman), el bombero (the fireman), el lechero 
(the milkman), and el policia (the policeman) 
provided practical vocabulary along known 
experiences of the second-grade child and 
motivated interest in learning in Spanish the 
material presented previously in English by 
the second-grade teacher. 

Toward the middle of the second grade 
children begin to learn the months of the 
year and the seasons. Up to now the months 
and seasons had been mentioned casually in 
Spanish, at the beginning of each month and 
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season. The children have continued to indi- 
cate the weather on their classroom weather 
chart. The Spanish teacher had noted it and 
had mentioned the type of weather on that 
particular day and had capitalized on unusual 
weather for classroom discussion. However, 
at this time, since the second-grade children 
have learned the seasons and months, inte- 
gration is made possible by a follow-up in 
Spanish with a unit on climatic conditions 
pertaining to the months of the year. By this 
time, it is permissible for the second-grade 
child to see the written word. The teacher 
would write the names of the seasons in four 
columns and the children pronounced them 
after the teacher. Under each column were 
placed as many pictures as possible depicting 
the particular weather condition of each 
season. The children named the season and 
the type of weather. When this had been 
drilled, the names of the months were written 
under their corresponding seasons. Pictures 
depicting the weather characteristic of that 
month or motifs and activities of the month 
were presented. 

The following portion of the unit on the 
weather, taken from A Manual of Materials, 
Aids, and Techniques for the Teaching of 
Spanish to English-speaking Children in the 
Second Grade, illustrates in part the method 
of presenting weather conditions after the 
seasons have been drilled: 


Flash pictures depicting various types of 
weather and have the children tell you under 
which season they go. 

Say: Nifios, aqui hay muchas flores. 

Ask: :Cudndo hay flores? zEn el otofio? 
Answer: No, sefior, hay flores en la primavera. 
Digan: En la primavera hay muchas flores. 

Place the picture of flowers under the column 
La Prmavera. Flash a winter scene and say: 
Nifios, aquf vemos mucha nieve. 

Ask: :Hay nieve en la primavera? 

Answer: No, sefior, no hay nieve en la prima- 
vera. 

Ask: :Hay nieve en el invierno? 

Answer: Si, sefior, hay nieve en el invierno. 

Digan: En el invierno nieva mucho. 

Digan: En el invierno hace frio. 

Ask: :Hace frio en el verano? 

Answer: No, sefior, no hace frio en el verano. 

Digan: En el verano hace calor. 


A review of seasons and weather in rela- 
tion to community helpers is presented with 
each community helper as he performs his 
daily duties under all kinds of weather condi- 
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tions. The following portion taken from the 
unit on the mailman illustrates the method of 
reviewing the seasons and weather: 


Flash a picture of a rainy scene, and say: 
Cuando llueve en la primavera el cartero 
entrega cartas. 
Ask: zCudndo entrega cartas el cartero? 
Digan: Cuando lIlueve en la primavera el 
cartero entrega cartas. 
Flash a winter scene, and say: 
Cuando nieva en el invierno el cartero entrega 
cartas. 
Ask: 2Hace frio en el invierno? 
Answer: Si, sefior, hace frio en el invierno. 
Ask: :Entrega cartas el cartero cuando hace 
, frio? 


Digan: Si, sefior, el cartero entrega cartas 
cuando hace frfo en el invierno. 


During the second year of Spanish there 
are no translations; all subjects for conversa- 
tion are introduced by means of pictures and 
realia. After certain phases of units were dis- 
cussed, related seatwork was given in Spanish 
to serve as a review and to assure the Spanish 
teacher that the class had comprehended the 
material and that the children were “thinking 
in Spanish” when carrying out directions. 
Repetitions and drills assure results in learn- 
ing a language. The teacher provided frequent 
practice periods in which the class participated 
as a group or as individuals. Toward the end 
of the year the children were writing the 
titles of their seatwork in Spanish, following 
the Spanish teacher’s pronunciation as she 
divided words into syllables. This is the first 
step toward reading and writing in Spanish 
in the third grade. 

Singing has played an important part in 
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the teaching of Spanish in the second grade. 
The songs and games learned in the first 
year of Spanish have been repeated during 
this year. New songs, appropriate to the 
children’s age, have been introduced. Finger 
games of the first grade have been replaced 
by action songs and games as the children 
have developed. Simple Mexican dances have 
been enjoyed by the classes, thereby adding 
to the understanding of the culture of the 
people whose language they are studying. 

The teaching of Spanish to English-speak- 
ing children in the first and second grades 
during these two years has been as challenging 
as at the beginning of the experiment. Interest 
and enthusiasm have been kept as high as in 
the first day’s teaching, and although almost 
all of the children suspect that the Spanish 
teachers speak English, the habit of speaking 
Spanish to the teachers is so well founded 
that they do not address them in English at 
any time for information. School principals 
and classroom teachers have been most 
cooperative, and parents are enthusiastic 
about the language potentials of their children, 
delighted at the language opportunity given 
them. Adult classes have doubled in enroll- 
ment under the Adult Educational Program, 
and classes for the mothers of children 
learning Spanish have sprung up in many of 
the schools under the sponsorship of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. And since the 
first television station was set up in El Paso 
in December 1952 television classes have 
been conducted for thirty minutes twice a 
week, thereby reaching the homes of over 
15,000 listeners and making Spanish a part 
of the family and daily living. 


SPANISH IN NEW BRITAIN 


Ropert E. MassMaNN 
Teachers College of Connecticut 


In response to many requests by parents, 
and because the need had long been felt, an 
experimental program in Spanish was offered 
for the first time last fall, for fifth-grade 
pupils at Stanley School in New Britain, Conn. 
The program was carried out under the 
supervision of Dr. Arthur M. Selvi, Professor 
of Modern Languages at the College, and 


was instituted with the hope that some con- 
clusions could be drawn, at least tentatively, 
concerning the abilities of gifted children to 
assimilate a foreign language. 

For a number of reasons, it was decided 
that only children with above average I.Q. 
ratings would be included. First, it obviously 
would have been impossible to make a good 
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presentation to the seventy-odd fifth-grade 
children enrolled in Stanley School in the 
limited time which could be devoted to the 
project. The other problem which loomed 
large was administrative in nature, as no 
classroom space was available at the school. 
It was necessary to find a time when the 
sixteen pupils finally selected could meet at 
the College, without excessive interference 
with their normal school program. The class 
met, from early October until the middle of 
June, for four 30-minute periods per week. 
The children came ten minutes early each 
morning, and missed twenty minutes of their 
regular school day. This last necessity was 
an additional factor which inclined us toward 
selecting above-average pupils. 

Parents were contacted for consent, and 
were all very enthusiastic. From the first 
class meeting, the eagerness displayed by the 
children themselves forced a brisk pace. 
Attendance was nearly perfect, being inter- 
rupted only by actual sickness. 

Since we were unable to find a course of 
study which completely filled our needs, we 
wrote our own syllabus. At the outset, it was 
necessary to choose between covering a 
large vocabulary loosely, or attempting to 
master a smaller range thoroughly. The 
obvious problem inherent in the latter case 
was to keep the children’s interest. It seemed 
that the more lasting benefit was likely to 
accrue from a thorough coverage of a smaller 
body of the language, and we attempted to 
avoid boredom in a number of ways. The 
first and easiest method was singing a variety 
of songs. The children (all ten years of age) 
memorized the tunes almost instantly, and 
we made a practice of singing at least one 
song each day, which usually ended the class 
period. Among the songs used were “Fray 
Felipe,’ ‘Los pollitos,” “Este nifio,” “San 
Severino,” and “Puedo cantar en espajiol.”’ 

We used as many types of activity as 
possible where the children took an active 
part: sometimes as “El profesor,” to question 
the other children about the day’s lesson, 
other times they engaged in conversation, etc. 

As the working vocabulary of the children 
grew, there came to be countless combinations 
of the words, which served not only to root 
the knowledge of their correct usage firmly, 
but also to tax their ingenuity in searching 
out new ways to put their newly gained 
proficiency to work. 
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During the course of the year, the children 
were given several assignments in the prepa- 
ration and presentation of oral recitations in 
Spanish. 

The result of this intensive vocabulary 
coverage was that the children acquired not 
merely 250 words, but innumerable combina- 
tions of these words in sentences. This fact 
came out clearly in the gratifying results of the 
comprehensive tests administered at the end 
of the course. 

In an effort to conduct the class entirely 
in Spanish, we emphasized oral learning, with 
the feeling that pronunciation should be 
thoroughly mastered before seeing the written 
word; and also because we felt that at ten 
years of age the children could gain most from 
the study of predominantly conversational 
Spanish, with such knowledge of spelling and 
grammar as accrued incidentally. 

Nevertheless at the completion of each 
unit (or about every two weeks), we did give 
the children illustrated work sheets, to afford 
a modicum of practice in the use of written 
Spanish. This necessity made itself clearly 
felt when they began writing out words for 
themselves, quite of their own accord, and 
attempting to duplicate Spanish sounds with 
their knowledge of the English alphabet. 
Some of the words they attempted in this 
fashion were “as” for “es,” “granday” for 
“grande,” “me” for “mi,” and ‘“cabalyo” 
for “caballo.” Written work, however, com- 
prised at most five per cent of the total class 
time. A typical work sheet would present a 
picture of each object which had been intro- 
duced in the unit, with its Spanish name, and 
such questions in relation to each as: {Qué 
es esto? gDénde estéd? Some of the objects 
were to be colored by the children, using the 
colors whose Spanish names they had learned. 
In other work sheets, they were asked to 
draw specified objects, of a certain color or 
colors. As the class progressed, the illustra- 
tions became more complex and the questions 
more difficult. 

The usual class routine, after exchange of 
greetings, was to have one of the children call 
the roll (a much sought-after privilege). New 
words were then introduced and repeatedly 
used in combination with words previously 
learned. Each child would be questioned, 
until all had attained correct pronunciation 
and sentence pattern. At this point, it was 
often helpful to have the children go about 
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the room by twos, conversing freely with one 
another in Spanish, using the full range of 
their vocabulary. Then, during the latter 
part of the period, one of the children was 
often asked to be “El profesor,’”’ whereupon 
he or she would question the others, in 
Spanish of course, regarding the new words 
which they had learned that day. The class 
was usually terminated by allowing the chil- 
dren to pick the song they wished to sing. 

The children finished the year with a 
working vocabulary of 250 words, including 
some 89 substantive nouns, 40 adjectives, and 
51 verb forms. They proudly impress their 
listeners with the pronoun forms of “lo,” 
“la,” “los,” and “las,” and have at their 
command a number of the more common 
idiomatic expressions. 

The final week of the experiment was 
devoted to a battery of tests, which the chil- 
dren completed with excellent results. Since 
we stressed oral learning almost exclusively, 
we were most interested in the degree of 
transfer of learning from oral to written 
proficiency. These tests, admittedly incon- 
clusive because of the small number of chil- 
dren involved, seem to show that, at least 
for gifted children, there is a large degree of 
such transfer. An important factor in this 
transfer, of course, is the phonetic nature of 
Spanish. 

The initial test was a measure of compre- 
hension of oral Spanish. The first part con- 
sisted of single words and the second part of 
complete sentences. The test sheets con- 
tained lists of words in English. When the 


La manzana es (a) fruta roja. 
El zapatero (makes) los zapatos. 
¢ Cudntos libros (are there) en la mesa? 


Next, there were 30 sentences to test com- 
prehension of agreement, of verbs, articles, 
adjectives, and nouns (one point for each 
correct answer). Example: 


1. Las alumnas son——(muchacho, muchacha, 
muchachos, muchachas). 

2. Mi coche——detrdés de la casa (es, estd, 
son, estan). 

3. Hay——tiendas en la calle (mucho, mucha, 
muchos, muchas). 

4. sDénde est4n——vestidos? (el, la, los, las). 


Finally, the children were asked to give the 
negative and opposite, in Spanish, for each of 
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instructor pronounced the Spanish word, the 
children indicated that word by marking the 
English equivalent. Each list was made up 
of twice as many words as were actually used, 
avoiding the possibility of finding the correct 
answer by process of elimination. For example, 
in the following list, 


—-sweet ——the brother 
—the carrot —the dressmaker 
—the thing ——brown 


the instructor says “la costurera,” “la cosa,” 
“la zanahoria”; and the pupil writes the 
number “1” in the blank before “the dress- 
maker,” number “2” before “the thing,” 
and number “3” before “the carrot.” The 
second part of this test was identical in form, 
with complete sentences instead of single 
words. We considered this by far the easiest 
test of the group, and our opinion was cor- 
roborated by a class average of 93 per cent. 

The second test measured comprehension 
of written Spanish, by translation into English. 
There were 55 single Spanish words (one 
point for each correct translation) and 15 
Spanish sentences (three points each). The 
class average for this test was 84.6 per cent. 

Test number three, an exercise in using 
words, was unquestionably the most difficult 
of the lot. In the first part, there were five 
lists of ten Spanish sentences, with one blank 
in each sentence. The word to fill in was 
indicated in English, and for each group of 
ten sentences there was an alphabetical list of 
20 words, which contained the correct an- 
swers. For example (50 sentences—one point 
for each correct answer): 


dulce hay 
hace un 
hago una 


ten sentences (two points for each correct 
answer). Example: El ratén es grande. 
Correct answer: El ratén no es grande, es 
pequefio. We were pleasantly surprised to 
find that the average score on this test was 
86.3 per cent. 

The fourth test was a measure of ability in 
Spanish composition. The children were given 
a word, to be used in composing a complete 
sentence in Spanish. There were twenty sen- 
tences to be written, with five points for each 
correct sentence. In correcting this test, we 
did not mark off for incorrect spelling or for 
mistakes in agreement (except for verbal 
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agreement), because of the very slight class 
emphasis placed on written work. This may 
be one reason for the high-appearing average 
of 98 on the test. However, we feel that the 
excellence of the children in this test was due 
primarily to the fact that they attained a 
thorough mastery of a 250-word vocabulary, 
rather than a cursory knowledge of a long 
list of Spanish words. By actual count of words 
used in this test by the children, 88 per cent 
were correctly used, and 12 per cent of the 
words contained mistakes, either in spelling 
or agreement. 

The last portion of the test battery was 
prepared by the children themselves. They 
pronounced words and sentences, which we 
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took on a tape recorder, for evaluation. The 
pronunciation of the group is considered to be 
quite good, with one or two areas (notably 
the Spanish “r’”’) showing room for improve- 
ment. 

The children are most anxious to continue 
with their study of the language, and we 
plan to go on with the class next year. We 
will add at least another 250 words, and the 
intention at present is to begin writing a good 
bit more. Also, self expression will be en- 
couraged, both in writing and speaking. The 
tape recorder is a source of great enjoyment 
for the children, and we will utilize it to a 
much greater degree, as their fluency in- 
creases. 


TEACHING SPANISH IN THE GRADES IN THE HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON SCHOOL 


Nora QuINLAN 
High School, Hastings-On-Hudson, New York 


In keeping with the present trend of 
teaching modern foreign languages to young 
children, Hastings-on-Hudson High School 
decided to inaugurate an experimental pro- 
gram to teach Spanish and French in the 
grades in January, 1953. The enthusiasm of 
the parents and the grade teachers con- 
cerned was most gratifying and I had their 
full cooperation and assistance from the 
beginning. The eagerness and interest of the 
children in learning to speak another language 
was an incentive to me and would be to any 
teacher trying this experiment. 

I taught Spanish twice a week for four 
months in the third and fifth grades. The 
classes were of twenty minutes duration and 
sometimes a little longer. From the first, 
we started to speak Spanish. We wrote 
nothing, as I wanted them to learn to speak 
Spanish—not to write it. Of course, we 
started with the usual greetings “Buenos 
dias,” “jCémo estd Vd.?,” etc., and from then 
on always used them. Each child in the class 
learned his name in Spanish and the repetition 
of “Me llamo Roberto,” “Me llamo Marfa,” 
etc., became second nature to all of them. 

Of course, it was impossible to conduct 
this class entirely in Spanish, but through 
actions and gestures we conveyed many 
meanings in order to avoid using English. 


Naturally, this appealed to the children, as 
the younger ones enjoyed things more with 
action. They drew pictures to illustrate the 
domestic animals and in the third grade they 
brought their own toy animals and books 
with animal pictures. They learned the 
names of the common domestic animals: la 
vaca, el pollo, el perro, el caballo, el burro—in 
all, about thirteen or fourteen animals. 

They learned the names of the members of 
the family, the vegetables, the fruits, the 
classroom vocabulary, the colors. It was 
necessary to learn some verbs and I wanted 
to teach them to use sentences from the 
beginning. They learned the first and third 
person singular of the present tense and later 
the command forms of some of the common 
verbs which are necessary in forming sen- 
tences: comer, hablar, ir, tener, correr, beber, 
to name a few; and of course, ser and estar. 

They learned how to ask questions and 
how to answer them in Spanish. One would 
ask, “{Qué tiene Vd.?” Another would an- 
swer, “Tengo un lapiz.” Or, “{Quiere Vd. la 
manzana amarilla, Juan?” “No, quiero la 
manzana roja.” 

They acted out certain words to make 
them more real: debajo de (la mesa), en (la 
mesa), aqut, alli, and they illustrated, with 
gestures, such expressions as “Tengo hambre,” 
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“Tengo sed.,” “Tengo calor.” Finally, we 
advanced to short conversations which were 
either prepared in advance or spontaneous. 

A great deal of my teaching was done by 
using games, or drills that were like games, 
and this kept up the interest and enthusiasm 
of the children, and they learned very quickly. 
Spanish was not a chore for them but a 
delightful recreation and they learned while 
enjoying themselves. We played the game of 
“musical chairs’ and used fruits and vege- 
tables instead of music. 

Singing in Spanish was one of the most 
popular features of the course and it was 
amazing to observe how fast they learned the 
words this way. Some of our favorite songs 
were: “Mi Cabrita,” “Los Pollitos,” “Los 
Deditos,”” “‘Sube y Baja,” “Fray Felipe,” 
and “La Ranita.” In the fifth grade they 
learned to sing “Dama de Espafia” also. 
Many of these songs they sang with gestures. 
Sometimes they listened to Spanish records. 

On different occasions, to give them a 
knowledge and appreciation of Spanish and 
Latin American customs and dress, I showed 
them articles and clothing that I had brought 
back from Spain and Latin America: mantillas, 
mantones, and abanicos from Spain, burros 
with their packs of wares, sarapes, rebozos, and 
silver jewelry from Mexico; llamas and 
monteras from Peru. They enjoyed looking 
at some things and modeling others. 
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The atmosphere of the classroom was 
conducive to such teaching, as we sat in- 
formally, arranging our chairs to fit the 
occasion. As my grade-school classes had to 
be fitted in with my regular high-school 
classes in Spanish, the assistance of the 
teachers in these grades was necessary. The 
teachers were given mimeographed sheets of 
the lessons. They participated in all the class 
work, games, and songs. 

In May the children took part in a language 
assembly in the school with Spanish songs 
and dances. They thoroughly enjoyed dressing 
up as “sefioritas” and “caballeros’”’ in their 
colorful Spanish costumes and displaying 
their knowledge of Spanish to the other 
students. The last day of the classes we gave 
a Spanish fiesta with songs, dances, games, 
and food. Their last question to me was: 
“Will we have Spanish next year?” 

We feel that this experiment has turned 
out well, and next year we shall start Spanish 
and French in the fourth grade as regular 
subjects, and we hope to carry them through 
the grades in the future. I thoroughly believe 
that the time to teach a child to speak a 
language is when he is quite young. I think 
the success of our experiment here at Hastings- 
on-Hudsor is proof that to teach a child to 
speak Spanish at an early age is to teach him 
to speak it easily and correctly, with no 
inhibitions. 


Conducted by the Eprror 








RELATIVES IN SPAIN 


In this section of the August issue of 
Hispania, I mentioned briefly a collection of 
popular fiction recently published in Spain 
which I am checking for linguistic information. 
Written for the most part in simple modern 
Spanish for the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker and their girl friends, the 
utter lack of any literary merit in these 
stories is more than compensated for by the 
wealth of information that they furnish 
about the vocabulary and syntax of the 
language of everyday life. 

One item which I have been checking is the 
use of the relative pronouns que, el que, and 
el cual after prepositions, particularly in 


cases in which the antecedent is non-human. 
Since there are 139 volumes of 125 to 160 
pages each, many printed in very small type, 
in this collection, it would be impossible at 
present to make a complete statistical count 
of these relatives, but I have read every book 
carefully at least once and red-pencilled and 
keyed many items. As a result of this reading 
I found that certain preferences were so 
marked that I shall venture to describe them 
even though my observations are not vali- 
dated by a thorough count. The ensuing 
remarks refer only to simple relative pro- 
nouns having non-human antecedents. 

1. After prepositions or prepositional 
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phrases of three or more syllables, el cual 
was used four or five times as often as el que. 
Que was not found. 

2. After por, tras, and all disyllabie preposi- 
tions, the situation was reversed, el que 
being preferred to el cual in about the same 
ratio. Que was rare. 

3. So far, nothing has been said about the 
kind of adjective clause in which the relative 
was found because, in the two preceding 
cases, nothing was discovered which indicated 
that the writers’ preferences were influenced 
in any way by the type of clause involved. 
After a, de, en, and con, however, the majority 
of these writers usually preferred either que 
or el que according as the clause was specific 
or explanatory. El cual serves as an infre- 
quent substitute in the explanatory clauses. 
The term ‘specific clause’ as used here is a 
clause which definitely identifies the ante- 
cedent as something assumed to be already 
known to the reader, either because the ante- 
cedent has been explicitly mentioned before, 
or because its existence was deducible from 
the context, and further, the clause must be 
essential to the identification. For the purposes 
of this article, all other adjective clauses are 
called ‘explanatory,’ and the comma criterion 
is not applicable. This arbitrary definition 
has been adopted only because it afforded 
an easy way of dividing the adjective clauses 
studied into two distinct classes, in the first 
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of which most of the writers preferred que 
at all times but usually chose el que in the 
second. A few examples may help to make the 
distinction clear, but since these examples 
prove nothing individually and possess no 
unusual features, I shall not waste space 
giving references. 


Que: El traje con que se habia hecho retratar 
no estaba alli; El coche en que viajaban Amanda 
y Fred; y el cafetin, a las horas en que Stephen 
actuaba; junto con los papeles en que constaba 
su matrimonio; salia del mismo tren en que 
viajaban; Iremos a buscar algo en el guarda- 
rropa con que abrigarme un poco; con toda la 
potencia de que era capaz; sin apercibirse de la 
atencién de que era entonces objeto. 

El que: tomé una mesita en la que habia un 
solo cubierto; Y aquel acto del que era com- 
pletamente inocente, recaeria sobre él; estaba 
sumido en el mas espantoso caos del que no 
podia salir; Al fondo, la gran chimenea de la 
que sobresalfa una repisa de madera tallada; 
Un resonante éxito del que me siento muy poco 
satisfecho; le produjeron un trastorno psiquico 
del que adn no se ha repuesto; abandonaba el 
teatro comentando el maravilloso concierto 
del que se hablaria durante mucho tiempo; 
Ella misma me envié una esquela en la que 
expresaba el deseo de salir; por el largo y 
estrecho pasillo, camino del comedor en el que 
ya la estarfa aguardando Ayueba. 


GERALD P. SULLIVAN 
University of Southern California 


“AL” + INFINITIVE 


This extremely useful construction is listed 
in most beginning textbooks of Spanish, but 
practically all of them give as the most com- 
mon English equivalent the comparatively 
rare “upon doing something-or-other.” A 
more characteristic parallel is that of a clause 
introduced by “when” or “as.’’ Consequently, 
Al entrar, encontré cerradas las ventanas 
translates best as ““‘When I entered, I found 
the windows closed,” or Al entrar se quité la 
gorra, “As he entered, he doffed his cap,” 
rather than “Upon entering....” (The 
Spanish construction most closely paralleling 
the “on, upon + gerund” type in English 
is, of course, entrando.) 

The obvious advantage of the al + in- 
finitive construction is that it can be used in 
any time sense, or for any person or number. 


In cases of ambiguity resulting from use of a 
subject different from that in the main clause, 
a personal subject may be added to the in- 
finitive: “Al entrar yo, se quité la gorra.” 
When the narration is in past time, the tense 
normally used in the main clause is the 
preterite. For repeated occurrences in the 
past, Spanish seems to prefer the use of a 
time clause introduced by cuando, but there 
are instances of the use of al + infinitive 
with the imperfect in the main clause, as in 
this example taken from Casona: “(Adela) 
... Al caer la tarde se sentaban todos alrededor 
de los manteles, y hablaban de cosas hermosas 
y tranquilas....” (La dama del alba, Act 
II, ed. Rodrfguez-Castellano (Scribners, 1947], 
p. 57. 

J. Cary Davis 


Southern Illinois University 
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“A PESAR MIO, A PESAR DE MI” 


A prepositional construction which shows 
an interesting development in Spanish is the 
type represented by such phrases as a pesar 
mio, a pesar de mt. The analytical form would 
seem to be the newer, but both have good 
historical precedent: cf. the English in my 
stead and instead of me. The feeling of “noun- 
ship” in pesar and other like forms has 
generally persisted, since the adjective form 
showing agreement is still common: encima 
mia, but there are also examples in which 
the first part of the phrase has ceased to have 
any value as a noun, and the possessive mio 


(nuestro, etc.) has come to have a fixed form 
without regard to gender, and exactly equiva- 
lent to de mi (de nosotros, etc.): encima mio, 
encima nuestro. 

Analogically, we have a further extension 
to include adverbs: cerca mio, cerca nuestro; 
i.e., “If encima de mi :: encima mio, .’. cerca 
de mi :: cerca mito.” Logically, to make the 
pattern complete, one should expect to find 
a consciously created form cerca mia, by 
analogy with encima mia. 

J. Cary Davis 
Southern Illinois University 


VERBS OF EMOTION 


The contrast of factuality and non-factu- 
ality determines pretty well most uses of the 
indicative and subjunctive in noun clauses 
except after verbs of emotion. With the 
latter Spanish is supposed to demand the 
subjunctive automatically, regardless of the 
reality of what the subordinate verb reports: 
Lamento que estén enfermos has to do with an 
event that the speaker knows to be true and 
which he affirms as true,? but the subjunctive 
is “required” exactly as in Ojald que se mejore, 
where the event is hypothetical. Even in the 
type Que lo haya dicho no lo niego there is an 
explicit tentativeness that is lacking in the 
example with lamento. 

With the normal tendency to make the 
form of a given meaning agree with the form 
which that meaning usually takes, it would be 
surprising if the indicative were never to be 
found after verbs of emotion. Whether through 
analogy or otherwise, conversational Spanish 
does not exclude the indicative here, as the 
following spontaneous examples show: 

1. ...l4stima que no tengo (Prof. H. 
Corbaté, 14 May 1950; later in the same talk 
he used the identical phrase but with tenga). 

2. Me alegro mucho de que asf es (Prof. 
L. Moreno, in conversation, 5 May 1953). 

3. Ldstima que yo no tengo el informe 
(Moreno, 13 Dec. 1951). 

4. ;Ldstima que se acaba ya! (A. Casona, 
Nuestra Natacha, ed. Shoemaker, New York 
1947, p. 69). 

All the Spanish American students—a 
dozen or so, of diverse origins—that I have 
queried on this point declare that the indica- 


tive is perfectly normal to them. A Mexican, 
a New Mexican, a Nicaraguan, and a Puerto 
Rican all judged as correct the sentences 
Aplaudo que él esté de acuerdo, Lamento que 
no ha podido asistir, Me alegro de que tiene el 
dinero, Aplaudo que decides quedarte. Two 
Mexican students reported the type Siento 
que esté enfermo to be current in Mexico. 

Persons with a literary background are 
more reluctant to accept the indicative, but 
despite this, a Guatemalan colleague reported 
the type Me alegro de que usted esté aqui as in 
use, a Spanish colleague (Ciudarealefio) re- 
garded it as possible, and, going farthest of 
all, another Spanish colleague‘ (Burgalés) not 
only accepted Me alegro que estds contento as 
common in Spain but averred that it repre- 
sented a more outspoken concern than the 
formal and relatively perfunctory estés con- 
tento; likewise more outspoken—and here, in 
view of the context, blunt—is, he feels, Siento 
que estds enfermo (as if to say “That’s the way 
things are,’ or ‘You brought it on yourself’— 
what has to be accepted, opposed to the sub- 
junctive, which pictures a world that the 
speaker creates and in which he might, by 
wishing, make the sick well again). 

With temer: Temo que no lo puedo hacer, 
accepted by a Spanish colleague. Si llegamos a 
tener guerra con la Nigricia Oriental, me temo 
que este hombre no nos va a llevar a la victoria 
(Pio Baroja, Paradox, Rey, New York, 
Macmillan, 1937, p. 30)—but this latter 
example is with an auxiliary of certainty. 
Temer seems to be a special case, to judge 
by the space (§§392-5) devoted to “Oraciones 
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de temor”’ in the Academy grammar—which, 
for reasons hard to understand, does not treat 
verbs of emotion as a separate class in the 
chapter (XXIV) on noun clauses. Temer 
comes close, at times, to what F. C. Tarr® 
refers to as “‘asseverative verbs.” The example 
given by Keniston (Spanish Syntax List, New 
York 1937, §28.261) illustrates the point: El 
conde tendié la mano a Julia, temiendo que se 
la rechazaria, i.e. ‘suponiendo con temor.’ 
English makes the contrast by I am afraid 
that it will happen versus I am afraid of its 
happening—the first is a prediction, the sec- 
ond is a state of mind (it is a slovenly con- 
trast, for both expressions cover the entire 
range, but the tendency is as indicated). The 
Keniston example employs rechazaria exactly 
in the sense ‘habia de rechazar,’ a parallel 
which is not only etymologically valid but 
attested in other examples of current usage. 
The Academy grammar (§393d) also admits 
the indicative of haber de after temer. 

Grammars of contemporary Spanish reject 
the indicative after expressions of emotion. 
Bello (Gramdtica..., Paris, 1936, §462) 
states: “no tiene cabida el indicativo... 
porque en estos casos... prevalece sobre la 
regla que asigna el indicativo a los juicios, la 
que pide el subjuntivo para las emociones del 
4nimo.” Keniston gives one other example 
besides the temer one quoted, and states that 
the only common verb is esperar. Since 
esperar covers the range of ‘hope’ and ‘ex- 
pect,’ it is not probative, and there may be 
valid—and similarly extraneous—reasons for 
the indicative in the one remaining example 
counted but not quoted by Keniston, as in 
the one with temer. 

As to the source of the indicative after ex- 
pressions of emotion, one may look in two 
directions: analogy and oral tradition. Most 
likely conversational Spanish has kept alive 
what Tarr notes (160 fn) as prevalent in Old 
Spanish, the indicative after verbs of emotion 
owing to the fact that the clause was not 
fully subordinate to the governing verb, i.e., 
He was glad that it happened = ‘He was glad 
because it happened.’ Tarr adds (259): 
“These de que, de lo que, etc. clauses with the 
indicative after expressions of emotion dis- 
appear in Spanish in the fourteenth century, 
while their French counterpart (de ce que 
with the indicative after étre content, blamer, 
remercier, etc.) is alive today.”* Keniston’s 
later work (The Syntax of Castilian Prose: 
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the Sixteenth Century, Chicago, 1937, §28.265), 
however, gives examples from the sixteenth 
century, after pesar, placer, recelarse, regoci- 
jarse, and espantarse, to quote only those 
verbs which are most emotional and least 
asseverative (he recognizes the causal origin 
of the indicative after pesar and placer, 
which Tarr attributes to all such indicatives). 
A still later example from Lope de Vega (Las 
Batuecas del Duque de Alba, Obras, Ac. XII, 
534a)’: Por Dios, mucho siento / Que no son 
monstruos—the context forces this to be ‘re- 
gret’ and not an asseverative ‘feel.’ 

So the indicative probably went under- 
ground, but never disappeared in familiar 
speech. Given other archaisms in Spanish 
America, it is not surprising that this one 
should appear there. It is not noted by Kany, 
Spanish American Syntax, Chicago 1945, so 
far as I have found. 

Dwicut L. BoLinceR 
Univ. of Southern California 


NOTES 


1J. Francis Lemon, ‘‘A Psychological Study 
on the Subjunctive in Spanish,’ MLJ, XI 
(1926-27), 195-99 says that the “subjunctive 
after verbs of emotion could not be explained 
under this rule,’’ i.e. the rule that it is used 
when the speaker does not present something 
as a actual fact. 

? Lemon’s example Es la costumbre . . . que de- 
mos los recados, even when spoken on an occa- 
sion when the messages were actually being 
given, is not parallel in factuality. Whereas 
estén enfermos is affirmed as true now, demos 
is timeless—it may be used appropriately of 
an actual situation, but is no more intrinsically 
assertive of that situation than When it rains 
we get wet uttered during a rainstorm is in- 
trinsically assertive of the rain. What assertion 
there may be is derived from the occasion of 
its use. Compare the obvious contradiction in 
the factual Me alegro que estés bien, pero veo 
que no lo estés with the lack of contradiction in 
Es la costumbre que demos los recados, pero no 
los damos ahora. G. P. Sullivan calls my atten- 
tion to a similar distinction between proposi- 
tions and assertions made by Clarence Irving 
Lewis (An Analysis of Knowledge and Valua- 
tion, La Salle, Ill., 1946, p. 49). 

Lemon and others have striven to find a 
frame of reference that would accommodate 
both the ordinary non-factual subjunctive and, 
the factual ones like those treated here. Mostly 
this has meant devising a kind of fictitious non- 
factuality, so as to make it cover all cases. Gili 
Gaya (Curso Superior de Sintazis Espafiola. 
Mexico, 1943, §110, 2°) refers to ‘una apariencia 
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de irrealidad objetiva.’”’ While this may work 
in theory, and perhaps correctly sums up the 
origin of the subjunctive after expressions of 
emotion (estés enfermo held conceptually and 
not denotatively), I believe that it misses the 
point as a description of the linguistic mech- 
anism, partly through failure to define what is 
meant by emotion. If we try to fabricate ex- 
pressions with neutral, physiological words 
having to do with emotions, we get forms that 
would hardly ever be uttered: The dog is 
stimulated that he is touched by an electric wire, 
My endocrine functions are stirred that it turned 
out all right. Broadly speaking, noun clauses 
are governed by expressions that fall into two 
classes: those which treat the proposition in 
the clause as an item of information (getting 
it, having it, giving it, regardless of whether 
the information is true or false, real or im- 
agined), and those which treat it with some 
personal or social bias. The latter fall into 
categories which are all alike, but for which 
we have no adequate name, each with polar 
extremes: acceptance-rejection, goodness-bad- 
ness, like-dislike, and—here emotion enters— 
pleasure-pain. J understand that he refused is a 
(true or false) item of information; I under- 
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stand his refusing shows me receptive to an 
idea, which is probably straight fact, but 
which will be expressed with subjunctive in 
Spanish. The poles of “inclination” and “‘dis- 
inclination” are probably as close as we can 
come to naming the attitudinal function of the 
subjunctive. (I exclude the suasive or ‘“‘will- 
ing’’ type, as one much easier to define.) 

* Item from Joseph Silverman. 

* Dr. Laudelino Moreno, whose fertile help as 
informant was invaluable. 

5 “‘Prepositional Complementary Clauses in 
Spanish, with Special Reference to the Works 
of Pérez Galdés,’”” RH No. 129 (Oct. 1922), 
pp. 1-264. 

* The Academy grammar makes the same state- 
ment (§395b), giving evidence later than the 
fifteenth century, but the examples quoted are 
with pause before que, making it clearly equiva- 
lent to ‘porque.’ The one exception is from 
Tirso, Hombre os llamé, y temo y dudo que no lo 
Suiste jamés, where there is no question about 
complete subordination; but this is temer again, 
and the equally assertive dudar—for a similar 
assertive doubt in English, see the Century 
Dictionary definition IT 2. 

7 Item from Silverman. 


Conducted by the Eprror 








When the first batch of material for this 
Department was assembled for the August 
issue, I was outside (though a member of) 
the Modern Language Association, looking 
on (though not in) at its FL activities with 
enthusiasm and gratitude that a giant had 
joined our ranks. Now, in August, as I prepare 
the second batch of material, I am on the 
inside looking out, breathing heavily as I 
gaze wistfully through the bars of my win- 
dows. I live and work on the ground floor, 
which the unkind call the basement, of two 
fine old New York houses, and the bars are 
to protect rather than confine the inhabitants. 

The heavy breathing and the wistful gaze 
come from my labors of the past month and 
my nostalgic memories of the time, only a 
few months (read ‘eons’) ago, when I was a 
carefree teacher of Spanish, Director of 
Studies, and Editor of Hispania. For I have 


been spending this month, as Associate Secre- 
tary of the MLA (in case you missed the 
August Hispania and have been completely 
bewildered by all the foregoing), trying to 
get caught up on all that has gone on in the 
MLA FLP during the past year and a quarter, 
reading stacks of correspondence (not really 
stacked, of course, but neatly filed under 
the appropriate category), enormously im- 
pressed by what has so far been accomplished 
and no less enormously impressed by what 
is still to be done in the two remaining years, 
dentro de lo posible. 

Lest you all get to feel as helpless as I now 
feel at the enormousness of our responsibility, 
I shall limit my appeal for your help—though 
I really need it in dozens of areas—to one 
field: we are convinced that lots of people are 
impressed by quotations from quotable per- 
sonages on the values of FL study. We have 
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assembled a fairly large supply of such quota- 
tions, but we are sure that our supply is only 
a fraction of the possible total. Have you any 
such quotations? Do you know anyone who 
has any? Do you know anyone who has ever 
said that he knew someone who had any? We 
are not interested in quotations that show that 
Spanish (or any other single language) is the 
most important, but in quotations on the 
advantages of FLs in general. There must be 
dozens, perhaps hundreds, of FL teachers 
who have collected such quotations. Our 
urgent problem is to reach such collectors. I 
will be happy to follow up any lead that you 
can send me, to MLA, 6 Washington Square 
North, New York 3, N. Y. 


FL Entrance and Degree Requirements.— 
The September (Directory) issue of PMLA 
publishes statistics on these requirements in 
every B.A. college in the U.S., the first time, 
to our knowledge, that such complete coverage 
has been achieved. It really was achieved, 
100 per cent, though it took three follow-up 
letters in many cases, and long-distance 
telephone calls in three, to complete the record. 
The statistics show that 30 per cent of all 
B.A. colleges require FLs for admission, and 
83.3 per cent for graduation—a percentage 
that you will do well to publicize: five out of 
six have a degree requirement; why be among 
the sad sixth? 


New Trends?—Don’t conceal this bit of 
news. (We were amply articulate when the 
trend was again us; let us prove ourselves 
experts in the communication of cheerful 
tidings.) Last May the faculty of Williams 
College adopted a FL requirement for the A.B. 
degree. There had been, we are told, a growing 
feeling among the younger faculty members 
at Williams that FL training at the college 
level is essential to a liberal arts curriculum. 
Williams had hitherto been one of the only 
two (the other: American International Col- 
lege) liberal arts institutions (23) in Massa- 
chusetts which did not have a FL requirement 
for the degree. Count it now in the fold. 


FLs and Graduate Study.—We reaffirm our 
faith in the validity of insistence by graduate 
schools of arts, letters, and sciences on ability 
to use effectively at least one foreign language 
as prerequisite for Master’s degree candidates 
and at least two foreign languages as pre- 
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requisites for doctoral candidates. But we 
italicize the key word. To allow the actual 
demonstration of a student’s mastery of these 
essential tools of advanced study and re- 
search to be postponed is to defeat the very 
purpose of the requirement and to bring into 
serious question its educational validity. Be- 
cause ability to use effectively materials in 
foreign languages is needed throughout the 
student’s graduate career, as well as specifi- 
cally in the preparation of his thesis, his foreign 
language competence should be tested and 
proved before his admission to graduate study 
or, at the latest, during the very early stages 
of such study. 

As a corollary to the principles just stated 
it is an obligation of those in charge of a 
graduate student’s preparation for an ad- 
vanced degree to make a practice of referring, 
whenever appropriate, in lectures, discus- 
sions, and personal conferences, to source 
materials, research publications, and critical 
books and articles published in foreign 
languages; and they should also expect evi- 
dence from students of the use of such ma- 
terials. 

In keeping with this functional concept of 
the essential place of foreign language com- 
petence in graduate study, we further ad- 
vocate broadening the range of foreign lan- 
guages accepted by graduate schools so as 
not only to include French and German, 
now commonly required, but also to permit the 
substitution, whenever indicated, of Spanish 
or Portuguese or Italian or the Scandinavian 
languages or Dutch or other Western Euro- 
pean languages, as well as Russian or other 
Slavic and East European languages or the 
languages of the Middle East or Japanese, 
Chinese, or other languages of the Far East. 
Selection of the languages accepted should 
be based on the area in which the student’s in- 
tended studies lie, and the possible special 
problems in which he plans to carry on study 
and research. [The foregoing statement was 
adopted by the MLA Commission on Trends 
in Education, at its meeting in New York 
City on 15, 16, and 17 May 1953.) 


The First Y ear.—It ended on 30 September. 
No wonders were worked; nothing worthy a 
front page was either achieved or attempted. 
We read a lot, wrote a lot, talked to a lot of 
informed people, and toiled incessantly to 
put a little coherence into a profession that 
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has suffered grievously for lack of it. Our 
notions of coherence did not involve telling 
teachers how to behave in the classroom, but 
they did involve a good many suggestions to 
the FL teacher in his public and professional 
capacity. Most of our time and energy went 
into organization, into the collection and 
analysis of materials and information, into 
publicizing the FL Program within the pro- 
fession. The profession has long needed a clear- 
ing-house for useful data and telling argu- 
ments; in a year’s time we have become one. 
This has been perhaps our most significant ac- 
complishment. We invite your questions, and 
invite your contributions to our growing 
files of facts and figures on the FL situation 
throughout the country. 


Fraction of Reality—A member writes: 
“The MLA scholars, so complacently en- 
sconced in their little towers of learning while 
the foundations of the main structure were 
being undermined, and so unconscionably 
heedless of leaders like Carleton Brown who 
as long ago as 1936 warned of ‘the attack 
on the castle,’ have at last begun to face 
reality. This is indeed reassuring. But in 
studying only the FL crisis are they not facing 
a mere fraction of reality? Imperative as the 
present investigation is, I am convinced (if 
a FL teacher of 30 years’ experience may pre- 
sume to advance an unsolicited opinion) that 
no improvement whether in teacher-prepara- 
tion or in method or in changing the public’s 
attitude can be other than a mild panacea 
until the basic cause of our present evils has 
been attacked. That cause is the lack of 
mental discipline in the secondary schools of 
today. Until we reinstate the fundamental 
subjects, including English grammar, we can 
not succeed in FL instruction.” 


“FL and Literature.’—“It seems to me 
that, for the purposes of your campaign, that 
phrase involves a non sequitur,” a member 
writes. “My own training was in literature 
and literary criticism, and I’ve never re- 
gretted it. Such opportunities should be con- 
tinued for the relatively small number of 
students who can use them. What I question 
is the ‘language and literature’ stereotype— 
the concept that language study leads only 
to literature. This concept is generally ac- 
cepted and even taken for granted by our 
colleagues. Yet it is inimical to the MLA 
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campaign ...and to the future of language 
study and teaching. First of all, the concept 
is false. FL study properly leads to the whole 
complex of subjects and activities included 
in the anthropological sense of the word 
‘culture’ . . . Literature is one aspect or sector 
of this. Second, many students—probably 
a majority of them—have no real interest or 
capacity for literary studies even in their own 
language. In a FL, they are bored or repelled 
... Third, many of these same students have 
a lively interest in politics, economics, history, 
and other aspects of the foreign culture. Such 
subjects, of immediate concern to our coun- 
try’s role in the world, are nevertheless pro- 
scribed in departments of ‘language and 
literature.’ Fourth, literary studies would 
themselves benefit ...if they were not the 
be-all and end-all of the language depart- 
ments. A fair number of students who now 
decline even to start a FL in college because 
they think themselves unliterary (and be- 
cause they had Latin in school) would elect 
a FL if several ‘outlets’ were offered, and 
would discover a true interest in literary 
study when it was presented in a sampling of 
the ‘area’ studies. Therefore I suggest that, 
beginning in the very first year of FL study, 
area materials replace . . . the synthetic stories 
and feeble fiction now commonly used... . I 
believe that students and public would con- 
sider such a program relevant to America’s 
changing position in the world. . . . However, 
I don’t doubt that most of my colleagues will 
prefer the comfortable routine of ‘Miss Jones, 
please read aloud and then translate.’ ”’ 


Super-Super-Intensive.—Whatever else was 
learned from World War II intensive-language 
teaching (and there was much), FL teachers 
learned the damage that could be done by 
sensational and misleading publicity, catering 
to the American spirit of get-skilled-quick. 
Alas, the gullible journalists are still among us, 
as two recent examples will attest. In School 
and Society for 18 April it is announced that 
the University of Michigan’s contribution to 
CBS’s new TV show, “The Search,” will be 
“« ‘Tinguistics at the English Language Insti- 
tute,’ wherein foreign students from all parts 
of the world learn to speak fluent English in 
eight weeks.” Michigan (we checked) had 
nothing to do with that statement; and lest 
you think this another case of American awe 
at the linguistic abilities of foreigners, see 
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the New York Times for 22 June, which an- 
nounced radio station WNYC’s summertime 
radio series of FL courses in French, Spanish, 
German, and Italian (“the armed forces’ 
conversational method of instruction will be 
used’’)—two weeks to each language! Guess 
our fellow countrymen are always ready to 
take a F Lier. 


Strangers?—“If all the FL teachers in a 
given community vanished tomorrow, would 
they be missed?” An FL teacher asked us that 
question in all seriousness, the point being 
that even American-born F'L teachers take but 
little part in community life and are, as a 
consequence, little known. They feel foreign— 
and it’s another nice question whether this 
feeling is cause or effect of their failure to 
play an active role in American society. We 
were still groping for an answer when our 
visitor got up to leave, saying, “No matter; 
FL teachers complain more and change less 
than any other group in education.” She 
teaches French. 


The FL Degree Requirement—How did 
anything so basic to man’s concept of liberal 
education get dropped, even in a tiny per- 
centage of American colleges and universities, 
while the world suddenly shrank? Well, the 
reasons differ, but let’s consider the case of 
Montana State University, which dropped 
the requirement in 1948. Contrary to what 
we had suspected, the default of Minnesota 
in 1947 had nothing directly to do with it, 
although when the matter was under dis- 
cussion certain members of the Montana 
faculty did claim there was a “trend.” (We 
can now stop such talk abruptly.) Sometime 
before 1948, Montana’s School of Education 
had dropped the FL requirement and had 
instituted a program whereby prospective 
teachers could take a major in “education” 
and a minor in the subject they intended to 
teach. Result: a number of Physical Educa- 
tion students transferred to the School of 
Ed. for their majors, taking a minor in Physi- 
cal Education. Result: the Department of 
Physical Education, steadily losing majors, 
asked the faculty to exempt it from the FL 
requirement, and the faculty agreed. Result: 
other departments then made similar requests, 
and the faculty finally agreed to make the 
requirement optional with each department. 
Query: Who, at Montana, really determines 
the significance of the bachelor of arts degree? 
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General Education in School and College.— 
Following are excerpts from the book so en- 
titled, a committee report by members of the 
faculties of Andover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, 
Harvard, Princeton, and Yale (Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1952): “The study of FLs has 
been the principal victim of the changes which 
have taken place in American school curricula 
and college requirements during the 20th 
century. ... It is time, in our view, to call a 
halt to this retreat toward monolingual isola- 
tionism. From the standpoint of general edu- 
cation there are strong arguments for thorough 
study of a FL. It is hardly necessary to argue 
the emotional and aesthetic value of reading 
great works of foreign literature in the original 
... The study of a FL often gives a student a 
perspective on his native tongue which enables 
him to use it with more dexterity and force. 
It enlarges the sensibilities by creating aware- 
ness of new meanings, new patterns of thought. 
Fs also provide one of the best avenues to 
the understanding of other peoples and of other 
centuries. .. . The need for understanding the 
‘cultural relativity of man’ and of developing 
sympathetic awareness of other civilizations 
was never greater than today. ... Awareness 
of an alien culture... may help to allay the 
unthinking arrogance which our great power 
and skill tend to engender in us to our harm. 

“As a minimum requirement we urge thorough 
study of at least one FL, except for students 
with a clearly-established language disability. 
In the modern language fields this means 
carrying the study far enough so that the 
student comes to read without conscious 
translation, to understand the spoken word, 
and to speak with some ease....To begin 
FL at an early age is clearly the ideal. In the 
meantime we face the practical situation of 
teaching FL to the many students who will 
not start it until high school.... What is 
the duty of the college? We recommend for 
one thing that entrance and/or degree re- 
quirements be somewhat stiffened. As it is, 
not only do requirements vary markedly, but 
they are sometimes so slight as to seem merely 
vestigial. We also strongly urge that the col- 
leges explore ways and means of keeping 
languages learned at school alive in college. . . . 
We therefore suggest (1) that the college 
attempt to devise ‘general education’ courses 
in which students already somewhat compe- 
tent in a FL put the language to use in the 
study of the history and literature of particular 
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peoples, and (2) that they explore the possi- 
bilities of employing FLs in existing courses 
in other areas of learning. In literature and 
social studies courses, for instance, those pro- 
ficient in certain languages might do some of 
their reading in the original tongue. 

“... Four or five years of sound study of 
a modern language (less, if done intensively) 
should enable a student to read it with reason- 
able ease and competence, for cultural and 
professional purposes, and to exchange ideas 
with people to whom it is native....We 
insist ... that it is no solution for a student 
to fall between two stools by getting a smatter- 
ing of two languages instead of acquiring real 
competence in one. If it must be a choice be- 
tween taking one language for four years, say, 
and of taking two years of one language and 
two of another, or even two of one and three 
of another, we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending the former course. Nothing here 
implies that students may not benefit by 
thorough study of two or more languages, 
nor that one or two years of a language is 
profitless, especially if it involves the training 
in linguistics that comes from exposure to a 
highly-inflected tongue. The important thing 
from the point of view of general education is 
that a student go deeply into at least one foreign 
language.” 


Interdisciplinary Seminar in Language & 
Culture—The FL Program sponsored and 
subsidized one that met from 29 June until 
24 July at the University of Michigan. Its 
purpose: with the aid of social scientists to 
discover reliable methods and materials for 
the effective transference of insights about a 
foreign culture through FL instruction. Par- 
ticipants: Albert H. Marckwardt, chairman 
(English, Michigan), Alf Sommerfelt (lin- 
guistics, Oslo), John E. Englekirk (Spanish, 
Tulane), Victor Lange (German, Cornell), 
Robert L. Politzer (French, Harvard), Roger 
W. Brown (psychology, Harvard), David H. 
French (anthropology, Reed), Benjamin W. 
Wheeler (history, Michigan), Marjorie C. 
Johnston (U. 8. Office of Education). These 
nine persons spent every morning, five days 
a week, in discussion of pertinent problems, 
such as ways of evaluating various points of 
difference between two cultures, the merits 
of current textbooks, and means of evaluating 
success in the teaching of cultural insights. 
The results will be presented in a special 
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section at the Chicago convention. The Direc- 
tor of the FL Program attended the closing 
session of the seminar. 


FL Bulletins—During April, May, and 
June we “‘dittoed” and mailed nine informal 
Bulletins (70 pages with single spacing) to 
members of our various Liaison Committees 
and to a small list of other persons whose help 
we sought. These Bulletins, each with an 
“edition” of approximately 200 copies, were 
concerned with FLs in the grades, statistics, 
the structure of FL professional organization, 
and suggestions for constructive action. Much 
of the material in these Bulletins was (or will 
be) later published in PMLA or in other FL 
journals, and we therefore regret that we can- 
not accept additions to our mailing list. 


FL in the Grades.—During 1952-53 it was 
experimented with, for the most part success- 
fully, in more than 100 widely scattered com- 
munities. Beginning this fall it will be intro- 
duced in more. By July news had reached us 
that Italian would be taught in elementary 
school at Atlantic City; German at *Holland 
(Mich.), and ‘*Ithaca (N.Y.); French at 
*Haverford, Iowa City, Lexington (Mass.), 
*Madison, *Princeton, and *Morgantown; 
Spanish at Atlantic City, Des Moines, *Fair- 
mont and *Huntington and *Morgantown 
(W.Va.), and McCarron’s Lake (Minn.). At 
the places starred, college or university in- 
structors have interested themselves in the 
project. The MLA office wishes to keep close 
track of this trend (to report regularly to you), 
and therefore urges that information (even 
clues or rumors for us to follow up) be sent 
to Dr. Kenneth W. Mildenberger, 6 Washing- 
ton Square North, New York 3, N.Y. 


Toward Peace.—Europeans, impressively 
polylingual, have not been able to avoid war 
in our time, and we have heard this fact ad- 
vanced as an argument against learning FLs. 
The argument is stupid—as stupid as would 
be cutting off a water supply because water 
failed to stop two fires. We shall never have 
peace without understanding, which takes 
words, and also takes time. As Thomas J. 
Watson wrote us on 5 June: “The great move- 
ments toward better understanding among the 
people of the world will win out for peace in 
the end. A wider knowledge of other languages 
by Americans would mean much to this cause. 
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Through languages we get a personal view of 
other countries and peoples that we cannot 
get in any other way.” 


Old Stery.—His father was a serious student 
of education, and the boy was taught a FL 
by the “natural” method, a careful reproduc- 
tion of the process by which we learn our 
native tongue. He was put into the hands of 
a competent tutor who spoke only the FL 
to him. All members of the household co- 
operated carefully. At 6, the youngster, ‘“‘with- 
out books, rules or grammar, without whipping 
or whining,” had acquired great fluency and 
accuracy. He was then sent to the best con- 
servative school available, one in which the 
FL was studied but not spoken. He soon lost 
all facility in conversation. His name was 
Michel de Montaigne (died 1592). 


Translation vs Understanding.—People in- 
nocent of FLs rarely see the big difference be- 
tween the two, but sometimes we must make 
them see. Scientists and technologists, with 
their more precise language, may not be much 
impressed by examples from belles lettres of 
the untranslatable word, the pun, the phrase 
with nuance; of rhythms lost, or sounds added, 
affecting aesthetic meaning. These people 
and others, however, may listen to us if we 
talk about Russian and the reading of daily 
newspapers. There are, first of all, semantic 
difficulties; how should we translate, for 
example, the Russian word for “democracy’’? 
But there is also the fact that many common 
Russian words have many meanings, only one 
of which can be chosen in written translation. 
The verb otkazatsya, used often these days 
by Soviet diplomats, has at least 25 accept- 
able translations in English (e.g., ‘refuse,’ 
‘abandon,’ ‘retract,’ ‘surrender,’ ‘abstain’). 
Fine distinctions are involved in any act of 
translation. Another common word is the 
adjective narodny, which must be translated 
differently as it occurs with different nouns, 
e.g., people’s democracy, national economy, 
public education, popular masses, folk songs. 
What happens, moreover, when English is 
translated into Russian, for Soviet readers? 
If Pravda, let’s say, comments on the “mili- 
tary plans of the U.S.A.,” the Russian word 
for ‘military’ is voenny. That very common 
word also means ‘war.’ Which meaning does 
the average Russian give it when he reads the 
headlines? (We draw these examples from 
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A Window on Red Square by Frank Rounds, 
Jr., recently published by Houghton Mifflin.) 


Alpha Mu Gamma.—It’s a national honor 
society for the recognition of excellence in 
the study of FLs in lower division college 
courses. Founded in 1931 (incorporated in 
California in 1934), it now has 20 chapters, 
all but 7 in California. President is Frank 
Reinsch (UCLA); Executive Secretary and 
Editor (the Scroll, published in January and 
May) is Stanford M. Miller, from whom addi- 
tional information may be obtained (Los 
Angeles City College, 855 N. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 29). Members must have com- 
pleted 3 semesters of FL with at least 2 A’s 
and | B. There are biennial national conven- 
tions and several chapters have alumni 
groups. A recent activity of the society is re- 
ported below. 


FL Speaking Contest—Perhaps the first 
multilingual competition of the sort ever held 
in the U.S. was staged at UCLA on 11 April, 
sponsored by Alpha Mu Gamma (see above). 
Languages: French, German, Italian, Latin, 
Spanish. General topic: cultural contributions 
to the U.S. made by the country or countries 
whose language the contestant speaks (8-10 
minutes). There were 52 contestants, from 
high schools and colleges or universities. After 
the best in each language was determined, 
the five winners were pitted against each 
other. The Latinist vicit. We applaud both 
him and the judges in the finals. For details, 
inquire of Frank Reinsch (UCLA). 


Slogans Wanted—We must learn the 
language of those we would persuade. The 
American people are used to and are willingly 
influenced by catch phrases and rallying 
cries. Moreover, a good slogan may be an 
easy-to-remember reminder of a complex, 
acceptable idea or goal. Please send us slogans 
for the FL Program. We offer the following 
for you to better: “To keep America first, 
learn a second language....You’ve got to 
talk the other fellow’s language. ... More 
languages, more understanding in the world. 
... International understanding in whose 
language? ... How do you know St. Peter 
will speak English?” 


Say It with Spanish—It’s the name of 
a dramatized series broadcast over WNYE, 
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the radio station of the New York Board of 
Education, which reaches 42,000 school classes 
a week. This series, written by Remunda 
Cadoux, director of the station’s FL program, 
won honorable mention last April when 
national awards were made to educational 
and commercial stations by the Ohio State 
Institute for Education by Radio-TV. 


Resolutions—Many state education as- 
sociations will be meeting this year and 
there are FL sections in almost all of them. 
Alert FL teachers will give thought im- 
mediately to politic ways and means of imitat- 
ing Wisconsin. Last fall, the Representative 
Assembly of the Wisconsin Educational As- 
sociation approved the following resolution, 
which was afterwards publicized and ex- 
plained in the April 1953 issue of the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education: “Believing that to 
understand and to appreciate the culture 
and customs of other countries, it is essential 
to know their languages; and, believing that 
it is easier to learn and to remember a FL at 
an early age, we recommend that the teach- 
ing of FLs in the elementary schools be en- 
couraged to as great an extent as possible.” 
Note that this resolution was offered by the 
International Relations Committee, not the 
FL section. 


FL Aptitude—The Carnegie Corporation 
of N. Y. last spring awarded a grant of $33,000 
to Harvard for a two-year study of aptitude 
for learning FLs, the research to be conducted 
by John B. Carroll of Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Education. He will seek to determine 
the role of abilities and motivational factors 
in successful FL study and to devise tests 
and other instruments which will be valid for 
predicting success. He plans to work with a 
wide range of age groups—children, adoles- 
cents, adults—and in different types of in- 
structional programs, including not only the 
more traditional but also those in which oral- 
aural skills are emphasized. The possibility 
that the traits required for success depend 
upon the particular FL being learned will 
also be investigated. Readers of this section 
who may be able to make available groups of 
students for testing at their institutions (pref- 
erably located in the East) are invited to 
communicate with MLA member Carroll at 
13 Kirkland St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Harvard’s New Prery.—He is Nathan M. 
Pusey, 46, President of Lawrence College 
1944-53. Some readers of these pages will 
happily know him as a friend of FL study. He 
taught classics at Wesleyan 1940-44. He 
attended, and drew up the published report 
on, the 1949 Germanics Conference at Aspen 
(School and Society, LXXV [12 Jan. 1952], 
22-25). He was a featured speaker at the 
May meeting of the Central States ML 
Teachers Association in Milwaukee, his sub- 
ject “FLs in Liberal Education.” 


Reasons.—‘‘The considerations which have 
governed the specification of languages to 
be taught by the professor of modern lan- 
guages were, that the French is the language 
of general intercourse among nations, and 
as a depository of human science, is un- 
surpassed by any other language, living or 
dead; that the Spanish is highly interesting to 
us, as the language spoken by so great a 
portion of the inhabitants of our continents, 
with whom we shall probably have great 
intercourse ere long, and is that also in which 
is written the greater part of the earlier history 
of America. The Italian abounds with works 
of very superior order, valuable for their 
matter, and still more distinguished as models 
of the finest taste in style and composition. 
And the German now stands in a line with 
that of the most learned nations in richness 
and erudition and advance in the sciences. 
It is too of common descent with the language 
of our own country, a branch of the same 
original Gothic stock, and furnishes valuable 
illustrations for us.” This was written in 
August 1818. The author: Thomas Jefferson. 
See the Analectic Magazine, XIII (Feb. 1819), 
104-116, for his Report to the Legislature of 
Virginia relative to the University. 


Northeast States—Next April 9-10, with 
Brown University as host and the New Eng- 
land MLA as a sponsor, they will have their 
first Conference on the Teaching of FLs—an 
outgrowth of the former Barnard-Yale con- 
ferences. 


Ephrata.—It’s in the State of Washington, 
and its high school refuses to give a student 
credit toward graduation for anything less 
than 2 whole years of a FL (exception: when 
a student begins a FL in his senior year). 
Now it seems to us that such a ruling by high 
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schools themselves is a better way to assure 
a highly desirable minimum of FL study on 
the secondary level than for colleges to domi- 
nate the schools with entrance requirements. 
Hence the FL Program would like to hear 
from you about any other high schools which 
have such a sensible ruling. We think we can 
make effective use of the information, if 
enough of you write. 


Foundations of Western Civilization.— 
You’re right: it’s the name of a “humanities” 
program, this a two-year one, and required 
of all students at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Surprised? Stay with us. In 
what language, ideally, should students in 
such a program hear lectures and read books? 
This year up to 10 entering freshmen are 
going to do it, not in English, but in French. 
They must have adequate high school prepa- 
ration, of course, and they must volunteer. 
These volunteers will cover the same subjects 
as those in the regular sections—ancient, 
medieval, and Renaissance history and liter- 
ature—but with French source materials and 
all lectures in French. During 1954-55 they’ll 
continue their studies in French of more 
recent political, philosophic, and cultural 
concepts—while a larger group (up to 25) of 
qualified, volunteering freshmen start the 
first year. This unique experiment, supported 
by a Rockefeller Foundation grant of $19,300, 
makes possible an extension of FL study with 
no sacrifice of required, professional course con- 
tent. If it is successful, additional sections in 
French, German, and perhaps Spanish are 
contemplated. Ah, we wish it well! And we 
congraulate William N. Locke and Dean John 
E. Burchard on a superbly sensible idea. 


St. Louis & Vicinity.—It has had a Modern 
Language Club since 1925, 56 paid-up mem- 
bers, an average attendance of 42 at each of 
4 meetings a year. During 1953-54 (its execu- 
tive committee has decided) all meetings will, 
so far as possible, have as their theme aspects 
of the MLA’s FL Program, and 2 projects 
will be undertaken: a committee will try to 
interest local parent organizations in FL 
study, particularly in the grades; another 
committee will send a questionnaire to all 
high schools and colleges in the area with a 
view to obtaining up-to-date data on FLs 
taught, enrollments, teacher preparation, 
methods of instruction, etc. All data, when 
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available, will be passed along to the MLA 
for study and analysis with a national per- 
spective. If the FL Program had the coopera- 
tion of a hundred such groups, we could this 
year achieve our dream of a national clearing- 
house of information, begin to understand the 
country-wide situation, and communicate our 
findings, in return, fo you. How active is the 
FL organization in your community or region? 


Seattle “Times.”—On 29 March 1953 it 
editorialized thus: “Americans have long been 
notorious for their lack of proficiency in 
FLs. ... Until recent decades there was not, 
in fact, much incentive for young Americans 
to become linguists....The present respon- 
sible position of the country in world affairs, 
which is not likely to change in years, again 
finds most Americans ill-equipped to com- 
municate intelligibly with people of other 
lands. ...The country would be better pre- 
pared to exert effective leadership if a knowl- 
edge of one or more FLs had become an ac- 
cepted essential in the average American’s intel- 
lectual equipment. In guiding the educational 
programs of the younger generation, schools 
and parents alike would be well advised to 
insist that FL studies begin at an early age, 
and continue until reasonable proficiency is 
attained”’ (our italics). 


State Teachers Colleges.—Pennsylvania has 
13, each giving a B.S. in Education, no FL 
requirement for either entrance or graduation, 
and none contemplated. With one exception 
(Cheney, a Negro school stressing practical 
arts education), each has a single FL teacher, 
who in several cases teaches other subjects. 
Each has but little autonomy; the effective 
governing body is the Board of Presidents, 
with representation of the State Department 
of Public Instruction. In a recent meeting of 
the Board of Presidents, after rejection of a 
proposal to accept FLs as an alternative in the 
field of general education, the representative 
of the Department of Public Instruction (in- 
fluenced by the McGrath Conference on 
FLs last January) proposed and obtained ap- 
proval of a course in methods of teaching 
FLs in elementary schools. No provision was 
made, nor is any contemplated, to permit the 
student preparing for elementary school teach- 
ing to prepare himself in FLs. Indeed, the 
heavy burden of required courses in the tri- 
partite curriculum (general education, pro- 
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fessional education, major and minor fields) 
leaves the student with virtually no genuine 
electives. That’s Pennsylvania. How is it 
elsewhere? 


Where’s the Foe?—Early in the FL Program 
it occurred to us that we had better know 
the arguments of the opposition better than 
the opposition did. This has not proved easy. 
We’re making progress in an unsystematic 
way, but our single idea of system came to 
naught. We asked a prominent FL teacher in 
a prominent teachers college if he would put 
a couple of graduate students to work collect- 
ing the negative argument since 1940. He 
saw the point and agreed to do so. One student 
gave up after a time because the project 
seemed so unpromising; he concluded that 
“few people will go down on record as being 
completely opposed.” The second reported: 
“It was rather surprising to me that in my 
review of articles...I was not able to find 
a great deal.... Most of the FL slurs that 
I was able to find were in articles written by 
persons in favor of FL instruction and who in 
their articles would quote alleged statements 
they had either heard or overheard or read 
that were detrimental... but these articles 
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never contained the name.” Funny, we’d 
noticed this too. Wonder what the moral is. 


Open House.—The German Department at 
Rochester (7 members) tried it for the first 
time last April, inviting the general public, 
especially the German-speaking portion—and 
about 250 showed up! In one room, lab work 
was demonstrated (visitors tried out the ear- 
phones); in another, the Wisconsin German 
films were shown; in a third, slides; in a fourth 
textbooks, records, maps, pictures, posters, 
publications of department members (and 
show cards emphasizing the advantages of 
a good start in FL in high school). In the 
library, visitors inspected German periodicals, 
rare and modern books. There was, of course, 
a Kaffeestunde (with German music in the 
background). At information desks in both 
parts of the house, department members 
answered the many questions and gave away 
attractive folders with pictures of Germany 
(supplied by the German Railroads informa- 
tion office). Result: at least 250 Rochesterians 
were made aware of the importance of German 
language teaching, and had a good time. The 
FL Program salutes E. P. Appelt and his 
colleagues. 


Conducted by Ropert G. Mgap Jr.* 





Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoa- 
mericana.—Its sixth congress was held 31 
August-5 September in Mexico City and 
Guadalajara. Presiding at the various sessions 
were Luis Monguid, President of the Insti- 
tuto, Enrique Anderson Imbert, Sturgis 
Leavitt, Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Agustin 
Y4jiez, Octavio Méndez Pereira, Julio Jimé- 
nez Rueda, Enrique de la Casa, James O. 
Swain. The twenty-seven papers read were: 
Gabriele Benton’s ‘‘La selva como simbolo en 
La tierra de promisién de José Eustasio 
Rivera,” Jerénimo Mallo’s “La obra poética 
de Alfonso Reyes,” Eugenio Florit’s “Anti- 
cipaciones de la Avellaneda,” John Engle- 
kirk’s “Las traducciones hispdnicas de la 
poesia de Walt Whitman,” Helena Percas’ 

* Members are urged to send items for this 


department to Professor R. G. Mead, Jr., 
Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 





“Paisaje y técnica en la poesia de Marfa de 
Vallarino,” Roberto Ibéfiez’s “Privanza y 
tipicidad de las series en la poesia de Herrera 
y Reissig,” Benjamin Woodbridge’s “Ma- 
chado de Assis e alguns dos seus modelos,” 
Leo Kirschenbaum’s “O marxismo no teatro 
brasileiro,” Marfa del Carmen Millén’s “El 
paisaje en la obra de Diaz Mirén,” Arturo 
Torres Rioseco’s “La creacién poética en 
Diaz Mirén,” Antonio Castro Leal’s “Diaz 
Mirén,” José Antonio Portuondo’s “Hidalgo 
y Marti,” José de Onfs’ “Marti y los Estados 
Unidos,” A. Curtis Wilgus’ “La opinién de 
Marti acerca de algunos polfticos norteameri- 
canos,” Francisco Monterde’s “La poesia de 
Marti en México,” Andrés Iduarte’s “‘Ameri- 
canismo de Marti,” José Juan Arrom’s “Ra{z 
popular de los Versos sencillos de José Marti,” 
Thomas B. Irving’s “Realismo maya y con- 
temporaneidad guatemalteca,” George 0. 
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Schanzer’s “Génesis y reinterpretacién de La 
moral de Misia Paca de Ernesto Herrera,” 
Seymour Menton’s “Revalorizacién de Fede- 
rico Gamboa,” Kurt Levy’s “Tomas Carras- 
quilla y la religién,” Robert Kirsner’s “Una 
nota sobre la novela de Rémulo Gallegos,” 
Gustavo Correa’s “El mundo metaférico de 
Dofia Barbara,’’ Manuel de Ezcurdia’s ‘Tres 
novelas de Agustin Ydfiez,” William Berrien’s 
“Las correspondencia Rodé-Unamuno,” 
Manuel Olgufn’s “La filosofia social de Al- 
fonso Reyes.” 

D. D. W. 


Studies of “‘lo mexicano’’.—The latest issue 
of Filosofia y Letras (Enero-Junio de 1952) 
contains three very interesting essays on 
various sociological and psychological aspects 
of the Mexican character. See Alfonso Garcia 
Ruiz, “Sociogénesis del mexicano,”’ pp. 145- 
164; Angélica G. de Moreleén, “Algunas 
formas del valor y de la cobardia en el mexi- 
cano,” pp. 165-173; and Juan Herndndez 
Luna, “El filosofar de Samuel Ramos sobre 
lo mexicano,” pp. 183-223. 

R. G. M. 


Two recent books on Argentina.—O. Ed- 
mund Smith studies our recent relations with 
Argentina and especially Latin American 
opinion in regard to United States’ interven- 
cionismo in Yankee Diplomacy: U. S. Inter- 
vention in Argentina (Dallas: Southern Metho- 
dist University Press, 196 pp., $3.00) while 
George I. Blanksten traces Perén’s rise to 
power and equates his vaunted justicialismo 
to Machiavellianism in Perén’s Argentina 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953, 
477 pp.). 

R. G. M. 


Psychology in Mezxico.—Oswaldo Robles is 
the author of an interesting historical sketch 
of the development of psychological thought 
in Mexico and a discussion of the present state 
of university instruction in the field. See 
“Panorama de la psicologia en México. 
Pasado y presente,” in Filosofia y Letras, 
Enero-Junio de 1952, pp. 239-263. 

R. G. M. 


Literary Themes in the “Revista de Histéria’’. 
—Like historical reviews in this country, the 
Revista de Histéria of Sio Paulo, Brazil, often 
contains articles of interest to students of 


literature. This year’s April-June number, for 
example, contains the text of a lecture on 
modern Portuguese literature by Luiz Forjaz 
Trigueiros, with reflections on Portuguese 
Neo-Realism, and a study by Ernesto Ennes, 
of the biographical background of Teresa 
Margarida da Silva e Orta’s lost eighteenth- 
century epic (“Uma Poetisa Brasileira”), 
Subscription to Revista de Histéria costs six 
dollars a year. Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the editor, Prof. Eurfpedes Simées 
de Paula, Caixa Postal 8105, Rua Maria 
Anténia, 294, Sio Paulo, Brazil. 

G. M. M. 


On New Portuguese Fiction.—U nder this head 
ing, this Department referred last February to 
an article by the late Georges Le Gentil, which 
is worth a further notice. Under the title, “Le 
mouvement intellectuel au Portugal. Aspects 
du roman contemporain,”’ it will be found in 
the Bulletin Hispanique, t1v(1952), no. 1, pp. 
45-66. Le Gentil gives an indirect answer to 
the question “Does a clearly definable Portu- 
guese novel exist?” by dividing the novelists 
in three loose groups and describing the works 
of each: the Partisans of Tradition (Joaquim 
Pago d’Arcos, Noel Teles, Vitorino Nemésio); 
the Neo-Realists (Ferreira de Castro, Alves 
Redol, Soeiro Pereira Gomes, Miguel Torga); 
the Stylistic Reaction against Reportage 
(Manuel da Fonseca, Carlos de Oliveira, 
Fernando Namora, Vergflio Ferreira, Barata 
Dias, Romeu Correia, Alexandre Cabral). 
After rapidly mentioning some Modernists 
(Rodrigues Miguéis, Gaspar Simdes, Casais 
Monteiro, José Régio), he draws, again sum- 
marily, the conclusion that few of the many 
works are good. This is a useful, though hur- 
ried introduction to the rich field of modern 
Portuguese fiction. 

G. M. M. 


Diaz Papers at the University of Michigan.— 
The William Clements Library in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has recently acquired 
some 1500 documents which are to be known 
as the Porfirio Diaz Papers. Although the 
chronology of the papers ranges from 1856 to 
1903; the great majority of the material deals 
with the military and administrative opera- 
tions of the Army of the East against Maxi- 
milian in 1867, when it was headed by the 
young, dynamic general Diaz. There is also a 
great deal of correspondence between Dfaz 
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and Judrez, Lerdo de Tejada, Riva Palacio 
and many other notable Mexican leaders of 
the period. 

R. G. M. 


Centenario de Medina.—A list of the various 
celebrations honoring the late Chilean scholar 
José Toribio Medina (1852-1930) throughout 
the world last year is published in the Revista 
Interamericana de Bibliografia, Vol. II, No. 3 
(Septiembre-Diciembre de 1952), pp. 227- 
245. In the same periodical there are four 
articles on various aspects of Medina’s biblio- 
graphical and historical work, pp. 147-173. 

R. G. M. 


Spanish for tourists in Mexico.—In a move 
probably intended to bolster the Mexican 
tourist trade, which has fallen off recently, 
the Direccién General de Turismo has insti- 
tuted a correspondence course in Mexican 
Spanish for Americans planning a trip south 
of the Rio Grande. 

R. G. M. 


Chilean and Bolivian Literature.—Students 
of Spanish American literature will be inter- 
ested in Ricardo Latcham’s reminiscences of 
his eleven years (1941-52) as staff reviewer 
for La Nacién and Fernando Diez de Medina’s 
succinct view of his nation’s literature. See 
“Once afios de critica” and “Capitulo de 
literatura boliviana” in La Nueva Democracia 
for July 1953, pp. 30-33 and 36-48. 

R. G. M. 


Les mystiques espagnols.—Jean Chuzeville’s 
book (Paris, Grasset, 1952, 259 pp., 450 francs) 
is the third volume of a French set “Les 
grands mystiques.”’ Volumes on the German 
and Italian mystics have previously appeared; 
these were also translated and edited by M. 
Chuzeville. The preface, though extremely 
short, manages to be provocative; the intense 
religiousness of Spain is stressed. More light 
would have been shed on the subject had it 
been approached from a less emotional view- 
point. Brief French translations are presented 
from the works of twenty-one Spanish mystics. 
Most of these writers lived and wrote during 
the Golden Age in Spain; however, there are 
selections from San Isidoro de Sevilla, Lull 
and Santa Rosa de Lima. Each author is 
introduced by a brief critical sketch with a 
minimum of biographical data. There is no 


bibliography and no indication as to the 
source of the passage. This volume attempts 
to do for the interested French layman what 
E. A. Peers’ The Mystics of Spain did for the 
English and American reader. 


Don Luis de Ulloa Pereira.—This doctoral 
dissertation by Josefina Garcia Araez (Ma- 
drid, 1952, Anejos de Revista de literatura, 
XI, 424 pp.) is an excellent biographical and 
critical study of a 17th century poet. The 
first part is biographical; the second is chiefly 
stylistic; the third deals with individual works 
and literary genres. Pages 365-388 publish for 
the first time poems and letters by and to 
Ulloa Pereira. The work is interestingly writ- 
ten; scholarly in documentation, original 
sources appear to have been used whenever 
possible (pp. 285-363 reproduce a portion of 
these sources); the bibliographical note de- 
scribes both printed editions and manuscripts; 
there are a brief bibliography and an index of 
first lines. 

HensteyY C. Woopsrince 
Murray State College 


Brazilian Movie Industry.—Florentino Bar- 
bosa e Silva is the author of an interesting 
study of Brazil’s “infant movie industry” in 
Américas, June 1953, pp. 13-16. Replete with 
statistics, data on foreign films in Brazil, lead- 
ing personalities, theaters, and movie at- 
tendance, the article gives a condensed picture 
of the history and present situation of the 
industry. 

R. G. M. 


Biography of Sucre—The Venezuelan 
writer, Angel Grisanti, is the author of an 
interesting life of Antonio José Sucre, the 
Marshal of Ayacucho and Bolfvar’s principal 
aide in the formation of Gran Colombia. Vida 
ejemplar del gran Mariscal de Ayacucho, 
Caracas, Ministerio de Educacién, 1952, 
285 pp. 

R. G. M. 


Tu viens en E .—This is a French 
view of Spain today by Félix de Grand’combe, 
published in Paris by the Presses Universi- 
taires, 1953, 240 pp., 600 francs. Although the 
author found much to admire in Spain and 
his book is less critical than other recent 
foreign reports on the country, apparently it 
was too much for the regime to stomach. 
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Grand’combe, a 73 year-old hemiplegic, was 
arrested, imprisoned and finally released, only 
to be expelled as persona non grata in April 
1953. 

R. G. M. 


Toponimia prerroménica hispana.—With 
this title, Ramén Menéndez Pidal publishes 
several studies, most of which have appeared 
previously in print: “Sobre las vocales ibéricas 
¢y a en los nombres toponfmicos,” “Notas 
de toponimia,” “Sufijos dtonos,” “Sobre el 
sustrato mediterrdneo occidental,” ‘El sufijo 
-en; su difusién en la onomdastica hispana,” 
“Ligures o ambroilirios en Portugal,” “El 
elemento -obre en la toponimia gallega,” “La 
etimologia de Madrid y la antigua Cape- 
tania,” “Chamartin,” “ ‘Javier-Chavarri,’ dos 
dialectos ibéricos,”’ “Sobre toponimia ibero- 
vasca de la Celtiberia,” “Mars cariociecus y 
la etimologia de ‘Quiroga’,”’ “‘Cotto, cotta.’’ 

D. D. W. 


Latin America in the Cold War.—This is the 
title of a very valuable anthology of recently 
published articles on many aspects of Latin 
America, and principally concerned with the 
factors involved in the decline of our Good 
Neighbor Policy during these years of Cold 
War. It is Vol. 24, No. 6 of The Reference 
Shelf series (New York: H. W. Wilson, 1952, 
206 pp., $1.75). 

R. G. M. 


Index to “Arbor’”’.—An index to the first 
75 numbers of this Spanish journal has been 
prepared by José Simén Dfaz, the well-known 
bibliographer. The volume also includes a 
brief history of the journal, is priced at 25 
pesetas and published by the Consejo Su- 
perior de Investigaciones. 

R. G. M. 


Medieval Poetry.—In the Spring of 1953, 
Pierre Le Gentil, Professor at the Sorbonne, 
was able at last to publish the second volume 
of his thése de doctorat on the forms of medieval 
Spanish and Portuguese lyric poetry (La 
Poésie Lyrique Espagnole et Portugaise 4 la 
fin du Moyen Age; Deuzxiéme Partie—Les 
Formes, Rennes, 1953). 

G. M. M. 


Old Brazilian Review.—There are very few 
periodicals in the world that have been able 
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to maintain themselves for a century or longer. 
Some of them exist where one would least 
expect them, in Latin America. Besides the 
better known old learned journals of Cuba 
and Chile, Brazil possesses such a periodical 
in the Revista do Instituto Histérico e Geo- 
grafico Brasileiro, which has appeared regu- 
larly since 1839. It is the object of a study by 
Rollie E. Poppino in The Hispanic American 
Historical Review, xxx, no. 2 (May, 1953). 
G. M. M. 


Ega de Queiroz in English—The poet Roy 
Campbell, a South African who lives in Sintra, 
Portugal, has translated Ega’s novel O Primo 
Basilio into English, for publication in Eng- 
land. 

G. M. M. 


Prizes for Portuguese Radio Plays.—Cash 
prizes for the best radio plays were distributed 
this year by the National Secretariat for In- 
formation in Lisbon to Rail dos Santos Braga, 
Lisbon, for his play Citimes, and to Amélia 
Candida Pai da Vida, Santarém, for her play 
O Espada. 

G. M. M. 


Galdés in English—The Spanish novelist’s 
Tormento (1884), a realistic treatment of the 
theme of the enamored priest, has been trans- 
lated as Torment by J. H. Cohen and published 
as a volume in the Illustrated Novel Library. 
New York: Farrar, Straus and Young, 1953, 
312 pp. $3.50. 

R. G. M. 


Anthology of Brazilian Colonial Poetry.— 
The Brazilian Departamento de Imprensa 
Nacional has published another volume in its 
series of anthologies of the important periods 
of Brazilian literature. This is volume I of the 
Antologia dos poetas brasileiros da fase colonial, 
by Sérgio Buarque de Holanda. The second 
volume appeared in 1952. The work contains 
extensive selections from the works of twenty- 
three poets of the colonial period. 7 

E. W. T. 


Memoirs of Gilberto Amado.—The first part 
of the memoirs of the well-known writer will 
appear shortly, published by José Olimpio. 
This volume (Histéria de minha infancia) will 
deal with the author’s early years in the 
Northeast and should be of considerable 
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interest as a description of life in that part 
of Brazil just before the turn of the century. 
E. W. T. 


Sacramento Blake Reprinted.—The publish- 
ing house of Simées is planning a new issue 
(whether new edition or reprinting is not yet 
clear) of the Diciondrio bibliogrdfico brasileiro 
of Sacramento Blake, a work which has long 
been almost unobtainable. 

E. W. T. 


New Novel of Vieira.—José Geraldo Vieira, 
the author of numerous successful novels such 
as A Mulher que fugiu de Sodoma and A 
Quadrigésima porta, is about to present an- 
other, entitled Terreno baldio, which will be 
published by Editora Saraiva. 

E. W. T. 


Spain in the Modern World.—This is a 
book on Spain by James Cleugh, a British 
author, who attempts to cover every conceiv- 
able aspect of the country. Even though it 
fails to reach such an encyclopedic goal, the 
book does contain a great deal of information 
sympathetically conveyed. In political mat- 
ters, however, allowance must be made for 
the author’s pro-Franco orientation. New 
York: Knopf, 1953, 339 pp., $4.75. 

R. G. M. 


Spanish Art in New York.—This is the 
title of a valuable general article in Think 
(a periodical published by International Busi- 
ness Machines) for June 1953, pp. 18-19 and 
35, by Edward Larocque Tinker. The author 
considers the Hispanic Society of America, its 
Museum and the many contributions of its 
founder, the noted Hispanist Archer Milton 
Huntington. Mr. Tinker catalogues the nu- 
merous Spanish paintings, art objects and 
the famed Library of the Society. 

R. G. M. 


Spanish Help in American Independence.— 
A pamphlet with this title by Professor Fran- 
cisco Morales Padrén, of the University of 
Seville, this publication is interesting chiefly 
as propaganda literature. The thesis that we 
in America are not sufficiently aware of Spain’s 
contributions to our independence is probably 
true, but when one recalls the present Spanish 
government’s campaign to woo United States 
sympathy and support, the purely historical 


motivation of the pamphlet becomes suspect. 
The author reports faithfully several instances 
of Spain’s military and diplomatic aid to the 
young colonies, at times even placing such 
support ahead of that of France. The English 
text, although simple and straightforward 
enough, retains considerable Spanish syntax. 
Madrid: Publicaciones Espafiolas, 1952, 46 
pp. Ill. 

R. G. M 


Guimarées Millennial—In June, the town 
of Guimaries, “Cradle of the Portuguese 
Nation,” celebrated its first thousand years 
of existence. The official Teatro do Povo con- 
tributed with a musical review of a literary 
nature, O Arremedilho de Guimardées, composed 
of old lyric poetry, from the cancioneiros to 
Gil Vicente’s Auto da Visitagdo. 

G. M. M. 


Luso-Brazilian Studies —The Proceedings of 
the International Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian 
Studies, Washington, October 15-20, 19650, 
edited by Alexander Marchant, have now been 
published in their entirety (Nashville: The 
Vanderbilt University Press, 1953. xii, 335 pp. 
8 illustrations). Nothing gives a better idea of 
the state and directions of scholarship in the 
Portuguese field than this beautifully edited 
volume. 

G. M.M 


Sixteenth-Century Portugal.—The works of 
Jorge Ferreira de Vasconcellos, whose Eufro- 
sina was recently reedited by E. Asensio, form 
the subject of Anson C. Piper’s interesting 
thesis The Portuguese Court of the Sixteenth 
Century as Reflected in the Dramatic Novels of 
Jorge Ferreira de Vasconcellos (Ph.D. Thesis, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, 1953). It takes up Vas- 
concellos’ use of maritime terms, his discus- 
sions of the respective merits of Portuguese 
and Spanish literature, his campaign against 
learned terms, and his defence of the chival- 
rous ideal against the mercantile spirit. 

G. M. M. 


History of Portuguese Literature in Italian.— 
Giuseppe Rossi published an erudite Storia 
della letteratura portoghese (Florence, Sansoni, 
1953), with many side glances at Italian liter- 
ature. He has included contemporary Portu- 
guese literature in his work. 

G. M. M. 
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Cémo murié Federico Garcia Lorca.—This is 
the title of an article by the French writer 
Claude Couffon, translated into Spanish, and 
published in La Nueva Democracia for July 
1953, pp. 64-81. The author went to Spain in 
1951 and sought information in Granada about 
the poet’s death; his findings, he says, bear 
out Gerald Brenan’s account of the event 
published in his The Face of Spain. Couffon’s 
article will not be the last word to be printed 
about the controversy which still envelops 
the poet’s fusilamiento, but it is a sympathetic 
and pitiful evocation of what may have been 
Lorca’s last hours. 

R. G. M. 


Trépico de Manhattan.—This admirably 
written and deeply moving novel by Professor 
Guillermo Cotto-Thorner of the University of 
Texas deals with the Puerto Rican colony in 
New York City. San Juan, P. R.: Editorial 
Occidente, 1951. 242 pp. 

D. D. W. 


Publicaciones Periodisticas de Don Ramén 
del Valle-Inclén anteriores a 1895.—Professor 
William Fichter of Brown University has col- 
lected all known stories and essays by Valle 
Inclén prior to the publication of his first 
book, Femeninas. Prologue by Alfonso Reyes. 
El Colegio de México, 1952. 222 pp. 

D. D. W. 


Temas de Unamuno.—A collection of five 
previously published essays by Professor 
Carlos Claveria of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: “Unamuno y Carlyle,” “Unamuno y 
la ‘enfermedad de Flaubert’,”’ “Sobre el tema 
de Cain en la obra de Unamuno,” “Notas 
italianas en la ‘Estética’ de Unamuno,” “Don 
Miguel y la Luna.” Biblioteca Romdanica 
Hispdnica. Madrid: Editorial Gredos, 1953. 
156 pp. 30 pesetas. 

D. D. W. 


Fray Luis de Leén.—His Original Poems 
have been edited by Edward Sarmiento with 
notes, variants, and an introduction. Man- 
chester Univ. Press, 1953. Paper. xxxi, 103 
pp. 7s. 6d. 

D. D. W. 


The Literature of the Spanish People.— 
Gerald Brenan’s very readable history (re- 
veiwed by Glen D. Willbern in the August 
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1952 Hispania) has been published in a second 
edition, with corrections and bibliographical 
additions. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1953. xxii, 495 pp. $8.50. 

D. D. W. 


Guillermo Prieto, Mexican Historian.— 
Prieto, crowned as Mexico’s most popular 
poet in 1890, is remembered chiefly for his 
literary achievements. But Malcolm D. 
McLean recalls that he was also a Congress- 
man and Cabinet Minister, as well as an 
historian. In “Guillermo Prieto (1818-1897), 
A Forgotten Historian of Mexico,” the author 
discusses the many historical contributions of 
Prieto, his career as a teacher of history, and 
attempts an explanation of why the Mexican 
writer is unknown today as an historian. See 
The Americas (published by the Academy of 
American Franciscan History, Washington 14, 
D. C. ) for July 1953, pp. 79-88. 

R. G. M. 


El afio de Hidalgo.—1953 has been officially 
proclaimed in Mexico as the year of this great 
national patriot, who was born in Guanajuato 
State 200 years ago on May 8, 1753. Two inter- 
esting recent articles commemorating Father 
Hidalgo’s life and many contributions to his 
native land are James Norman’s biographical 
study “Year of the Priest” in Américas for 
August 1953, and Ignacio Chavez’ eulogistic 
evocation, “El padre Hidalgo” in Cuadernos 
Americanos for Julio-Agosto de 1953, pp. 
221-233. 

R. G. M. 


Father Hidalgo’s Library.—Roberto Ramos 
is the author of an article descriptive of the 
private library of the Mexican patriot. Sr. 
Ramos notes the selective quality of the 
library, the number of books it contained 
printed in languages other than Spanish or 
Latin and reports that the richness of Mexico’s 
National Library in theological works enabled 
him to locate and examine a copy of every 
title possessed by the Mexican priest, even 
though in some cases the editions were dif- 
ferent. See ‘La biblioteca de Don Miguel 
Hidalgo y Costilla” in Boletin de la Biblioteca 
Nacional, Abril-Junio de 1953, pp. 31-38. 

R. G. M. 


The Labor Movement in Latin America.— 
Victor Alba is the author of an interesting 
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article on the present situation and future 
prospects of organized labor in Latin America. 
He feels that now, for the first time in world 
history, there exists the possibility in the 
Latin American nations for a “planned capi- 
talism” which would avoid the errors made 
in previous capitalistic economies, and he 
feels further that labor in these countries 
should become a joint partner with capital in 
this new development. He indicates that this 
might be accomplished, with proper American 
and European aid, because of the social and 
economic plasticity of Latin America. See 
“El movimiento obrero en la América Latina. 
Presente y Futuro” in Cuadernos Americanos. 
Mayo-Junio de 1953, pp. 33-51. 

R. G. M. 


Portuguese Baroque Style—The Baroque 
elements in the sacred oratory of Anténio 
Vieira, the great Portuguese preacher, have 
been subtly analysed and compared with the 
sermons of Bossuet, his French contemporary, 
by Mary C. Gotaas, in a Ph.D. thesis directed 
by Helmut A. Hatzfeld. Two chapters of it 
were published as Bossuet and Vieira, A Study 
in National, Epochal and Individual Style 
(Catholic Univ. of America Publ. Dept. 
Romance Languages & Literatures, 46. Wash- 
ington, 1953. xix, 139 pp.) Chapter IT contains 
interesting pages about the stylistic effects 
inherent in the Portuguese diminutive forms 
and the personal infinitive construction. 

G. M. M. 


Nemésio in French.—Vitorino Nemésio’s 
novel Mau Tempo no Canal (1944) has been 
translated into French by Denyse Chast and 
published as Le serpent aveugle (Paris: Plon, 
1953). The author traveled to Paris for the 
occasion. To Jof&o Alves das Neves he declared 
that the living Portuguese writers ought not 
to court translation of their works into foreign 
languages, as long as the greatest writers of 
the past are scarcely known abroad. 

G. M. M. 


Ferreira de Castro.—On July 20, the Portu- 
guese novelist received public homage from 
his many Portuguese friends and readers be- 
cause of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
first successful novel, Emigrantes. The literary 
review Ler (Lisbon) devoted many pages of 
two of its monthly issues to him. The March 
issue contained a passage from his latest 
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novel, Experiéncia, and articles by Jofio de 
Barros, Ilfdio Sardoeira, Renaud de Jouvenei 
(text of an interview published in 1948 in 
Paris), and the Brazilian journalist Matias 
Arrudio. The July issue contained a long in- 
terview, in which Ferreira de Castro reminisced 
about the time when he wrote Emigrantes. 

G. M. M. 


Camées, the Epic Poet.—Hern&ni Cidade, 
Professor of Portuguese Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Lisbon, has published the second, 
improved edition of his masterly exposition of 
the epic art of Luis de Camées (Luts de 
Camées. II—O Epico, Lisbon: Revista de 
Faculdade de Letras, 1953. viii, 235 pp. The 
first edition appeared in 1950). In his pref- 
atory note to the new edition, Cidade ex- 
plains the aim of his work as an effort to see 
in Camées and his times the contradictory 
complexity, which is that of life itself, and 
out of which emerge the “grandiloquent and 
sublimated tone” of his exalting enthusiasms, 
as well as the plaint about his “burned out, 
base old age” and the crackling of his satire 
against the “Absurdities of the World” (p. 
vii). Recent literature about Camées has 
been taken into account, and for the sake of 
clarity, all notes have been reserved for the 
last pages, as was done in the second edition 
of the companion volume, Luis de Camées. I— 
O Lfrico (1952). 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Etymology—José Pedro Ma- 
chado has begun the publication of a Dicio- 
nario Etimolégico da Lingua Portuguesa. Its 
first fascicle (A to Acro) appeared in 1953 
(Lisbon: Editorial Confluéncia). 

G. M. M. 


Alves Redol’s Trilogy.—The third and last 
volume of Alves Redol’s novel Port-Wine ap- 
peared under the title Vindima de Sangue 
(Lisbon: Publicagdes Europa-America, 1953). 

G. M. M. 


El drama de la América latina.—Many 
Latin American intellectuals have always had 
their doubts about the réle of the United 
States in this hemisphere and T. E. Alvarez, 
in an article with the above title, once again 
voices a protest against our lack of understand- 
ing of Latin American social and economic 
problems and our economic imperialism. At 
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the risk of being considered a Communist, the 
author reviews many opinions critical of 
United States policy (citing spokesmen of all 
political shades from both Latin America and 
the United States), pleads for a more en- 
lightened réle on our part and expresses the 
hope that in time better, more democratic 
ideals will replace the materialistic bases of 
our present attitude toward other hemisphere 
nations. See Cuadernos Americanos for Julio-— 
Agosto, 1953, pp. 7-63. 

R. G. M. 


Late Map of Mexico and Central America.— 
The National Geographic Society has recently 
published (March 1953) an excellent, large 
political map of Mexico and the Central 
American region, including the Canal Zone, 
on a scale of 1 :3,500,000. The map is compre- 
hensive, includes over 5000 place-names 
(correctly spelled and accented), and is reason- 
ably priced at 50 cents on paper and $1.00 on 
cloth, with an index at 25 cents. Address the 
Society at Washington 6, D. C. 

R. G. M. 


In Memory of Juan Zorrilla de San Martin. 
—A bronze bust of this distinguished Uru- 
guayan romanticist and patriarch of letters 
was presented to Spain’s Instituto de Cultura 
Hispdnica by Uruguay’s Alejandro Gallinal 
Heber with appropriate eulogy. The bust is 
the work of the poet’s son, the sculptor José 
Luis de San Martin. 


Eisenhower a Quijotista?—A Madrid peri- 
odical (Correo Literario, June 1, 1953) informs 
its readers that the President keeps a copy of 
selections from the Quijote among his favorite 
books, along with Mark Twain, the Grimm 
brothers, and La Fontaine. 


Ciudad de los Nifios in El Salvador—tin 
the republic’s western province of Santa Ana, 
surrounded by coffee plantations, is the 
government’s Boys Town, established in 1950 
as a home for delinquent as well as orphan 
and underprivileged boys from ten to nineteen. 
Modeled after Father Flanagan’s Boys Town. 
a fine work is going on among the “‘caballeros 
alumnos de la Ciudad de los Nifios.”” 


A Round Table of Celebrities —Mexico’s 
Revista de Revistas of July 19, 1953 contains an 
article of unusual interest entitled Mesa Re- 
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donda a través de los Siglos. From Cortez to 
President Ruiz Cortines, twenty-eight out- 
standing figures of influence upon Mexico’s 
history, life, and culture appear on beautiful 
and artistic pages done in sepia. Since the 
Round Table theme is “Unidad de pensa- 
miento en lo nacional,” the picture of each 
character is accompanied by a quotation from 
his writings or speeches bearing upon this 
idea. Included in the distinguished gathering 
are the familiar faces of Guadalupe Victoria, 
Benito Judrez, Antonio Caso, Altamirano, 
Riva Palacio, Miguel Hidalgo, and representa- 
tives of our own day. 

Nina Lee WEISINGER 
University of Texas 


New Latin American Periodicals.—The 
Revista Interamericana de Bibliografia, Vol. 
II, No. 3 (Septiembre-Diciembre de 1952) 
contains a valuable listing (pp. 283-285) of 
fifty-six new periodicals in many fields estab- 
lished in 1951 and 1952 in various Latin 
American countries and Italy. They are all 
currently received by the Columbus Memorial 
Library of the Pan American Union. 

R. G. M. 


Literary Criticism in the Hispanic World.— 
John T. Reid and James O. Swain are the 
authors of excellent summary articles on the 
history of literary criticism in Spanish America 
and Spain, published in the Dictionary of 
World Literature, New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953, pp. 384-393. 

R. G. M. 


Mezxico’s Theater Today.—The flourishing 
situation of Mexico’s legitimate theater is the 
subject of “Staged by Mexico,” an article by 
Peggy Mufioz in Américas for July 1953. Miss 
Muifioz traces the development of the dramatic 
renaissance from its beginnings some twenty 
years ago and includes much interesting in- 
formation in regard to actors, companies, 
dramatists, “experimental theaters,” and 
contemporary trends. 

R. G. M. 


Latin America’s Architecture —Taking the 
Eighth Pan American Congress of Architects 
(held in Mexico City in October 1952) as his 
starting point, Luis Vera considers the history 
of building in Latin America since pre-Colum- 
bian times and shows how native and Euro- 
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pean art elements have sometimes clashed 
and sometimes combined to produce colonial 
and mestizo architectural styles. Sr. Vera con- 
tinues his interesting analysis down to the 
present, pointing out the extremist trends 
prevalent today and urging the adoption in 
America of an architecture which is flexible 
and adaptable and whose forms are intimately 
identified with American life. See ‘What’s 
wrong with Latin American Architecture” in 
Américas for August 1953 (numerous excellent 
illustrations). 

R. G. M. 


The Americas in History.—This is the title 
of an excellent, comprehensive cultural and 
political history of the western hemisphere 
from pre-Conquest times through the Second 
World War. The bibliography (pp. 811-846) is 
especially full and up-to-date. The author is 
Harold E. Davis, Director of Inter-American 
Studies at the American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. New York: The Ronald Press, 
1953. xiv, 878 pp. 25 maps, $7.50. 

R. G. M. 


Recent Hispanic American Studies in France. 
—The trend toward increased research in His- 
panic American subjects in France since the 
war is the theme of an interesting article by 
John L. Phelan in the Hispanic American 
Historical Review for May 1953, pp. 300-306. 
The author analyzes the work of the two 
French centers of Hispanic American studies, 
the Sorbonne and the University of Bordeaux, 
and lists a number of their very recent publi- 
cations. 

R. G. M. 


Homenaje a Marti—Two recent volumes 
published in Cuba form part of various Spanish 
American contributions to the centenary of 
the patriot-writer’s birth. The first is a collec- 
tion of reminiscences of people who knew 
Marti well, while the second is more varied, 
including reminiscences, biographical inci- 
dents, literary criticism, historial essays, 
bibliographical data, letters and reports on 
commemorative ceremonies: Revista Cubana: 
Homenaje a José Marti en el centenario de su 
nacimiento, 1953, 526 pp., and Archivo Marti: 
Ntimero homenaje del centenario de su naci- 
miento, 1953, 543 pp. (both published by the 
Direccién de Cultura of the Ministerio de 
Educacién). The Chilean journal Atenea, in 


its issue for April 1953, devotes pp. 12-79 to 
an homenaje of four articles, one of them by 
Luis Alberto Sanchez. 


R. G. M. 


El cardcter de Marti.—This article by 
Rosario Rexach singles out qualities of Marti 
which set him apart from others and polarized 
his conduct toward an ideal ethic. Mart{, the 
writer feels, more than almost any other 
Hispanic American, represents ‘el hombre en 
quien la conducta fué el desarrollo de un es- 
quema ideal al que guardé siempre una fideli- 
dad ilimitada.” See Cuadernos Americanos, 
Mayo-Junio de 1953, pp. 138-159. 

R. G. M. 


Homenaje a Marti.—Part of Venezuela’s 
share in the scholarly observance of the Marti 
Centenary is to be found in the Revista Na- 
cional de Cultura for Enero-Febrero de 1953 
(Nim. 96). The articles on Marti cover pp. 
7-74, and the authors include Angel Rosem- 
blat and Pedro Grases. 

R. G. M. 


Interviews with Hispanic literary figures.— 
Estudios (Duquesne University) in its recent 
issues has been publishing an interesting series 
of interviews with prominent Spanish and 
Spanish American critics and authors, includ- 
ing such notables as Menéndez Pidal, Vicente 
Aleixandre and Enrique Anderson Imbert. 

R. G. M. 


A New Voice of America in the Hemisphere. 
—Our ailing Good Neighbor Policy took a 
body-blow in May 1953, when Congress, 
ostensibly to save $250,000 a year, abolished 
the Spanish and Portuguese language pro- 
grams of the Voice. This move followed on 
the heels of the recent Congressional investiga- 
tions of the Voice. Our programs had been 
relayed gratis by 201 friendly radio stations 
all over Latin America. Those of us who are 
concerned over threats to hemisphere unity 
will be heartened to learn that on August 17, 
1953, General Electric’s station KGEI (near 
San Francisco) commenced a daily 3-hour 
program to Central and South America to 
replace the former Voice broadcasts. In ad- 
dition, another part of the station’s broadcast 
time will be devoted to talks by distinguished 
Latin Americans visiting the San Francisco 
area. 

R. G. M. 
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TIPS TO TEACHERS 


Conducted by 


Guapys Kina,* Associate Editor 








To All Teachers of Spanish.—Hispania has occasionally been criticized for being too highbrow, 
interested more in the university scholar than in the needs of the teacher of language, especially at 
the primary- or secondary-school level. We inaugurated “Tips to Teachers” especially to meet this 


criticism. The De 


partment has an able and enthusiastic Associate Editor in Gladys King, but she 


can not keep it going by herself. She needs your active help. Can it be that only a handful of the 
thousands of language teachers among our members have any bright ideas about their job? This is 
what we would conclude from what you have so far sent in. We can’t believe that it’s true, but we 
just aren’t getting enough material to justify continuing the Department. Does this prospect dis- 
please you? If it does, take an hour to set down on paper your single most successful teaching device 
and send it to Miss King. If enough of you take this initiative, we shan’t have to the end the experi- 
ment. I hope we won’t have to, but it’s up to you. Don’t leave it for the other fellow! 


Spanish Poetry Reading Contests—A few 
years ago, when our Spanish Department was 
planning a program of activities that would 
increase the effectiveness of its offerings, 
among the many ideas suggested was one for 
a Spanish Poetry Reading contest. Supported 
by our principal, and enthusiastically carried 
on by our staff members, this activity not 
only fulfilled our hope that the students would 
become more aware of the glamour, drama 
and romance of Spanish, it also resulted in 
(1) a great increase in the Spanish enrollment, 
(2) the attraction of talented students to 
Spanish study, (3) the growth of our prestige 
in the community whose organizations invited 
the students to participate in their programs, 
and (4) a better teacher-pupil relationship. 
Before we could start the contest, we had to 
organize the whole Spanish department into 
a club which we christened the Pan American 
League Club, with the motto “Americans 
All,” and affiliated with the P. A. L. Student 
Internationale of Miami, Fla. Each class be- 
came a chapter of the local P. A. L. Club, 
chose as a name some Spanish American city 
or country, had its teacher as a sponsor, elected 
its officers and at its meetings, on alternate 
Fridays during its regular class period, pre- 
sented a literary-musical program. The follow- 
ing Mondays the officers of the various chap- 
ters met as the Executive Council of the Club. 
The Council, under the guidance of the head 
of the Spanish department, sponsored three 
events: All Spanish Day, Pan American Day 
and the Spanish Poetry Reading contests. 
Each student of a chapter was encouraged 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to Miss King at 314 Dale St., 
Elkhart, Indiana, or to Mr. Louis Gonzalez, 
85-17 104th St., Richmond Hill 18, N. Y. 


to take part in the latter. At the preliminary 
contest, each chapter selected its best reader 
and an alternate. Chapter winners met the 
following week for the semi-final under the 
sponsorship of the Council. A panel of Council 
officers and teachers acting as judges selected 
the two best contestants and an alternate from 
each group to compete in the final contest 
two weeks later. We were fortunate in having 
university professors and Latin Americans to 
serve as judges in this last stage. In each con- 
test the participants were appraised on the 
following: intonation, 40 points; pronuncia- 
tion, 25 points; enunciation, 25 points; poise, 
5 points; memory, 5 points (if the piece was 
memorized): total, 100 points. The following 
poems were used in the three stages of the 
contest for every group: “América” (lst 
semester), ‘‘El burro flautista” (2nd semester), 
“La cancién del tiltimo inca” (3rd semester), 
and after that, whatever seemed best suited 
for the students’ talents: “jQuién supiera 
escribir!” “La rosa y el jardinero,” Darfo’s 
“Sonatina” or Acufia’s “Nocturno.”’ In some 
cases only portions of the poems were used. 
All finalists were awarded certificates of merit, 
and the group winners received the Club’s 
golden S (Schurz), with ‘“Declamacién” 
stitched in green. The Grand Prize winner’s 
name was engraved on the Club’s gold cup. 

J. JULIANO 
Schurz H. S., Chicago 


A Variation for Vocabulary Building.— 
While there is nothing new about this tech- 
nique for teaching vocabulary, perhaps some 
teachers who have not used it will find it as 
stimulating and effective as we have. From 
mail-order catalogs and other magazines we 
cut pictures of household items, personal be- 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


longings, etc., and mount them on card- 
boards of convenient size so that they can be 
used easily in the class. Sometimes these 
mountings are used as flash cards by the 
students as well as by the teacher; usually 
they are passed around the class and the 
students are given time to check on the words 
needed to name the objects and to learn them, 
then without notes they are to give them to 
the class. A list of the words on the back of 
the cards saves time and avoids error. For 
review, the students use several cards during 
a class period, depending on the size and 
achievement of the class. Various game tech- 
niques can be applied to the use of these 
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cards. As the class grows in vocabulary and 
the fundamentals for getting ideas together, 
we used pictures with several objects and 
actions, so that the students progress from 
naming individual items to descriptions of the 
objects and actions, and then to informal 
“charlitas” suggested by the pictures. Later 
the students bring in their own pictures for 
their “charlitas,” and it is gratifying to see 
the enthusiasm and progress of the students. 
This technique is better suited to classes that 
are not crowded, if there are any such left! 


Dorotuy Case 
Marion H.S., Indiana 


Conducted by 


E. H. Hespeit AND Rosert H. Wiuuiams Associate Editors* 








To THE Eprrors: 

Will you please answer the following ques- 
tions for me: (1) Are there any English transla- 
tions of the works (legends, poems, or prose) 
of Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer, the Spanish 
romantic poet? (2) Is it possible to publish 
English translations of his works without ob- 
taining permission through his copyrights? 
(3) If it is necessary to obtain permission to 
publish translations, where would I write to 
obtain such permission? 
Wichita, Kansas E. L. E. 

(1) I know of the following translations of 
Bécquer’s works: Romantic Legends of Spain. 
Tr. Cornelia Frances Bates and Katharine 
Lee Bates. New York: Crowell, 1909. “Jeal- 
ousy”; a drama. Tr. George H. Daugherty Jr. 
in Poet Lore, Vol. 45 (1939), 326-333. Rupert 
Croft-Cooke: Twenty Poems from the Spanish 
of Bécquer with an Introductory Note on his 
Life and Work. Oxford: Blackwell, 1927, 33 
pp. Rimas. Tr. Jules Renard. Boston: Badger, 
1908. Three Tales. Tr. J. R. Carey. Bilingual 
Series. Philadelphia: McKay, n.d. Infinite 


* Please address material for this depart- 
ment to Dr. E. H. Hespelt, 104 White Park 
Place, Ithaca, N. Y., or Professor Robert H. 
Williams, University, Austin 32, Texas. 


Passion. (Rimes and Letters). Tr. Allison 
Young. Chicago: Hill, 1924. Scattered poems 
by Bécquer are to be found in such collections 
as The Catholic Anthology (ed. Walsh), New 
York: Maemillan, 1927; Hispanic Anthology 
(ed. Walsh), New York: Putnam, 1920. In 
1951 an M.A. thesis presented at St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, N. Y. by Sister Marfa 
José de Pauw, O.P., whose address is St. Agnes 
Convent, Rockville Center, New York, con- 
tained translations of many of the Rimas. 
These translations are excellent and the thesis 
won the medal of the New York Chapter of 
the AATSP for the year in which it was pre- 
sented. I do not know whether these transla- 
tions will be published. Various pieces by 
Bécquer have appeared in translation in 
periodicals. One should consult the Jnterna- 
tional Index to Periodicals and also Angel 
Flores’ Spanish Literature in English Transla- 
tion, New York: Wilson, 1926. The latest 
and most complete bibliography is R. U. 
Pane’s English Translations from the Spanish, 
New Brunswick: Rutgers, 1944. 

(2) and (3) Since Bécquer died in 1870 
any copyright on his work has now lapsed 
and it is possible to publish translations of 
the works without obtaining permission. 

E. H. H. & R. H. W. 
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To THe Epirors: 

I have in my library A Bibliography of 
Textbooks of Spanish published in the United 
States (1795-1939) by Doris King Arjona 
and Jaime Homero Arjona. This book has 
been very helpful to me. But it stops at 1939! 
Is there any similar publication which is a 
continuation of the bibliography to a more 
recent date? 


Brookings, South Dakota C. F. L. 


Unfortunately, there is no continuation of 
this useful work. Many Spanish teachers wish 
that some competent person would undertake 
the job. 


To THe Eprrors: 

Isn’t there a little paper in Spanish (perhaps 
entitled Occidental) published at some small 
school in New York State and don’t they have 
affiliation with some sort of Spanish book 
club? I recall seeing the paper about two years 
ago and should like to get the address. 
Knozville, Tennessee W.H.A. 


This question was referred to Mr. Walsh, 
the editor of Hispania, who writes: “Occidental 
was a shortlived slender magazine published 
in connection with the Occidental Book Club 
at Massepequa, New York. It published some 
good book reviews and literary articles to- 
gether with plugs for the current Book Club 
selection, a kind of Spanish Book-of-the- 
Month Club News. But it (and the Book 
Club, too, alas) have folded.” 

E. H. H. 


To THe Epirors: 
Is there a set of records for teaching Spanish 
in the elementary schools? 


Greensboro, North Carolina H. F.C. 


Two possible sources are Children’s Record 
Guild, 27 Thompson St., New York City, 
and a set of Phonograph Records for Spanish 
in the Grades prepared by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Austin, Texas. Miss Ethel 
M. LeJack, Seabrook, Texas, writes in the 
November number of Hispania of some indi- 
vidual records which she has used successfully 
with elementary classes. She may be able to 
give you more helpful information. 

E. H. H. & R. H. W. 


HISPANIA 


To THe Epirors: 

In the fall I plan to conduct an adult class 
in Spanish and I am looking for an appropriate 
text. These adults would want to use their 
Spanish in travel and informal conversation. 
The book Welcome to Spanish by Seymour 
Resnick, published by Frederick Ungar, has 
come to my attention and I wonder how that 
book would work out. Would you have any 
comments on that particular book or any 
other suggestions? I have read a little about 
the Grosse Pointe Method; where can I obtain 
a copy of the text employing that method, 
Spanish for Adults? 
Minocqua, Wisconsin N. D. R. 

I believe that Welcome to Spanish would be 
a good choice for your class of adults. Another 
book which might fill your needs is Spanish 
through Speech by Castallano and Jones (Ox- 
ford Press). In fact, there are a number of 
good texts on the market. However, Spanish 
for Adults seems to be out of print. 


To THE Epirors: 

In the May 1953 Hispania, on page 228, 
C. H. W. wishes to ascertain the usage of 
“siguiente de.” It is perfect Spanish and is 
not careless analogy by any means. I am only 
trying to be helpful, not pedantic. 

W. SucHERoN 
111 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


To THe Eprrors: 

Has anyone else written to comment on 
your answer to the question of “siguiente de”’ 
(Hispania 36, 228)? My feeling is quite dif- 
ferent from yours, though I have not searched 
for examples to prove me right. I don’t think 
the construction is “siguiente de” at all. This 
is attributing too much verbal force to 
siguiente. The de, I believe, follows the expres- 
sion ‘‘dfa-siguiente” which is equivalent to 
“the morrow” of the French “lendemain” 
and would normally be followed by de. 
Doesn’t one say also, with the same meaning, 


“Ia mafiana de...”—in fact, haven’t I seen 


“el mafiana de”’ in this sense? 

In any case, just today, one day after read- 
ing Hispania, I find in Unamuno’s Abel 
Sdnchez (Dryden, p. 40): “‘al dia siguiente de 
habérsela presentado. .. .” 
Clark University 
Worcester 3, Massachusetts 


J. Ricnarp Rep 
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To THE Eprrors: 

I am sending a few examples of the con- 
struction, de connecting an adverbial expres- 
sion with a substantive, which C. H. W. in- 
quired about in the May Hispania. Their 
range indicates that the construction is wide- 
spread, and the fact that I have come across 
these three, plus one from Palacio Valdés, 
which I have mislaid since reading the com- 
ment in Hispania, indicates that it is probably 
fairly common. Hayward Keniston’s edition 
of Blasco Ibdfiez’s La barraca (Holt) on page 
48, line 16: “Y ayudado por su mujer y los 
chicos iba incendiendo al dfa siguiente de su 
llegada toda la vegetacién pardsita.” Lowell 
Dunham’s edition of Rémulo Gallegos’ Dofia 
Barbara (Crofts), p. 178: “Yo sf he pasado. 
Ahora cuando venia de San Fernando, al dia 
siguiente de haber estado alli las autori- 
dades...” José R. Millan, Compendio de 
historia americana (Buenos Aires, Kapelusz), 
p. 230: “...al poco tiempo de su descubri- 
miento la isla contaba con muchos pueblos .. .”’ 
Macalester College Gorpon W. Harrison 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


To THE Eprrors: 

Are there any plays written in Spanish 
suitable for use in 6th, 7th and 8th grades? 
I should also like to find songs (with music) 
in Spanish for younger children. 
Tulsa, Okla. W. G. L. 

The best reference source for such ma- 
terials that I know is A Handbook on the 
Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese (D. C. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Heath & Co.) edited by H. G. Doyle. A sup- 
plementary bibliography by Ruth Jackson 
Volman appeared in Hispania for November 
1948, pp. 476-497. 

R. H. W. 


To THe Eprrors: 

I would like to know if there is available an 
achievement test for first and second year 
Spanish students. 

Nashville, Tenn. M. B. 


The tests that we have used at the Uni- 
versity of Texas for several years are prepared 
by the Cooperative Testing Service, 25 Am- 
sterdam Avenue, New York. You will find 
a list of tests in the references given above 
(Doyle and Volman). 

R. H. W. 


To THE Eprrors: 

Will you please give me a list of poems or 
other material suitable for choral readings? 
The poems I use are not very good. Surely 
there are better ones, and also dialogues and 
skits that are particularly suitable. The best 
poem I have is La locomotora. 

Birmingham, Ala. R. W. 


I have not been able to locate any source for 
choral reading material. Anyone who can 
help in answering this query is invited to send 
it to Hispania for publication in this depart- 
ment. 

R. H. W. 


Conducted by 


Aaness M. Brapy, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 





Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: Since 
CHAPTER NEWS must be in the hands of 
the Editor at least two months before publica- 
tion date, your report for the March 1954 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Brady at Strong Hall 117, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. She should be notified 
at once of any changes in names or addresses 
of Chapter officers. 





issue must reach the Chapter Adviser by 
December 15. Reports that arrive after the 
deadline will appear in the following issue. No 
reports are ever discarded. A card will be 
sent immediately by the Adviser to acknowl- 
edge receipt of every report. All Chapters 
should be certain that their members are 
paid-up members of AATSP. 

All Chapter Reporters are urgently requested 
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to notify the Chapter Adviser immediately when 
meetings have been held and especially when new 
officers have been elected. It is a very difficult 
task to compile correctly the “Roster of Chapter 
Presidents and Treasurers’’ (which appears on 
p. iv of this issue of Hispania.) 


ImporTANT Notice To ALL CHAPTER 
OFFICERS 


A personal letter has been sent to every 
Chapter President announcing the Annual 
Chapter Breakfast, which will be one of the 
features of the thirty-fifth Annual Meeting 
of AATSP in Chicago, December 27-28. The 
Annual Chapter Breakfast, for delegates as 
well as all members of the Association, will 
be on Monday, December 28, at 8:00 in the 
Hotel Morrison. Every Chapter is urged to 
send a delegate (and as many other members 
as wish to join in the informal discussions and 
exchange of ideas) to report on the activities 
of his Chapter. The two-hour program will be 
informal and the price of the breakfast very 
reasonable. In 1952, in Boston, all but seven 
of the Chapters were represented, either by 
delegates or letters and telegrams. The report 
of the 1953 Breakfast will be given in the 
May 1954 issue of Hispania. 

The DELAWARE Chapter met on the 
campus of the University of Delaware at 
Newark, May 24. The president, Dr. E. D. 
Turner, Jr. presided. A lecture was given in 
Spanish and English by Professor Angel 
Franco of Gettysburg College, who spoke on 
the work of Juan Valera, celebrated but fre- 
quently underrated Spanish writer. This ex- 
cellent talk affected the audience with a much 
deeper appreciation of Juan Valera’s con- 
tribution to Spanish literature. The second 
portion of the meeting consisted of a report 
of the recently sponsored state-wide Spanish 
contest. Dr. Turner prefaced this report with 
a statement that a record number of students 
and schools had participated in this year’s 
competition. He then announced the State 
winner as Gail A. Bornman of PS. duPont 
High School, who received the AATSP medal 
for his school and also a $100 scholarship 
awarded by the University of Delaware. Dr. 
Turner also announced the AATSP medal 
winners in each of the participating schools. 
The following officers were then elected for 
the 1953-1954 season: President, Isabelle 
Riblett, Wilmington Public Schools; Vice- 
President, Theodore R. Pyne, Milford H. 8.; 
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Secretary-Treasurer, Mary Bukay, Bancroft 
Jr. H. S.; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. H. W. 
Getty, Smyrna H. S. A social hour with re- 
freshments concluded this final meeting of the 
school year. 

The Spring meeting of the HUDSON 
VALLEY Chapter was held May 9 at Russell 
Sage College in Troy. Following the morning 
registration, Dr. X. A. Ferndndez of Russell 
Sage welcomed the group. Mr. Roy Mosher 
of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment addressed the group and informed them 
of the proposals to the Department made by 
the New York State Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers. Dr. Ferndéndez then 
spoke on Problems Related to the Art of Reading. 
A brief business meeting followed. New officers 
elected were: President, J. Burkehart Krail, 
N. Y. State College for Teachers, Albany; 
Vice-President, Kathryn Fellows, Kingston 
H. 8.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Laura B. 
Fernandez, 8 Eagle St., Schenectady. It was 
voted that the office of secretary-treasurer 
should be for a period of two years. 

After a tour of the recently built college 
library, the group had lunch at the Tavern 
Restaurant in Troy. The afternoon program 
began with a beautiful display of movies taken 
in Cuba by Dr. Pedro A. Godinez of the 
Russell Sage faculty, who made the trip with 
thirty students and faculty members during 
the spring vacation. Several students of 
Russell Sage and R.P.I. gave a fine program 
of Spanish songs and dances. The final number 
on the program was the play, Mafiana de Sol, 
by the Quintero brothers, given by the 
Spanish Department of Russell Sage College. 

The LONG ISLAND Chapter held its 
annual luncheon meeting, the final meeting 
of the season, May 16 at Adelphi College. 
The guest of honor at this meeting was Dr. 
Carlos Cueto, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of San Marcos, Peri, 
visiting professor at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. He spoke on La aculturacién 
de los indios del Peri. His charming wife, Lili 
de Cueto, sang Peruvian folk-songs which 
were enjoyed by everyone. 

At this meeting the Catherine Haymaker 
Plaque was awarded to Garden City H. 8. for 
making the most significant contribution to 
the furtherance of Hispanic culture and 
civilization on Long Island. The president, 
Dr. A. Michael de Luca of Hofstra College, 
complimented and thanked the members and 
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the various committes for their enthusiastic 
cooperation and excellent work. One of the 
outstanding programs was the Chapter’s 
annual Pan American Festival, held this year 
at Baldwin H. §S. Its success was due to Miss 
Mildred Currie of Baldwin H. 8. and to her 
committee. The following high schools partici- 
pated: Baldwin, Bethpage, Central, Freeport, 
Garden City, Hempstead, Memorial, Mepham, 
Northport, Oceanside, Sewanhaka, Westbury, 
plus Adelphi and Hofstra Colleges. During 
the year the Chapter has held dinner-meet- 
ings at which business matters were transacted 
and guests or members addressed the group. 
Among the speakers were Miss Mildred 
Currie, who gave an illustrated talk on her 
recent trip to Spain; Miss Gladys Segal and 
Miss Helen Dowdeswell, who gave an illus- 
trated talk on their experience in Guatemala; 
Miss Adele Breaux, who spoke briefly about 
her visit to the Medina Centennial Celebra- 
tion in Washington, D. C. and who also showed 
slides on Chile where she spent one and one- 
half years and who sang two of Gabriela 
Mistral’s cradle songs Meciendo and Encanta- 
miento; Dr. Emilio Guerra of New York Uni- 
versity, who spoke on El profesor de espafiol 
y el alumno de menos capacidad. 

Twenty medals were distributed to high 
schools and colleges and one hundred twenty- 
six certificates to high schools. The new officers 
for the year 1953-54 will be: President, Mrs. 
Jean Stilger, Hempstead H. 8.; Recording 
Secretary, Mildred Currie of Baldwin H. S.; 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 
Conchita Hassell, Adelphi College. 

The Spring meeting of the MICHIGAN 
Chapter was held in Ann Arbor April 24. 
Professor Lawrence B. Kiddle of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan gave an interesting talk 
on the Language Laboratory of the University. 
Dr. Francisco Villegas of Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, entertained the 
group with his excellent recitation of a number 
of Spanish poems, including El Duelo by 
Carlos Sarralaga; Nenia by Carlos Guido 
Spano; El Chontal Rendido by Santos Cho- 
cano, and Cansera by Vicente Medina. 

At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: President, Federico 
Sdénchez y Escribano, University of Michigan; 
Vice-President, Leonor McAlpine, Denby 
H. §., Detroit; Recording Secretary, Ella 
Cowles, Michigan State College, East Lansing; 


Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Ester 
Porter, Grosse Pointe H. S. 

The final meeting of the NEW ENGLAND 
Chapter was held June 13 at the Pan American 
Society, Boston. The program was a short 
business meeting conducted by Dr. Frances 
Burlingame, during which officers were elected: 
President, Dr. Frances M. Burlingame, 
Wheaton College; Vice-President, Dr. Ruth 
Whittredge, Tufts College; Secretary, Miss 
Mildred C. Thelen, Lynn English H. 8. (3 
years) ; Treasurer, Donald E. Merriam, Phillips 
Academy, Andover; Board of Directors: 
Marion O’Keefe, Lynn Classical H. §.; 
Genevieve Conklin, Hartford H. S., Conn.; 
Joseph A. Stookins, Loomis School, Windsor, 
Conn.; Manuel F. Pinto, Browne and Nichols 
School; Sister M. Perpetuus, Regis College; 
Sra. Joan Evans de Alonso, Arlington, Mass.; 
Isabel Pope, Cambridge, Mass. 

The principal speaker was Sr. José A. 
Godoy, Consul of Peru. Mr. Godoy gave an 
interesting lecture on La Verbena de la Paloma, 
the famous Spanish zarzuela by Tomas Bretén 
and Ricardo de la Vega. Mr. Godoy illus- 
trated his talk with phonograph selections of 
this work. The meeting concluded with a 
tertulia and refreshments. 

The annual Spring meeting of the NORTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA Chapter, and its last 
meeting for the school year, was held May 
23 at the home of Dr. Ronald Hilton on the 
Stanford University Campus. After the meet- 
ing, during which new officers of the chapter 
were elected, the members heard an informal 
address by Dr. Hilton on his impressions 
during a recent trip to Spain. The retiring 
president, Dr. Cecilia Ross, spoke briefly of 
the Chapter activities and thanked all present 
for their co-operation in the past. An increase 
in chapter membership was reported by the 
secretary. New officers are: President, J. 
Oswaldo Asturias, 2955 Shasta Road, Berke- 
ley; Vice-President, E. J. Canepa, 1430 N. 
Edison, Stockton; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Marian Archibald, 15 Roslyn Court, Oakland. 

The NORTHERN OHIO Chapter held its 
last meeting of the year at Youngstown on 
May 23. Following a luncheon there was a pro- 
gram in the new Youngstown College Library. 
Mr. D. A. Paine of Lakewood gave a brief 
report on the status of AATSP memberships 
in northern Ohio as gleaned from a perusal 
of the new directory. Dr. Garcfa-Iglesias, 
head of the Puerto Rican Center of the city, 
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spoke on Afro-Cuban poetry. Professor M. J. 
Wisler of the Dana School of Music, assisted 
by Joseph Parlink, showed Haitian drums 
acquired during a two year stay in that island 
and explained and demonstrated the rhythms. 
For 1953-54 the two poles of the Northern 
Ohio Chapter will again be Lakewood and 
Youngstown. H. R. Heskamp of Lakewood 
High succeeds Mary Weld Coates as President, 
while Mrs. Margarita Mills of Youngstown 
College succeeds Helen Harper as Secretary. 

Walter Lusetti sends this account from 
Portland: 

El dia 16 del mes de mayo se reunié el 
capitulo de OREGON. El presidente, el 
doctor D. M. Dougherty, abrié la sesién. El 
Sr. Dougherty nos informé que el Sr. Clarence 
A. Kraft habfa consentido en reemplazar 
al Sr. Gémez quien renuncia el oficio de teso- 
rero. E] Sr. Gémez ha aceptado una posicién 
con el Consulado de Cuba en Seattle, y pronto 
va a aquella ciudad para comenzar su nuevo 
empleo. El Sr. Kraft nos viene bien recomen- 
dado. Estudié por dos afios en la Universidad 
de Santiago, Chile y ahora es profesor de 
espafiol en Willamette University. El Presi- 
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dente presenté al Sr. Gémez, quien nos dirigié 
un discurso, Cuba, su papel en América. Dijo 
que el fin a que debemos progresar es una 
“América (nica” sin razas ni nacionalidades. 
En esto el profesor de lenguas hace un papel 
principal. Por medio del idioma podemos in- 
culcar el entendimiento que necesitamos para 
que se realice la unidad de todas las Américas. 

La Sefiorita Layne nos dié informes sobre 
The Spanish National Honor Society. Los que 
quieran organizar un capftulo pueden escribir 
al Dr. Laurel Turk, DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana. La préxima reunién 
del capitulo tendrd lugar el 17 de octubre en 
la nueva escuela de Eugene. Asistirén a esta 
reunién los sefiores de la P.T.A. y el comité 
Directivo de la O.E.A. También hablaré la 
Srta. Adams, quien est4é pasando un ajio en 
Europa estudiando métodos para ensefiar 
lenguas estranjeras en la escuela elemental. 

El Sr. Gémez expresé el deseo de otorgar 
a John Knowlton, alumno suyo que mostré 
excelencia sobresaliente en el estudio de la 
gramdtica y la literatura castellanas, la 
Medalla de Honor de la Sociedad. Todos 
convinimos. 


Conducted by 


Wa ter T. Puruips, Associate Editor, and the Eprror* 
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New Publication Schedule for Hispania.— 
Up to 1946 Hispania was published during 
the academic year, October to May. The 
change to a true quarterly basis (February, 
May, August, November) has certain obvious 
advantages in timing, for the editors and the 
printers, but these are outweighed by two 
disadvantages: it is hard to get book adver- 
tising for the August issue, which seems to 
publishers an out-of-season month, and this 
issue is mailed to many members while they 
are traveling or at vacation addresses, with 
consequent loss of the issue or expense and 
complications in changing our address stencils 
for a single issue. So the August issue will be 
moved ahead a month to September. A 





* Material for this department may be sent 
to Professor Phillips, San Diego State College, 
San Diego 15, Cal., or to the Editor. 


three-month interval will mean a December 
instead of a November issue, bringing more 
up-to-date information on the program for 
the Annual Meeting. A March issue will give 
us more time to send members information 
about what happened at the Meeting (remem- 
ber that it takes two months to print each 
issue), and it will give summer-school ad- 
vertisers more time to prepare advertising 
copy. The May issue will not move ahead to 
June, because it might arrive after teachers 
had set off on summer travels, and because 
summer-school advertisers would consider a 
June issue too late for their announcements. 
We hope that you will approve and like the 
change in dates, which will begin with the 
March (not February) issue. 


“The University of the Air’”’.—Station 
KGEI, a General Electric short-wave trans- 
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mitter, located south of San Francisco, is 
sponsoring an international cultural relations 
program. For many years it broadcast govern- 
ment programs, first to Latin America and 
in recent years to the Far East. With the 
curtailment of the Voice of America activities, 
and incidentally the elimination of govern- 
ment-sponsored programs in Spanish and 
Portuguese to Latin America, government 
support to station KGEI was withdrawn. 
Instead of shutting it down, the General 
Electric Company has shown a generous and 
enlightened spirit in deciding to keep the 
station on the air to broadcast non-commercial 
programs of an informative and cultural 
type. In this work, it is hoped that as many 
universities as possible will cooperate. 

The programs will be beamed to Latin 
America, in Spanish and Portuguese. They 
will be broadcast Monday to Friday, from 
3 to 6 p.m. Pacific daylight saving time, which 
corresponds to 7 to 10 p.m. Rio time. The 
wavelength will be 15170 kilocycles in the 19 
meter band. 

The consultant for these programs, Profes- 
sor Ronald Hilton, Director of Hispanic 
American Studies at Stanford Univ., invites 
universities and other cultural institutions to 
send at regular intervals informative programs 
in Spanish or Portuguese. These programs 
may consist of talks, round-table discussions, 
or interviews of an informative and cultural 
nature. As a precautionary measure, the staff 
will listen to the programs before broad- 
casting them, but the assumption is that 
normally they will be broadcast as a matter 
of course. These programs should be sent on 
tapes, timed to last for 15 or 30 minutes. The 
tapes will be returned after the program has 
been broadcast. 

Each tape should begin by stating the 
university or cultural organization which is 
sponsoring the program. Mr. Robert W. 
Jackson of the Public Relations staff of the 
General Electric Company will write to the 
public relations offices of the cooperating 
institutions to ask their assistance in ar- 
ranging the programs. Some continuing 
machinery should be set up for regular pro- 
grams, broadcast at regular intervals, once 
or twice a month. 


Spanish in Kansas City, Missouri.—This is 
the title of an especially interesting mimeo- 
graphed book by Herberta Towner, a teacher 
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of Spanish in Southeast High School. In its 
105 leaves, Miss Towner traces the influence 
of Mexico and the Santa Fe Trail on Kansas 
City history, lists Spanish names in the city’s 
stores and theaters, and describes the His- 
panic art in the city’s museums and the 
Hispanic influence on its architecture. The 
book, written for a double audience, students 
of Spanish and adults interested in their 
community, could well serve as the model 
for a whole series of similar local or regional 
studies. Teachers interested in making similar 
surveys should write to Miss Turner at 5848 
Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Studies of Testing and Teaching in Modern 
Foreign Languages.—With this title Ethel A. 
Schenck has collected four studies made by 
the late Frederic D. Cheydleur at the Univ. of 
Wisconsin: “Placement Tests,” “Attainment 
Examinations,” “Evaluation of Teaching,” 
“Standardized Test Results....” An ap- 
pendix gives sample tests in French and 
Spanish. Madison, Wisc.: Dembar Publica- 
tions, 1952. vi, 72 pp. 


Marian R. Loehlin.—Professor Loehlin 
of the College of Wooster was the recipient 
of the tuition scholarship offered this summer 
by the Universidad de la Habana to a member 
of the AATSP. We congratulate Professor 
Loehlin and hope that her summer study was 
pleasant and profitable. 


Workshop in Audio-Visual Techniques and 
Devices.—Thirty-three teachers from thirteen 
states and Canada attended Purdue’s second 
annual workshop—June 22-July 3. Eight 
languages and all levels of teaching were 
represented, from elementary grades to 
graduate and professional schools. The two- 
week, full-time workshop, yielding two credits 
in the Graduate School of Purdue University, 
was in charge of Professor Earle S. Randall, 
assisted by L. D. Miller of the Purdue Audio- 
Visual Center and by Elton Hocking of the 
Department of Modern . It is 
expected that the workshop will be offered for 
a third time next summer. 


El Paseo de la Cuma.—Following the pub- 
lication of my article “‘Manitos’ and Their 
Language” in the August Hispania, Mrs. 
Ina Sizer Cassidy of Santa Fe has kindly 
called to my attention the original manu- 
script of a petition (no. 422 in the Archives 
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of the U. S. Land and Survey Office in Santa 
Fe). It reads in part as follows: 


8," Gov," y Cap,* Gen.' 

. . . Luego que Vil* llego a esta Villa de S* 
Fe ya siendo su R', a la falda del monte que 
llaman de Cuma enfrente de las Tieras de Labor 
que yo alego ser mias juntamente con el To- 
rreonsillo que los Indios apostos abiendo demo- 
lido mi casa fabricaron alli pedia V1l* me diere 
lisengia para Yrme Con mi mujer y familia a 
bibir al dho torreon .. . 

Jn Lucero de Godoy [Rubric] 

En esta Villa de 8“ Fee en siete dias del mes 
de Abril de mill 600 nobenta Y cinco antemi 
Don Diego de Vargas Zapata Lujan Ponze 
de Leon Govdt Y Cap" Gen! de este R® y 
prov™ delan* Mex®.. . 
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John P. Harrington, in his Ethnogeography 
of the Tewa Indians (accompanying paper to 
the 29th Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology to the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 1907-08), p. 458: 
(29:3) gives this information: “(1) Téma 
Témapinf of obscure etymology ... Eng. 
Red Hill...Cuma is perhaps a Spanish 
spelling of Tewa Téma.” 

Mr. Phil Griego of Rio Tesuque says that 
as a boy he used to graze his cows, goats, and 
burros on the Cafiada de Cuma or Los Altos 
de Cuma. 

In 1941 the School of American Research 
laid out this section of the city and named it 
La Cuma Addition in honor of De Vargas. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico Hewten M. Ranson 


Conducted by the Eprror 





Romance Philology, VI, 4, 1952 and VII, 1, 
1953. S. Griswold Morley Testimonial. 
First and Second Parts. 

Several years ago, Professor 8. Griswold 
Morley provided an excellent code of ethics 
for the organizers of Homage-Volumes (Ph.Q, 
VIII [1929], 67-68). In this testimonial to 
him, the editors of Romance Philology have 
conformed to his code with remarkable 
success. And in his honor the journal’s scope 
was temporarily widened to include contribu- 
tions from outside the fields of linguistics and 
medieval literature. The following studies, 
which can only be very briefly summarized 
here, will be of interest to Spanish and 
Portuguese specialists: 

(VI, 4) J. F. Montesinos examines “Al- 
gunos problemas del Romancero nuevo” 
or artistico (231-247) and presents a program 
of study for those interested in furthering 
our knowledge of the genre (Cf. NRFH, VI, 
4 [1952], 352-378). C. Bruerton attempts to 
achieve a more precise chronology for “Eight 
Plays by Vélez de Guevara” through the 
versification method that he and Morley 
perfected (248-253). D. C. Clarke studies the 
practices and precepts of Encina’s versifica- 
tion through his poetry and his Arte de poesta 
castellana and concludes that he was an 
“eclectic but not inventive” versifier who 
“practiced what he preached” and went 


“straight to the heart of truly Castilian 
metrics” (254-259). H. H. Frankel presents a 
stylistic analysis of Quevedo’s letrilla “Flor 
que cantas, flor que vuelas . . .” as a “dynamic 
synthesis of artistic elements which is the 
aesthetic ideal of the baroque age...” (259- 
264). The meaning of “Las ochavas en 
cadena,”’ a proverb “never very well known 
and not often understood,” is made perfectly 
clear by J. E. Gillet (264-267). I. Gonzdlez 
Llubera describes “Two Old Portuguese 
Texts in Hebrew Characters” (267-272), and 
discusses related problems of origin ard 
authorship. O. H. Green demonstrates how 
the “Christian, Classical, and Renaissance- 
Italian” elements of Garcilaso’s culture were 
expressed harmoniously through Nemoroso’s 
final apostrophe to Elisa in the Egloga Primera 
(272-278). C. Grant Loomis lists some 
Spanish proverbs used in a seventeenth- 
century German work by Martin Zeiller 
(281-283). M. R. Lida de Malkiel insists 
that the primitive Amadis in three books 
ended with the protagonist’s death, and shows 
that this ending, with well-founded precedents 
in folklore, reveals elements from the ‘“‘ciclo 
troyano,”’ the influence of which is also found 
in “la estructura de los nombres propios 
del Amadis” (283-289). E. 8. Morby follows 
the barquilla metaphor through Lope’s works, 
supplying a “random sampling” of its ap- 
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pearances elsewhere and justifying its use in 
four poems (La Dorotea, Act III) to lament 
the departed Amarilis (289-293). How Calde- 
rén disciplined the “exuberance of his lyricism 
that it might fulfil a genuinely dramatic 
purpose” is shown by A. E. Sloman in a 
discussion of the dramatist’s accounts of 
hunting, particularly of falconry (299-304). A. 
Taylor offers an English translation of the 
ballad “A nao Caterineta” as sung in India 
in a native language (304-305). R. W. Thomp- 
son lists “‘“Some Plant-Names in the Sobrarbe”’ 
where dialectal speech “retains a vigour not 
anticipated by Saroihandy nor by Prof. 
Elcock”’ (306-308). C. P. Wagner establishes 
that the Caballero Zifar and the Regimiento de 
los principes though having a common 
source—Moralium dogma philosophorum—are 
quite “independent of each other” (309-312). 


(VII, 1) J. Miles’ study, “The Language of 
Ballads” in English and Spanish, shows 
“parallel continuities in the ballad-materials 
of two languages” and “the homogeneity of 
the ballad temporally as well as spatially” 
(1-9) (Cf., “El romancismo y el siglo XX,” 
Pedro Salinas, Estudios hispdnicos. Homenaje 
a Archer M. Huntington, 1952, 499-527). 
W. J. Entwistle writes his final words on El 
Conde Olinos and its congeners in several 
languages (10-18) with “‘a sharper definition of 
motifs” than he offered in RFE, XXXV 
(1951), 237-248. Thornton Wilder attempts 
to establish the chronology of some plays by 
Lope written for Pinedo’s company between 
1599 and 1606 through the roles assigned to 
children, to Juana de Villalba, and through 
the presence of a lion in three plays (19-25). 
M. Bataillon defends the validity of Monte- 
sinos’ suggestion that Pedro Carbonero may 
be a “bandit généreux.”” A passage from 
Cortés’ second Carta de relacién establishes 
Pedro Carbonero as a traditional personage 
and enables Bataillon to reconstruct, with 
other pertinent data, the probable history of 
Pedro Carbonero’s cuadrilla and Lope’s 
use of tradition and poetic imagination (26- 
34). F. Lecoy would derive the Spanish word 
alrededor (redor) from the Latin roTor, a 
form which he considers attested by two 
examples (35-43). T. Navarro writes on the 
versification of Sor Juana, examines her 
favorite meters, praises her “‘perfecto dominio 
del verso” and her exceptional talents with 
the octosyllabic line, and concludes that she 
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was attracted not only by the “primores 
estilfsticos del culteranismo” but also by the 
“ritmos, tonos y acentos” of everyday life in 
Mexico (44-50). R. Lapesa stresses the need 
to reéstablish the original versions of the 
“poemas galleguizantes” written 1360-1425, 
removing the copyists’ errors and the “cor- 
rections’? made by Rennert and Lang. His 
examination of the poets of the X Vth century 
Castilian Cancioneros establishes four types of 
compositions containing Galician linguistic 
elements (51-59). Y. Malkiel discusses the 
“Telative merits of language history as con- 
trasted with historical linguistics,” explains 
their methods and accomplishments, and 
finds “ample room ...for either approach” 
(65-76) (Cf., D. L. Bolinger’s “The Life and 
Death of Words,” The American Scholar, 
Summer, 1953, 323-335). 

Among the reviews of interest to Hispania’s 
readers, M. L. Wagner’s suggestions, addi- 
tions, and emendations for M. T. de Men- 
donga Lino Netto’s “A linguagem dos pesca- 
dores e lavradores...” (VI, 4, 316-335) and 
R. N. Walpole’s comments, summaries, and 
strictures for La “Chanson de Rovand’’ dans 
les littératures francaise et espagnole au moyen 
age by J. Horrent (VI, 4, 337-348) are of 
prime importance. 

One of the most important contributions 
to this testimonial is the exemplary bibliog- 
raphy of Morley’s writings, studded with 
brief but elucidative comments, compiled by 
B. M. Woodbridge, Jr. In one sentence 
(Mads obran quintaesencias que fdrragos) Wood- 
bridge has been able to epitomize the major 
virtues of Morley’s scholarly existence: ‘the 
common sense, the serene wisdom, the wit, 
the modesty, and the Puritan ideal of useful- 
ness” that infuse his life and works, and that 
have made him, to use the words of the 
lamented William J. Entwistle, “el decano de 
los hispanistas norteamericanos” (RFE, 
XXXV, [1951], 237). 

Josera H. SrLveERMAN 
University of Southern California 


Smm6n Diaz, Josh, Bibliografia de la literatura 
hispdnica, vol. III. Madrid: Instituto 
Miguel de Cervantes, Consejo superior 
de investigaciones cientfficas, 1953. xiii, 
1272 pp. 

In a short review it will be impossible to do 
full justice to this bibliography of Medieval 

Spanish literature. Its 6778 entries deal with 
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literature in Spanish and its dialects from 
the eleventh through the fifteenth centuries. 
No sections treat Medieval Catalan or Gali- 
cian literature. The Cantigas de Santa Maria 
and commentaries on them are omitted. The 
volume is arranged by centuries, then by 
genres, and then the authors and anonymous 
works are listed alphabetically. The author 
has profited from previous friendly criticism 
and has included more subdivisions in this 
volume than were to be found in the first 
two. The chief subdivisions under a given 
work or author are these: “‘cédices, ediciones, 
traducciones, biografia, lenguaje, fuentes, 
interpretacién y critica.” Besides the detailed 
table of contents at the end, the volume has 
an index of proper names (authors, works), 
first lines, libraries, and plates. 

The fullest sections are those on the 
cancioneros, pp. 301-501, and the romanceros, 
pp. 511-645. In some respects an attempt at 
all-inclusiveness is self-defeating. This bibliog- 
raphy attempts to list both published and 
unpublished material; book reviews are also 
noted. As at least fifteen doctoral dissertations 
written in American universities from 1940 
to 1950 are omitted, one can only assume that 
the compiler had access neither to the yearly 
list published in the May Hispania nor to the 
annual Doctoral dissertations (1933- ). 
Occasionally R. L. Grismer’s A new bibliog- 
raphy of the literatures of Spain and Spanish 
America (Dubuque, 1941-1946, 7  vols., 
A-Cez), the bibliographical supplement to the 
Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, and 
current periodical bibliographies will serve 
to supplement it. 

This volume shows signs of greater ac- 
curacy in regard to proofreading; errata in 
English and French titles have declined. The 
work might be more useful had it been bound 
in two parts. 

To the general monograph section, the 
following additions might be added: Keller’s 
Motif-Index of Mediaeval Spanish exempla 
(no. 54) has been reviewed by C. Speroni, 
Southern Folklore Quarterly, XTV (1950), 260- 
261 and by A. M. Espinosa, Jr., Journal of 
American Folklore, LXIV (1951), 338-340; 
J. E. Keller is also the author of “Elements 
of white magic in medieval Spanish exempla,”’ 
in Romance studies presented to William Morton 
Dey ..., (Chapel Hill, 1950) and “Estudios 
recientes sobre clasificacién folklérica de 
obras espafiolas,” Filologia, II (1950), 85-90; 
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other additions from folklore journals would 
include Juan Alonso Carrizo’s “El viejo tema 
poético de la imposibilidad de disponer del 
alma aunque sf de vida,” Tradicién, I (1950), 
9-12 and Clementina Diaz de Ovando, 
“Agua, viento, fuego y tierra en el romancero 
espafiol,” Anales del Instituto de investiga- 
ciones estéticas, III (1944), 59-83. With little 
effort approximately ten more reviews could 
be added of Castro’s Espafia en su historia 
(no. 44). 

It has been said that every bit of research 
should begin with a bibliography and that it 
should end with a still better bibliography. 
While with little effort one could collect 
numerous omissions of unimportant material 
and perhaps even a few examples of important 
publications prior to 1952, in the future no 
student of Medieval Spanish literature can 
afford to begin his research without first 
exploring this monumental bibliography. It 
may not be absolutely exhaustive; few bibliog- 
raphies of a national literature are; but 
through its use the scholar will be guided to 
what has been written on a given author or 
work in the past in details never before 
attempted. The author will gladly receive 
information concerning corrections and omis- 
sions and these will be incorporated in the 
supplement planned when the set is complete. 

Henstey C. Woopsrince 
Murray State College 


Parr, CuarLtes McKew, So Noble A Captain. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1953. XI, 423 pp. $6.00. 

Inspired by a feeling of justice as well as 
by a genuine historical interest, Charles 
McKew Parr has written a new and detailed 
biography of Magellan, the great Portuguese 
navigator who, rejected by Portugal and in 
the service of Spain, left behind him a name 
known to every person of even rudimentary 
education. It is a cruel and tragic irony of 
fate that the histories of his life and times 
have, by and large, failed to do him justice 
and have frequently presented him, according 
to Mr. Parr, in an unjust light. To correct 
these errors and to help fulfill the hope of 
one of Magellan’s captains and companions 
that “the fame of so noble a captain will not 
be effaced in our time” Mr. Parr has written 
this excellent and detailed book. 

The sub-title, The Life and Times of 
Ferdinand Magellan, really gives the scope of 
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the work, for far more space—and rightly so— 
is devoted to the times and the figures that 
loomed large in this unusual period than to 
Magellan himself. This material, capably 
and interestingly presented, is necessary for 
the proper understanding of the man as he 
lived his tragic and unappreciated life against 
a background of treachery and intrigue— 
governmental, ecclesiastical, and commercial. 
Starting with a well written Introduction 
(pp. 1-28) Mr. Parr then divides his book 
into three main divisions: Childhood and 
Early Voyages (pp. 29-127); Princes, Prelates, 
and Profits (pp. 131-262); So Noble A Captain 
(pp. 265-377). Each division is skillfully 
sub-divided into chapters—seven each for 
the first two parts and six for the third. An 
Appendix (pp. 379-401), a Bibliography 
(pp. 402-414) and an Index (pp. 415-423) 
complete the book. Twenty-three carefully 
chosen illustrations (all contemporary) add 
much to the usefulness and understanding of 
the book, as does the map on the end pages. 

This—and let it be said to its credit—is 
not an easy book to read; the many names, 
dates, historical data, and place names that 
must be presented make the book difficult 
reading at times, and often rereading and 
checking is necessary. I wonder if the casual 
reader will not often think that Magellan is 
being neglected for kings, queens, prelates, 
bankers, and a host of secondary and often 
unsavory characters. This would be an er- 
roneous assumption, for otherwise Mr. Parr 
could not have given the perspective and 
background necessary for truthfully presenting 
his hero in the proper light. 

The book is a complete life of Magellan 
and his times (insofar as a work of this type 
permits), from the origins of his family in the 
eleventh century until after the return to 
Spain of the expedition in which he lost his 
life in the Philippines. The lawsuits his father- 
in-law engaged in attempting to recoup his 
own and Magellan’s losses as well as to re- 
habilitate the latter’s reputation in the face 
of lies, intrigue, and calumny are a necessary 
part of the explorer’s life. The role of courtiers 
and bankers, German and Florentine, in the 
vast and often under-handed commercial 
enterprises of the early sixteenth century in 
the new world (and the old), will be novel to 
those readers who had heretofore considered 
these expeditions purely exploratory and 
highly glamorous. The passages describing 
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the domestic life of those days and the con- 
ditions under which the actual expeditions 
were carried out are of absorbing interest. 

Let no one assume that Mr. Parr is biased 
to the point of covering up his subject’s 
defects and weaknesses; the strong and weak 
sides of Magellan’s character are fairly 
presented. He points out that Magellan’s 
proselytizing of the Philippine natives for the 
Catholic church cost him his life needlessly. 
Had he listened to the advice and urgings of 
his faithful officers and stuck to the business 
of the expedition, his reputation would have 
been far different. 

Of great interest to me were the stories of 
Magellan’s formative years and preparation 
for his great exploit and his disgrace at the 
hands of the Portuguese courtiers and king. 
Mr. Parr recreates this ignoble scene, as well 
as others, exceedingly well. Some passages 
read like an historical novel. 

The best thing that any reviewer of a 
book of this sort can do is to urge others to 
read it, enjoy it, and profit by it, as he has 
done. This I hope that many will do, for Mr. 
Parr’s work deserves to be well known and 
carefully read. It may well become for many 
years the definite volume in English on this 
great, but tragic figure. 

WituiaM Marion MILLER 
Miami University 


T1s6n, GuTIeRRE, Divertimientos lingiiisticos 
de Gog y Magog. Morelia, Mich., México: 
Ediciones de la Universidad Michoacana 
de San Nicoldés de Hidalgo (Biblioteca de 
la Universidad Michoacana, Vol. I), 1947. 
283 pp. 

This is a delightful book of sixteen short 
essays and observations on a variety of 
linguistic topics, characterized by good hu- 
mored charm and the infectious delight of the 
author in his subjects. 

Born in Milan some 48 years ago and 
educated in Switzerland, Gutierre Tibén came 
to Mexico in 1940 and writes as a thoroughly 
naturalized and enthusiastic Mexican. We 
learn in the Prélogo of this book that he 
travelled widely in Europe and that his 
accomplishments include the designing of the 
well-known typewriter Hermes. 

The most conspicuous sign of his Mexi- 
canization is the attention given to Aztec 
and Mayan matters. He writes as one thor- 
oughly at home in Ndhuatl studies. One of 
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the longest chapters deals with the curious 
etymology of guajolote “turkey’’, a hispani- 
zation of Nahuatl huexélotl < huey, “grande, 
divino” + zélotl. Making his way through a 
fascinating semantic labyrinth, Tib6n comes 
out with some interesting observations and 
conclusions. The planet Venus was worshipped 
by the Aztecs as X6lotl, the Evening Star, 
and Quetzalcéatl, the Morning Star. Céatl, 
or céhuatl, means “‘twin,’”’ and survives in the 
Mexican word cuale, with this meaning, and 
in the derived neologism triates “triplets.” 
That twins are considered abnormal and 
monstrous is corroborated by other evidence 
that zétlotl means “monster.” Hence guajolote 
is the “great or divine monster.” Thorough 
treatment is likewise given to the word 
huracdn and to the pair cacao and chocolate. 

In other chapters the author takes us on 
a tour of “la Italia donde no suena el sf,” 
where eleven other languages than Italian 
are spoken; he shows the humorous possibili- 
ties of “falsos amigos” like the Italian- 
Spanish burro and the English-Spanish actual; 
he stops to comment on the widespread 
occurrence and possible significance of re- 
duplication: bdrbaro, Sing-Sing, choo-choo, 
Pago-Pago and many others, the world 
over. He describes the various languages of 
the “pidgin” type, and suggests the world 
auxiliary language movement could learn 
more than it has from their nature. 

There is abundant humor in these pages. 
Any North American who has chuckled over 
the Sunday School hymn “Gladly, the cross- 
eyed bear” will like Tibén’s account of hear- 
ing, when a small boy during World War I, 
the British soldiers singing: Ipsilonne, tutt’i 
pareri / Ipsilonne, tugé. I leave this without 
transcribing into English spelling, as every 
English-speaking reader is familiar with the 
song. This, in a chapter on folk etymologies 
of foreign words, another example being the 
Mexican papelote “kite” from Néhuatl papd- 
lotl “butterfly” (what about the Latin 
papilio?!). Then there is the “Por qué no 
glitas mejol ‘salvadolefio, salvadolefio’?” of 
the Chinese irritated at his Chiapas neighbor 
who used to call his pig with the words 
“chino, chino.” Cochino and its congeners is 
the subject of this interesting chapter. 

Another deals with the meaning of vecino 
in “la polftica del buen vecino.” According 
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to the author this phrase fails to express the 
meaning of “good neighbor policy.” The 
English neighbor, he says, is used in its sense 
of “préjimo,” “fellow-man.” I find this 
puzzling, since “good neighbor’ in English 
so clearly means “vecino”’ and not “‘préjimo.” 
True, Tibén has understood the phrase aright; 
but doesn’t its strength lie precisely in the 
fact that “one world” now makes us all 
“vecinos”? If so, the Spanish phrase would 
seem to be even more apt than the English one. 

To one trained in our linguistic tradition, 
it is something like a plunge into icy water to 
find a long and apparently serious argument 
in favor of adopting a spelling-pronunciation 
of the name Mézico. Tibén notes the almost 
religious attachment to the letter z in this 
and other native names, and the resentment 
of the profanation involved in the j spelling. 
He grants the arguments against spelling- 
anomalies, and thus is led quite logically to 
propose a change in pronunciation. He points 
to signs indicating that this is inevitable 
anyway, as for example the ks pronunciation 
in neologisms derived from Mérico, such as 
Pemex, Mezxolina, Mexolub, Partido Mevista, 
Mericali; in other traditional Aztec names, 
as Mezxtepec, Mericalizingo and, locally, 
Texas (though “jcaray, qué lexos!” sums up 
the Mexican reaction to this). Incidentally, 
how many of us remember that Texas takes 
its name not from roofing tiles, but from a 
local Indian word meaning “friends”? I 
suspect Tibén will have to rely on his “in- 
evitability” rather than on his persuasiveness. 
But the remarkable thing about this chapter 
is its good humor, announced by its title 
“| Y que a los jotistas los parta un rayo X!” 

Some linguists will have difficulty also with 
his bold guesses as to a common origin of 
Basque and Proto-indo-european (p. 22 f.) 
or as to a thousand centuries of common pre- 
history of the peoples found in the Eastern 
and Western hemispheres (p. 11); and with 
his attributing a “primitivo valor fisiolégico” 
to sibilant sounds (particularly ch) used as 
diminutives in languages as various as 
German, Spanish, Basque, Russian, and 


Mayan (p. 28 f., in his chapter entitled 
“Cruel diseccién semdntica de muchachas, 
mozas y pucelas”’). 

Though informal in style, Tibén’s etymo- 
logical studies in Aztec and Mayan are serious 
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contributions, documented by extensive bib- 
liographies. 

Other chapters deal with the word América, 
the word confederacién and with military 
titles, from miles and soldado to generalisimo 
and mariscal. 


J. Ricnarp Rep 
Clark University 


Cerpa, GILBERTO, Berta CALAZA, AND 
JuuieTa Farias, compilers, Vocabulario 
espatiol de Texas. University of Texas 
Hispanic Studies, vol. v. Austin, 1953. 
Paper. vii, 347 pp. $3.50. 

Under the able direction of Miguel Romera 
Navarro, the compilers have gathered to- 
gether all words used in eight counties in 
southern Texas and not found in the Dic- 
cionario de la Real Academia Espafiola, or 
found with a different meaning. 

Thus we have by no means an exclusive 
list of texanismos. Where the words have 
been found in other American Spanish- 
speaking regions, the geographic distribution 
and added or divergent meanings are listed, 
with references to Santamaria, Malaret, 
Lisandro Segovia, Dario Rubio, and other 
lexicographers. 

The volume is divided into a Vocabulario 
(pp. 1-245), Modismos, locuciones y refranes 
(247-335), Hispanismos que usa la gente de 
habla inglesa (337-347). 

The compilation has been admirably done 
and impressively printed, and the book makes 
fascinating browsing. Here are a few of the 
entries under a: agringarse, ajuarear (amue- 
blar), aluzar (alumbrar), amacharse (no 
querere moverse o cambiar de opinién), 
aplastarse (sentarse en visita por largo 
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tiempo), aprontarse (llegar sin ser esperado), 
arrear (manejar un automévil). 


Donatp D. WaLsH 
New York City 


VAzquez, MAxrmo L., Commercial Correspon- 
dence Dictionary (English-Spanish and 
Spanish-English). New York: Latin Ameri- 
can Institute Press, 1953. 227 pp. Cloth, 
$2.50; paper, $2.00. 

No dictionary is entirely satisfactory, and 
the present one is no exception to this gen- 
eralization. The field of commerce is so vast 
and its vocabulary so specialized and protean, 
that to attempt even a monolingual com- 
mercial dictionary is something of a Herculean 
task. Yet, for its size and price, this dictionary 
is certainly useful and reasonably compre- 
hensive. Handy in size (5 x 7 inches) and 
sturdily bound, the volume can be used 
profitably by any person possessing a basic 
knowledge of Spanish. 

A spot-check of the vocabulary revealed 
the following: the Spanish equivalents of 
Plastics(s), television, loudspeaker and tie 
(railroad) are omitted; the only equivalent 
given for nut is nuez; the equivalent for 
automobile bumper is listed, but not that for 
bumper crop; visa (passport) is misspelled 
visé, and stevedore is spelled without the final 
e. But these—and similar misprints and 
omissions—are almost inevitable in this type 
of work and they do not detract materially 
from the overall value of the dictionary. On 
the credit side of the ledger are the good, 
compendious tables of abbreviations in both 
the Spanish and English sections, and the 
length of the former section, which contains 
17 pages more than the English. 

Rosert G. Mean, Jr. 

University of Connecticut 
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Philadelphia. 


Saut River Vautey (Arizona)—H. White, Phoenix Union H.S8., Phoenix; R. Poole, Ariz. St. Coll., 


empe. 

SAN a Villarreal, 6941 Boulevard Dr., Vista La Mesa; Jane Hubbard, 3415 Jewell, San 
Diego. 

SouTHEASTERN (Florida)—Ruth Boyd, Central H. 8., Ft. Lauderdale; Joe Tucker, Miami Beach 
H. 8. 


SouTHERN On1o—Byron Wilson, Norwood H. 8., Cincinnati; E. Coppelli, Xavier U., Cincinnati. 

SouTHERN OnTarto (Canapa)—K. L. Levy, 805 Euclid, Toronto; N. H. Tayler, R. R. I., York 
Mills. 

TennesseeE—Margaret J. Batey, 1929 21st Ave.S., Nashville; G. E. Wade, U. Tenn., Knoxville. 

Texas—R. H. Williams, U. Texas, Austin; G. G. LaGrone, U. Texas, Austin. 

Trans-Pecos (Texas)—Carlos Rivera, 3609 Tularosa St., E] Paso; Mrs. Okla McKee, 4430 Bliss 
St., El Paso. 

Vireornta—L. P. Miller, Randolph-Macon C., Ashland; C. G. Reid, Jr., Univ. Sta. 1173, Charlottes- 
ville. 

Wasainaton, D. C.—Henry Mendeloff, Eastern H. 8.; Carmen Andidjar, Anacostia H. S. 

Western New York—S. P. Maddock, U. Buffalo; T. B. Nickson, N. Park Jr. H. S., Lockport. 

WesTeRN OrEGon—L. O. Wright, U. Oregon, Eugene. 
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OFFICIAL BALLOT FOR OFFICERS FOR 1954 


J. Westey Cuitpers, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, sub- 
mits to the members of the Association the following nominations for officers 
for the calendar year 1954. 

You may vote for ONE of the two nominees for President and for Third 
Vice President, and for TWO of the four nominees for the Executive Council. 
You may, if you choose, substitute any name for any post by writing it in the 
space provided. Vote by placing a cross in the square to the right of a nominee 
or a substitute. 

BECAUSE OF PLURAL NOMINATIONS, IT IS IMPORTANT THAT 
EVERY MEMBER VOTE. Please mail your ballot AT ONCE to the Secretary, 
Laurel H. Turk, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. Place your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. Write BALLOT in 
the lower left-hand corner. Only members who have paid their dues for 1953 are 
entitled to vote. All mail ballots must reach the Secretary by December 15, but 
it will be a great help if you will send yours NOW. 


Space is provided on the back for suggestions for 1955 officers. 


PRESIDENT (1954) (vote for ONE) 
GRAYDON 8. DE LAND, Florida State University..... ven of 
GERALD E. WADE, University of Tennessee. .. 











ee ; 
ee ee ee ee ae a > 
THIRD VICE PRESIDENT (1954-56) (vote for ONE) 
ESTHER R. BROWN, Austin High School, El Paso, Texas. . o 
AGATHA CAVALLO, Wright Junior College, Chicago. oO 
Oo 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL (1954-56) (vote for ONE in each bracket) 
(RUTH R. GINSBURG, Curriculum Offices, Los Angeles Public Schools oO 
) ROBERTA KING, Adamson High School, Dallas, Texas 0 
, Oo 
(J. CHALMERS HERMAN, East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma 0 
< VICTOR R. B. OELSCHLAGER, Florida State University oO 
Oo 
SECRETARY-TREASURER (1954-56) 
LAUREL H. TURK, DePauw University ; oO 
eet Oo 





EDITOR OF Hispania (1954-56) 
DONALD D. WALSH, The Choate School : Oo 











" Placement|| HISPANIC 
Bureau REVIEW 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Re- 
search in the Hispanic Languages 


dies YOU SEEKING to improve your ona iT 


present teaching position? Do you have 
friends or students who plan to begin teach- Published by the UNIVERSITY OF 
ing Spanish or Portuguese next year? If so, PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 

you and they should make use of the serv- 


ices of our Placement Bureau, which is in | | J P. WICKERSHAM CRAWFORD, Founder 


contact with school administrators and de- Oris H. GREEN and 
partment heads throughout the country. To JosePx E. Grier, Editors 
register, send $5.00 to the Director of the ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 
Bureau, Professor Agnes M. Brady, Strong Managing Editor 

Hall 117, University of Kansas, Lawrence, hark } 

Kansas. No commission is charged beyond Subscription price, $6.00 a year 


the registration fee, but all registrants must 
be members of the Association or must join 
the Association upon registration. 


Bennet Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

















THE SECRETARY WILL BE GLAD TO TRANSMIT 
TO THE 1954 NOMINATING COMMITTEE ANY 
MEMBER’S SUGGESTED NAMES FOR THE COMMIT- 
TEE’S CONSIDERATION FOR OFFICERS FOR 1955 





























NAMES SUBMITTED BY 
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HISPANIA 


FOUNDED 1917 


A Teachers’ Journal 


Devoted to the Interests of the Teaching 


of Spanish and Portuguese 






































' Published by 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


Publication Office: MT. ROYAL & GUILFORD AVES., BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
Editorial Office: THE CHOATE SCHOOL, WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT 
































‘“* ...it is most timely and fitting that this good play be made 
available to American students. It is also most refreshing to find 
a first rate literary artist such as Casona concerning himself with 
the simple, direct, and honest treatment of the homely and beau- 
tiful virtue of service to mankind....Both form a technical and 
artistic standpoint, Los drboles mueren de pie is a good play; it's 
also good for you.”’ 


J. WortH BANNER, 
Hispania, August, 1953 


AN 
EXTRA- 
ORDINARY 
COMEDY FOR 
3RD. SEMESTER 
FRESH & MODERN 
ACTION AND HUMOR 
ZESTFULLY IDEALISTIC 
SIMPLE LANGUAGE & STYLE 














Los ARBOLES MUEREN DE PIE 


Alejandro Casona 


EDITED BY JUAN RODRIGUEZ CASTELLANO 
HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 














